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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I. — Vedic Opasa and Kaparda* 

By Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.). 

Rgveda X. 85, 8 ; and X. 114, 3 refer to Opaia and Kapar- 
da,, as types of head-dresses, specially for females. The god- 
desses Sinivali is described as svaupaM in Tait. Sain. iv. 1, 5, 
3 ; Maitr. Sam, ii. 7, 5; Vaj. Sam. xi. 56 : — 

Sinwdll sakapardd sukunrd saupasd (iv. i, 5, 3 Tait. Sam.) 
Av. ix. 3, 8 (under aksu) and Rv. x. 173, 6 ; viii. 14, 5 ; and 
ix. 71, 1 also refer to opasa . It continues in later literature in 
land. Br. iv. 1,1; and xiii, 4, 3. 

The generally accepted sense is c having ornamental plaits 
or braids of hair 5 , either genuine 1 or false, 2 3 mostly worn by 
women 8 but sometimes by men also. 4, 

Kaparda also refers to the same Vedic custom of wearing 
the hair in braids or plaits. In the passage quoted above 
the goddesses Sinivali is described as sakapardd, c wearing 
beautiful braids 5 . The maiden's fastidiousness for her braids 
are referred to in Rv. x. 114, 3 catus-kapardd, c arranged in four 
plaits 5 . Men showed their appreciation by imitation, e.g., 
Rudra (Rv. L 114, 1, 5 ; Vaj. Sam. xvi. 10, 29, 43, 48, 59), and 


1 MacdoneU fa Keith, Ved. Index, vol i, p. 135. 

2 Zimmer, Alt. Leb., p. 264. 

3 Av. vi. 138, 1, 2. * Rv. i. 173, 6. 
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Pfi§an (Rv. vi. 55, 2; is. 67, 11). Mortals followed; the 
Vasiethas wore their plait on the right, daksi'^atas-kaparda (Rv. 
vii. 33, 1). Lesser men affect it still, only modestly modified 
in its passage from classical sages to vernacular sadhus. 

Rumba (Av. vi. 138, 3), and Kurlra (Rv. x. 85, 8 ; Av. vi. 
138, 3 ; cf. the description of Sinivali above as su-kurira) are 
other methods of doing the hair. 1 

As might have been expected, subjective interpretation 
without any objective archaeological evidence, strayed from the 
matter-of-fact into the region of fancy. Geldner 2 * would have 
it as 'horn 5 , later a head-gear; hardly an ornament that! 
Indian tradition 8 firmly held to the head-dress, 'a female 
adornment connected with the dressing of the hair \ 

As often happens, Indian tradition is once more borne out 
by archaeological discoveries, this time in the remains of a pre- 
historic civilization in the Gangetic valley, at Buxar. 4 

The accompanying plate reproduces only some of the 
terra-cotta head-dresses excavated by the present writer at 
Buxar, in 1926 and 1927. They are now in the Patna Museum. 
While their exact date as well as the date of the remains of 
the Indus valley, and of the Rgveda itself, are still subjects of 
further study, these Buxar finds are beyond doubt the nearest 
available material for comparison with the Vedic description 
noted above. 

The Vedic passages have been variously interpreted as — 
Geldner : 5 * horn-shaped head-ornament, or diadem 5 ; Caland 8 : 

4 helmet-shaped \ etc. 

The Indian commentators are impressed by their extra- 
ordinary (asadhdra^am) prettiness, and often try to describe the 
details. 

The Buxar head-dresses are very elaborate. Two kinds, 
either of attached stamped rosettes or developed into two high 
smooth horns like volutes are specially noteworthy. 

1 Plain hair was termed pidasti, Vaj. Sam. xvi. 43. 

2 Geldner, Vedische Studien , 1, 131-32. 

s Say ana on Av. vi. 138, 3. Jcunram heSajalam Jcumbam iadabkaranam 
eha stnnam asddharanam . 

4 J . Bomb . Hist. S', III, pp. 187-91. 

* Ved. Stud., 1, 130-37. « Ap. Sraut., 10. 9. 6. 
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A closer study of this ample material may identify many 
of the features that struck the Vedie seers as asadhara ya, Le., 
4 extraordinary \ It would incidentally raise and perhaps to a 
certain extent elucidate the question of the identity of the 
wearers. 



II.— Girdharpur Pillar Inscription. 

By K. F. JayaswaL 

This record is of King Huvishka’s reign. It is dated in 
Kanishka’s era, year 28th. Huvishka’s predecessor Vaseshka 
ruled, according to the inscriptions already known to us, upto a 
part of the 28th year. This is thus a document of Huvishka’s 
first year. The inscription which has not been published before 
I am reproducing here. This is the first record we know that 
gives the coin-name purdna which we know from the Manava 
dharma Sastra (J.B.O.R.S., XVII, 398). It was brought to light 
in the following manner. Last October when I was going over 
the Curzon Museum (Muttra), its curator Mr. Vasudeva Agra- 
wala pointed out the pillar to me and showed me his reading of 
the inscription. I suggested to him to trace the history of the 
find. Mr. Agrawala has since ascertained its history and com- 
municated it to me which I give below. The date, which I 
read on the stone, the mention of the purdna and of the official 
title Tlkana which occurs as Tikina in the Nalanda plate 
recently edited and published by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, EX, 
(VoL XX, p. 37), invest the document with importance. 

I thank Mr. Agrawala for the impression and the descrip- 
tion which I quote below. 

“ The pillar originated from a well called Ldl Kunwd situ- 
ated in a field lying between the Ohaurasi Jain temple and 
the Girdharpur Mound in the Mathura district. The well is 
200 yards due south of the Gobardhan Road, opposite the 
Ohaurasi Jain temple. It is said that it was extracted from 
the well eight or nine yearn ago and was lying on the surface 
from that time till its deposit in the Mathura Museum through 
the efforts of the late Rai Bahadur Pandit Radhakrishna. 

£C The dimensions are ; — Height 6'-9*, breadth 1 1 '-8* at base 
and ll'-5* at a height of 2-7* from the base ; upto that height 
the pillar is square and beyond that it is octagonal, and thick- 
ness 9 inches. There is a groove, 6 inches broad and 4 inches 
deep, running from top to bottom on the reverse of the inscribed 
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facing. The pillar which is ol red sand-stone common at 
Mathura is in a fair state of preservation except the upper 
portion which is broken and lost/' 

The script is Brahml of the Kushana period and the engrav- 
ing of letters is perfect. The entire inscription is a model of 
excellent paleographic art of the period. u It is perfectly pre- 
served except for a small chipping off, 2f"xlf' sr in the begin- 
ning of the last two lines. The characters vary in size from 
to IV 5 They resemble very much the characters on the 
pedestal of the Verna Takshama statue of the Mathura Museum 
(J.B.OJR.S., VI, p. 11). 

In the opinion of Mr. Agrawala, the present inscription and 
the lettering on the pedestal of the seated Buddha No. A 1 of 
the Museum, are the best specimens of Kushana Brahml pre- 
served in the Mathura Museum. The writing covers a space 
of 14-5* by 11*5'. 

The inscription records a perpetual gift (dJcshaya-nivi dinna) 
for the benefit (pu^ya) of Devaputra Shahi (king) Huvishka 
and those dear to him and the whole land. It was evidently 
inscribed at the PunyaAdla (Charitable Pavilion) which it men- 
tions. 550 and 550 (1,100) puranas were deposited with two 
guilds, and from the monthly interest (vriddhi) of the funds daily 
alms (like modern saddbart) were to be given in the form of 
sattu (saktu), salt and similar eatables, placed at the door of the 
PunyaSala, to the helpless (anadhanam), hungry and thirsty ; 
and once a month (on the 14th Bright day of the month) one 
hundred Brahmins were also to be fed. 


The value of the purana was sufficiently high to give an in- 
come to feed hundred Brahmins every month and to main- 
tain a place to give water and a little sattu to the poor passing 
by throughout the year. It is noteworthy that this gift is in 
favour of Brahmins and the general public, and is not a 
Buddhist endowment. 

The officer signing and executing the gift was a nobleman, 
Tlkana Prdchl, who was son of Mukamdna. Tlkana is a Turin 
title denoting a 'prince of the blood' (1 J L, VoL XX, p. 41 
where it is spelt as Tlkina). The officer bears the description 
* Vmkana-pati 9 which is also found affixed (as BarkanapaM) to the 
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name of the officer mentioned on the statue of Verna or Vama 
(J.B.O.R.S., VI, p. 12). The officer (evidently the Governor 
of Mathura) is also called Khardsalera-pati. It seems that the 
PunyaSala (which was like a modem Dharma6ala) was erected 
by Prachl-Tlkana (ay am purtyasald Prachi-Tikanasya). It was 
endowed for maintenance, in the name of his Sovereign, in the 
first year of his reign, evidently marking his accession after the 
fashion of Hindu Kings. 

I give below Mr. Agrawala’s reading of the text who 
has had the advantage of consulting the stone. 

TEXT 

Line I fcrai > *= \ tp© 

1. 2 ycrert WTRKWnr 

1. 3 * trfgvr ^nTfain f^sr ferf 

1. 4 eft jrnrTf frm gw 
1. 5 *r wftf=ff«rcT3i f^r% 

1. 6 =3 wac^lt ?TTW gM*TT W 

I. 7 $aRT 3 St^fT \ WS Wl ? 

1. 8 VZ3R ^ *ref srtsrt 

l. 9 ^rvrf^rcrTsr fiprfaeiR 

1. 10 *TTfW SfiSRI %¥T =f ^TS^t fsR-' %SfWfq W 

i. 11 =*r w jRg arvggfcfa fcs 

1. 12 ... m ^aPtt wwsict v 8 V 

1. 13 ... KOTUrf d»o 
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III. — §aka- Satavahana Problems, 

By K. P. Jayaswai. 

On the publications of my paper 4 Problems of Saha- Satam- 
hana History 5 (J.B.O.R.S., XVI. 227 ff.) some gentlemen have 
written to me asking for my view on the identification of the 
Sandcmes and Mambams of the Periplus (§ 52, § 41). I submit 
below my own opinion for consideration by scholars. 

(i) Sandanes . 

This name has been identified with Sundara (Satakarni) 
(Satavahana) of the Puranas. To me it appears to represent 
Sunandana of the Bhagavata Parana. The Prakrit form 
Sunadana seems to be Sandanes . Other Puranas give Sundara 
in its place, which might have been another name of the same 
king. I would give preference to the form as found in the 
Bhagavata. A manuscript of the Brahmdnda Purd^a from 
Orissa which I have consulted gives the form Sunanda , 

Writing about the port Kalyana (near Bombay) the author 
of the Periplus says that this city of Saraganus became in the 
time of the elder Saraganus a lawful market town, 

4 but since it came into the possession of Sandanes the port is much 
obstructed and Greek ships landing there may chance to be taken to 
Barvgaza under guard \ — ( Schoffs translation ). 

Saraganus is, as already pointed by scholars, Sdtakanii* 
The form is derived from Sddakannci. It is evident that before 
the time of the author of the Periplus there had been at least 
two Satakarnis — * the elder 5 Satakarni and the later Satakarpi, 
that both these sovereigns had passed away before the Periplus 
was written, and that the present king or the recent king was 
Sandanes. These were kings of Dakshinapatha or Dachina- 
bades in the language of the Periplus. (< Beyond Barygaza the 
adjoining coast extends in a straight line from north to south 
and so this region is called Dachinabades 5 (€ 50). It may be 
noticed in passing that the Periplus is using ail Prakrit forms 
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(Barygaza =Bham-hachcha, not Bhrigu-kachcha ; Dachinahades = 
Dachhinavadha for 0 patha). 

Mr, Scholl considers the date of the Periplus to be about 
80 AD. (Letter to V. Smith, Early History , 4th ed„ p, 245 ».). 
The date worked out on the basis of my chronology for Sundara 
or Sunandana comes to be 83-84 AD. (J.B.Q.R.S., XVI. 279) 
which agrees with the date proposed by Schoff and also by 
McCrindle (80-89 AD.). The Puranas give only one year to 
Sunandana-Sundara, which narrows down the time for the date 
of the Periplus data; had there been a longer period of the 
reign (we get no coin of this king) we would have had a larger 
margin for uncertainty. 

Now the reference in the Periplus does not show T (as 
supposed by some scholars) that a rival of Sandanes was 
interfering with Greek shipping in the matter of discharging 
goods at Kalyana. On the contrary the emphasis being on the 
fact that the port having been declared a £ lawful 5 landing place 
since the time of the elder Satakarni, the complaint seems to be 
that Sandanes was unjustly closing it to the Greeks by his officers 5 
occasional diversion of the ships to the other port, evidently 
his own, viz., Barygaza. The interpretation put on this — as an 
obstruction by an enemy — seems to be unjustifiable on the text. 
The elder Satakarni was evidently Gautamiputra Satakarni who 
had conquered Nahapana and obtained the coast from Bombay 
to Kathiawad, in or about 58 B.C. The later Saraganus would be 
Kuntala or VishamaM'la Satakarni, the conqueror of the Sakas 
and the predecessor of Sunandana. The author of the Periplus 
must be talking of only recent history, that is, the history 
of the port just preceding Sunandana’s time. In this con- 
nexion it is noteworthy that Ujjain is noted in the Periplus 
(§ 48) to have been formerly the royal capital. This agrees 
with the known fact that the Kuntala Satakarni or Vikrama- 
ditya (II) had fixed his capital at Ujjain. 

( ii ) Mambarus, 

This name has been changed ( f corrected 9 ) into Nambams 
by some scholars and then it has been interpreted as Nahapana . 
But Mambarus can hardly be Nahapana and subsequent 
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scholars have rightly challenged the interpretation. The Peri- 
plus (£ 41) says that from Ariaca (the Aryan land) the kingdom 
of Mambarns commenced. It is noteworthy that according to 
the Periplus (€. 50) Dakshinapatha ran down (south) from 
Barygaza. Both Bharoach and Kalyana thus evidently belonged 
to the same kingdom. 

The only known king whose name can be reconciled with 
Mambarns is Mahendra 1 Satavahana. He came just before 
Kuntaia ^atakarni whose date I have calculated to be 75 A JD. 
to 83 A.D., i.e., about 8 years before Sunandana-Sundara 
(J.B.O.R.S., XVI. 279). The author of the Periplus seems to have 
heard that the kingdom founded by Mahendra (d. 75 A.D.) 
extended up to Kathiawad and Gujarat. Arialce is supposed to 
represent LariTca (Lata) of Ptolemy, but Ptolemy also uses 
Arialce though in his time it commenced lower down, Gujarat 
then being under the &akas. Arialca evidently means the 
country under the Hindus (Aryans) as opposed to Sindh which 
was occupied at the date of the Periplus by the Sakas. Ariaka 
may be compared with the * Aryavarta ’ of Alberuni (see 
below). "All India’ began there according to the Periplus, 
that is, Aryavarta began there. 

(Hi) The Battle of 78 A.D. 

The battle which is dated in 78 A.D. by the Hindus and 
which ended in the defeat of the Sakas by Vishama-Sila 
Vikramaditya or Vikramaditya II was supposed by me to have 
been fought in Gujarat on the data of the* Kathasaritsagara 
(J.B.O.R.S., XVI. 299). In this connexion, I had missed a very 
important authority which supplies the name of the battle-field 
and fully confirms the conclusion put forward by me about this 
battle of 78 A.D., and on the identification of this second 
Vikramaditya with the Satavahana king, and the causes of 
the war. Alberuni (H. 6) writing about the Saka era says : 



i This will require -corruption of the spelling of one letter only. In 
Greek MSS. of the first century AJX Maendara could easily be misread 
as Mambara. [I have consulted Father Heras who confirms this.] 
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* The epoch of the era of Saka or Saka-kala falls 135 years later than 
that of Vikramaditya. The here-mentioned Saka tyrannised over their 
country between the river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Arya- 
varta in the midst of this realm his dwelling place. He interdicted the 
Hindus from considering and representing themselves as anything but 
Sakas. Some maintain that he was a Sudra from the city A1 Mansura ; 
others maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that he had come to 
India from the west. The Hindus had much to suffer from him, till at 
last they received help from the east, when Vikramaditya marched 
against him, put him to flight and killed him in the region of Karur, 
between Multan and the castle of Loni. Now this date became famous, 
as people rejoiced in the news of the death of the tyrant, and was used as 
the epoch of an era, especially by the astronomers. They honour the 
conqueror by adding &ri to his name, so as to say 6ri Vikramaditya. 
Since there is a long interval between the era which is called the era of 
Vikramaditya and the killing of Saka, we think that Vikramaditya from 
whom the era has got its name is not identical with that one who killed 
$aka, but only a namesake of his.’ 

Here it is evident that Alberuni is treating of the Saka- 
Salivahana era of 78 A.D. and the Salivahana king is referred 
to as Vikramaditya II. The battle-field was at Karur (Karor or 
Karorh, 20 miles north-east of Bahawalpur). The Saka tyranny 
was described as it is described in the Kathasaritsagara. A1 
Mansura of Alberuni was a town in Sihdh 1 ; here evidently the 
Sakas had settled. Alberuni rightly distinguishes this Vikrama- 
ditya of 78 A.D. from the Vikramaditya of 58 B.C., i.e., 
Vikramaditya I. 

Is there any material from which we can find the name of 
the Saka king defeated and killed by Salivahana (the $atavahana 
king) ? 

Sir Kap and Amba Kapi Tradition. 

General Cunningham has recorded the tradition current all 
over the Punjab about Baja Sir Kap (ASR ; ii, 152-156 ; AG,, 
p. 139). The tradition is still current. The version which I 
have heard only differs in that Sir Kapa or Sir Kap and his 
brothers were destroyed by Salivahana, while Cunningham 
heard that the deliverer was Rdsdlu (Busdlu in the version 
supplied to Col. Abbot), son of King &dlivdkana. Col. Abbot 
has recorded the ballad of Busdlu (JASB, 1854, p. 123). The 
tradition may be summarised as follows : 


1 Elliot, i (passim). 
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Sir Kap — who is associated with a site Amba-Kapi near 
Labor as his residence was a great tyrant. Sir Kap with 
his six brothers and sisters (according to one version, demons, 
Rakshasa s, according to another, human beings) lived at 
Manikpur (Manikyala) Udinagar or Amba Kapi — was decapi- 
tating the people. Salivahana or his son Rdjd Rasdlu or Rusdiu 
destroyed them and £ delivered the people from the tyranny of 
Sir Kap The brothers were Sir Kap , Sir Sukh and Amba , 
while the sisters were Kdpi Kalpi , Munda , Mandehi. 

The tradition means that between the Indus and the 
Jhelam Sir Kap and his brothers were established as rulers and 
they were great tyrants. Sir Kap is no other than Siri Kapa 
or Kadphises and Amba represents W'ima or Wama ; the titles 
have been converted into ‘Sisters’ — Kdpi, Kalpi (= Kad- 
phises), Munda {=Murunda). Sir Sukh, the brother of W’ima 
might be the uncle of Jihonika whose name we have not yet 
got from inscriptions or coins. The legend refers to the genera- 
tion of W’ima Kadphises. Archaeologists have already pointed 
out that after W’ima Kadphises there was a break-up of the 
Kushana empire, just before Kanishka, in the time of 
Jihonika’s father or uncle (Konow, Kh. p. 82). It seems that 
the war of Salivahana which according to Alberuni was fought 
in the Punjab at Karhor, was in the last days of W’ima or the 
first year of one of his brothers whose rule ended in the very 
year owing to his death on the battle-field. The defeat was 
not the defeat of Kanishka but of his immediate predecessor. 
Kanishka seems to have changed his policy and started his first 
year as a pious Buddhist, and a law-abiding, kind king, follow- 
ing the example of the Buddhist A6oka, and this policy would 
have reconciled the Punjab to him. 

It may be noted that Rusdiu means f Bad Tempered 7 which 
is a translation of Vishama-dila. In any case the indication is 
certain in the express dynastic title Sdlivdhana, which fixes the 
identity with the Salavahana Vikramaditya (II) of Alberuni. 

In the result, the tradition of the astronomers, the tradition 
current in the time of Alberuni, the tradition current in the 
Punjab to-day, the data of the Kathasaritsagara, the known 
history supplied by spade and inscriptions — ail indicate that 
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there was a disruption of the Kushana power at or towards 
the end of the reign of W’ima Kadphises. The tradition of the 
defeat of the Sakas at 78 AJX, by a Salivahana (==Satavahana) 
king is rigidly historical. The tyranny of the early Kushanas 
which passed into folk-lore was real, and there was most likely 
a national rising, though the help and leadership came from the 
* east 5 in the person of £ Rusalu 5 Salivahana Vikramaditya. 
Except the Satavahana power there was none else in the east, i.e. , 
in inner India at the time capable of that feat of deliverance. 

In the next thirty years the Kushana empire under 
Kanishka and Vaseshka was re-established, though this time on 
a different moral basis. About a century later (250 A.B.) a 
number of strong Hindu dynasties arose again, but the final 
extinction of the Sakas was left for Chandragupta II to achieve, 
who after his success called himself £ Vikramaditya and for a 
third time the title was assumed to commemorate a national 
victory over the $akas. 

(w) An Arab authority on the cessation of Kadphises 9 rule. 

For future reference, it is desirable to record another ver- 
sion of the destruction of the rule of the Kadphises, as it is con- 
firmed by an Arab source which is in its turn based on an un- 
known Sanskrit work. 

Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalahkara whose home is near Karorh 
), the Karur of Alberuni, in the Montgomery District of the 
Punjab, writes to me that the version of the tradition as given to 
him by an old villager is that Satavahana defeated Raja Sir-Kap 
Risdlu (the latter being the proper-name). According to this 
version the Six Kap king defeated was Risalu, not that the $ala- 
vahana King’s name was Risdlu~Rdsdlu , or Busdln . I would 

have dismissed this version, had it not been for the fact that it is 
supported by an Arab source which is earlier than Alberuni. 

An author who wrote a £ chronological abridgment of uni- 
versal history * up to the sixth Hijri Century under the name 
‘ Mujmal-ut Tawaxikh 9 between the years 1126 and 1193 A.D. 
during the reign of Sanjar, Sultan of Saljukis, came across a 
dated Persian manuscript (1026 A.D.) in the handwriting of its 
Persian author. The name of the latter was Abul Hasan ’All, 
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keeper of a library at Jurjan. Abul Hasan 'All's manuscript 
was a Persian translation of a work of an Arab, Abu Salih bin 
Shu’aib, who had translated it into Arabic from Sanskrit {‘from 
the Hindwdni language ’). The book, thus, though through two 
translations done before 417 A.H. (1026 A.D.), was £ an ancient 
booh of the Hindus \ The book also contained certain dialogues 
as in the Panchatantra. The Muhammadan author in his Muj- 
mal quoted a few extracts on fi the origin of the kings and a short 
history of them 5 bearing on Sindh. These extracts have been 
translated into English in Elliot's History of India , vol. I, pp. 
103-113 and are placed as the first piece amongst the 4 Historians 
of Sind 9 (p. 100). Evidently the original Arab translator had 
before him some historical sketch in Sanskrit on the history of 
Sindh, and the materials may go back to the period of the time 
of the first Muhammadan invasion of Sindh. The Persian 
translation is literal of the Arabic original (Elliot, I, p. 102). 
According to the original authority the history of Sindh is 
divided in these periods : 

(i) under the Bhdrata dynast}^ ; 

(ii) under the Sundgh , i.e., Sisunaga dynasty, and the 

Persian rule ; 

(in) under Hal, i.e., Satavahana dynasty and Kafand , 
i.e., Kadphises, and his son Ayand (Uvam) ; 

(iv) under Vikramaditya (Gupta). 

(i) Rule of Jay adratha’ s Queen in Sindh . 

In Sindh the Jats and Meds occupied the opposite sides of 
the Indus ; the Meds having been conquered by the Jats and 
having been driven to the opposite bank, the two tribes ap- 
proached Buryodhana (Dajushan) e son of Dahrdt 5 to appoint a 
king. 4 The Emperor Dajushan 5 nominated his sister Du&tala 
( s Dassdl 5 ), wife of King Jandrat (Jayadratha). 1 {* The original 
work gives a long description of the country, its rivers and 
wonders and mentions the foundation of cities 9 .) 

Different kings were appointed by the lady for the Jats 
and the Meds. The rule lasted over a number of years 4 after 
which Bhdrats lost possession of the country 


1 In Jandrat , y has been read n, an easy misreading in Persian. 
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« Injustice was the cause of the fall of the Pandavas ’. They 
had taken a cow of a Brahmin whose son captured Hatnd city/ 
their capital, and he is said to have reduced the Pandavas to the 
position of a musician caste, e but God knows 

(ii) Sunagh (SisundJca) Dynasty and the Persian 
Invasion of India . 

A Brahmin named Fasaf crowned his servant Sunagh on 
the throne who practised justice. His dynasty had 15 sove- 
reigns. The latter were tyrants and were contemporary of the 
Persian king Qusidsf (i.e., Darius’ father Hystaspes) . Bahman 
(i.e., Darius) in Gustasf’s lifetime led an army into India and 
occupied a portion of it, while numerous kingdoms were set up 
(by Indians) against the dynasty of Sunagh. Bahman returned 
to Persia on the report of Gustasf’s death and assumed the crown. 
[The author notes here that this Indian account of the Persian 
bit of history he did not find elsewhere.] 

(iii) Hal (i.e., Hdla Sdtavahana). 

4 It is said that Hal was the descendant of Sanjwdra, son of 
Jandrat. 5 Hal inherited in his empire the dominions of Jandrat 
and Dassal and their descendants. 4 Hal became a very import- 
ant person and built a fine capital and several cities.’ 

Kashmirian rule in Sindh. 

His country exported fine cloth with the stamp of the royal 
foot-print which led to a war with the king of Kashmir. The 
king of Kashmir returned to his country. The latter was a 
builder of temples and superb cities. Sindh evidently passed 
on to his rule : 4 The Government remained for a length of time 
in the hands of his descendants ... In the country of Sindh 
there were three kings, until at length the territories of the 
Hindus came under the authority of King Kafand 4 after he had 
by his valour subdued them \ 

King Kafand {i.e., Kaphs, Kapa, Kadphises). 

4 This Kafand was not a Hindu.’ 4 He made fine speeches 
and praised all the Hindus and their country. He raised their 

1 The last king was Kuyahurat. His relation was Bol, son of P&ndu, 
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hopes by Ms virtues, and realized them by bis deeds \ . . 
. * In the Shdhndmd he is called Kaid the Hindu \ 4 He came 

after (b 9 dd) Alexander the Greek.’ [TMs was a note by the 
author of the Mujmal ut I.; he later on considered him a con- 
temporary of Alexander, to which he was led by the Shahnama 
and Ms own identification. 1 ] 

Sdmid was his brother, who with the help and co-operation 
of 4 Hal, king of India drove out the Persian fire-worshippers 
from Mansur (Sindh) and idol (Buddha) temples were set up 
where fire-temples stood. The fire-worshipper who was driven 
to Kiydtasa was Mahra ( i.e ., King Mazdai). 2 Ayand ( i.e Uvima, 
Varna) was the son of Kafand and he succeeded his father. He 
divided Sindh in four parts including the country which had been 
under Samid (Sdnid). * This was after Hal 9 He posted kings 
in each of the four provinces, one of which comprised part of 
Hindustan, Nadama and Lohana. After Ayand his son, Basal 
became king. 'He reigned for some time until one rose up 
against Mm and expelled him from the kingdom. (Elliot, 
p.HO.) 

* # * 

Now it seems that Kafand represents Kaphsa or Kapa of 
the coins and inscription, and Ayand , Ms successor e Uvima 9 or 
Wema KadpMses. Basal was probably the unrecorded suc- 
cessor of Wema who is the man driven out by (‘ one J ) Satava- 
hana. Hala who was a contemporary and helper of Kafand in 
driving out the Parthians (fire-worshippers of Persia), reigned 
about 17-21 A.D. (J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 279). Ayand (Wema) 
established sub-kingdoms, * after the time of Hal ? ; he flourished 
about 60 A.D. (J.B.O.RJS,, XVI, 241)* Basal, i.e. Ayand’s son 
would have been expelled about 78 A.D. 

Apparently Kafand who was not a Hindu started a good 
rule, conciliatory to the Hindus. He raised But (Buddha) 
temples. This datum from this unexpected source is welcome. 

1 The English translator changed the text, b J dd into ba’ahad, Elliot, 
I, p. 108, n. 4. 

2 Ma7w*a-Mazdai. He was evidently the same as king Mazdai who 
executed St. Thomas* Here is another proof of the truth of story of St. 
Thomas* coming to Sindh and the Punjab. In MS. d lias been con- 
fused with s 9 e.g. Barkamaris for Vikrmadit. 
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The Basal of this Sindh history is confirmatory of the 
version which makes Risalu as the king defeated by $alavahana 
as against the version which makes Rasalu identical with the 
Salivahana conqueror . 1 

The data about Sundgh and synchronism with the Persian 
king and the Persian expedition in India are not less important. 
They show that there was a written record of it in India. The 
Siskmagas are considered as the second imperial family after the 
Bharatas. The musician-caste story about the Bharatas refers 
to Udayana. It is assumed that some Si^unagas were con- 
sidered as suzerains of Sindh, and that the family of Jayadratha 
lasted for many generations in Sindh . 2 The connection of Hala 
with Sindh is worthy of notice. After the Bharatas and the 
Si&unagas the family of Hala (the Satavahanas) is the imperial 
family according to this account. The driving out of the 
Parthians from Sindh and the neighbourhood by Kafand is con- 
firmed by materials we already know. That Hala helped 
Kafand in this is a new information . 3 


1 The next extract is about Raw-well and Barkamaris, They are called 
sons of Rasal, which only means that they came after Rdsal and were rulers 
in Sindh, as Hal is called a successor of Jayadratha. It means that 
the Gupta is the next imperial rule after that of Kafand and his descend- 
ants. Bawwal’s (Bamagupta’s) brother was Barkarmaris (Vikramadltya) 
who is described to have killed the enemy in the disguise of his brother’s 
queen. (See my separate article on Chandra-Gupta II.) 

2 C£. Wala Seal on the existence of the dynasty of Jayadratha in 
or near Kathiawad (IA., 38. 145). 

8 Of. Ferishta ( Introduction , Elliot, VI. 547, 548, 555) on the reign of 
Kishan, his son Maha Raj (who 4 with the assent of the chiefs of the tribe * 
ascended the throne). Raid Rdj ( who e was nephew by the sister's side of Maha 
Raj , in accordance with whose will and testament he ascended the throne 
He built the fort of Jammu. There was a national rising and Kaid was 
made to evacuate the Punjab. Kaid reigned for 43 years). These are 
evidently Kushana, Maharaja Kvshana , and Kadphises of the archeo- 

logists. 
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IV.— Cfaandra-Giipta II (Vikramaditya) 
and Ws Predecessor. 

By K. P. Jayaswal. 

(i) Corroboration of the Devi-Chandraguptam. 

§ 1. Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi was the first to discover two 
fragments of a lost drama called Devi-Chandraguptam 1 as cited 
by King Bhoja in Ms anthology Sringd raprahdm . It was noted 
by Bhoja there that 4 Chandra- Gupta, concealed in a female dis- 
guise , went to the enemy's camp — Alipuram — to kill the Saha king \ 
^p*- W$\‘ Mr. Saras- 

vati 1 in that connexion cited the commentary of Sankara : 
W*TT!fr^i TW 

ifsrfft-twTfw ^f% on the well-known 

passage of Sana (Harshacharita : ^mfr^X ^ VKWWmrw* 
fstp^SSp 1 ), but he dismissed it as a e mistake in 

the statement of the commentator/ Professor Levi, soon after, 2 
published six passages of the Devi-Chandraguptam from a 
manuscript of the Natyadarpana sent to him by a Jaina Sadhu 
at Sivapurl, Sri Vijayadharma Suri, which established the state- 
ment of Sankara that at the time of the Gupta attack on the Saka 
king Dhruvadevl was the queen of his elder brother. The name of 
tMs latter king, which had been unknown before, was brought to 
light as Rdma-Gupta 3 , as well as the name of the author (Visakha- 
clatta) whom we already knew as the author of the classical 
drama Mudra-Raksbasa. But Levi declared the statement 
implied in the Devl-Chandragupta of Visakhadatta 4 to be far 
from historical reality ’ in respect of Rama-Gupta being the elder 
brother of Chandra- Gupta and Dhruvadevl being Rama-Gupta’s 
wife. The ground for his doing so, evidently, was that the lady 
is referred to in the official inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty as 
the wife of Chandra-Gupta II and that it is also stated there 

1 I.A„ July, 1923, pp. 182-183. 

2 Journal Asiatique, Oct.-Decr. , 1923, pp, 201-6. 

3 The names of the Gupta kings are to be spelt with a capital & 
Only the first part is the name. See § 18, below. ■' 
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that Chandra-Gupta had been selected by Ms father Samudra- 
Gupta as his successor: there was, therefore, no room for a 
Rama- Gupta to come in between Samudra-Gupta and Chandra- 
Gupta. I should say here that the same must have been the 
first impression with most of the students of Indian history. It 
is difficult for one familiar with the Gupta official documents to 
accept the Devl-Chandraguptam for the existence of the un- 
familiar Rama-Gupta and his wife. But the fact seems to be 
otherwise. 

§ 2. The late Professor R. D. B a n e r j i , in his 
Nundy Lectures (November, 1924) 1 postulated the thesis that 
Rama-Gupta is to be regarded as the immediate predecessor of 
Chandra-Gupta II. Since then Professor Altekar in two papers 2 3 
has placed before us (1) a verse from the Sanjan plate, (2) a 
passage from the Kavyamlmamsa of Raja^ekhara, and (3) a 
passage from a Muhammadan historian on Bawwal and Barka- 
mdris s , identifying Barkamdris with Chandra-Gupta II Vikram- 
aditya. 8 I may say at once that the identification is a solid 
contribution as we shall see presently. 

§ 3. The Sanjan plate of Amoghavarsha, which is the 
earliest (873 A.D.) 4 5 of his data, says that the great charitable 
donor-king of the Gupta dynasty who had caused to be recorded 
gifts of one hundred thousand crores 6 * was a poor being (in 
virtue, as compared with Amoghavarsha), for he took the king- 
dom of Ms brother and Ms queen. The verse cited by 
Rajasekhara (C. 900 A.D.) confirms the story as we shall see 
below* And so does the Muhammadan version which is cer- 


i XIV, 223. 

* XIV, 223 ; . XV, 138. 

3 Elliot, i, 110. Both a and i vowels are to be supplied in Persian, 
script. Thus reading * Birkama 0 we have, further, to take ris as a mere 
MS. misreading for dit which is an easy misreading in that script. Mr. 
Altekar’s identification is, however, based on the text of the story. 

* E .I., XVIII, 248 (verse 48). 

5 This is the meaning of lakshani kotimalekhaya{t), not as Dr. 

Bhandarkar takes it : * thereafter the wretch caused her [i.e., the Queen] to 
write down one lac, one crore (in the document)’. The reference is to 

recording of gifts. Of. what Yuan Chwang says of Vikramaditya’s 

donations and recording thereof in State annals. (Watters, i. 211.) 
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tainly older than 1026 A.D. An Arab (Abu Salih) translated 
a Hindu book and the translation was rendered from Arabic 
into Persian in 1026 A.D. from which the history of Barkama- 
ris is quoted by Abul Hasan ‘All verbatim (1126-1193) [Elliot, 
I, 100 ft.] 

§ 4. We have now evidence from a number of sources on 
the subject in a manner which is rather a rare combination in 
the field of Indian historical materials. We have 

(1) Bana (C. 620 A.D.), 

(2) Amoghavarsha (873 AJD.), 

(3) Raja&ekhara (0. 900 A.D. ), 

(4) Bhoja (1018-60 A.D.}, 

(5) Abu-1 Hasan ’Ali (1026 A.D.), and 

(6) Sankara (1713 A.D.). 

We may hold at once with Professor Levi that Sankara had 
the original drama Devi-Chandraguptam before him. Proof of 
the fact that the drama was extant till recently has come for- 
ward since Professor Levi wrote : Mr. Kavi has written to me that 
he has recovered a manuscript of the drama Devi- Chandra - 
guptam itself but it is a fragment. There is no doubt that the 
fragmentary manuscript is of the same book which is cited by 
different authors and that its author was Vi&akhadatta. 

§ 5. Out of the remaining authorities, (2) Amoghavarsha 
and (4) Bhoja occupy a semi-official position, and though we 
may dismiss Bhoja with the remark that his knowledge was 
very likely derived from the Devl-Chandraguptam itself, we 
certainly cannot say the same about (2), (3) and (5), and very 
likely also of (1). (2) Amoghavarsha records both the donation 

of the Gupta king (who can be no other than Chandra- Gupta II 
as rightly contended for by Professor Altekar) and implies the 
incident of the re-marriage of DhruvadevI by Chandra-Gupta, 
and his succession after his brother. 

§ 6. As to (3) Raja&ekhara, he quotes the verse as an in- 
stance of an allusion to „ a historical fad} and its implication 
{vritt—etivrittdh kaihoUhafy, p. 46, on Arihavyapti , p. 42), It is 
certain that this verse does not come out of the Devi-Chandra- 
guptam. This is addressed by some poet to some king and by 
implication shows that the addressee was greater than the great 
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Gupta emperor in respect of his deeds in the Himalaya where 
the Gupta king had left such a bad record. 1 We have in this 
evidence an independent corroboration. And the evidence 
must go back at least to the ninth century, to be an authority 
well-known for citation without name. I may add here in 
passing that Sarma-Gupta is the result of an easy Nagan mis- 
reading of Rdma-Gupta (XT having been read as n, with a subse- 
quent correction required by the metre and the necessity to have 
a correct Sanskrit word). Similarly Khasa in Khasadhipataye is 
a transposed form of sakha (which was used for Saha, following 
the vernacular pronunciation). 

§7. Like RajaSekhara’s authority, we have to regard 
Abu-1 Hasan 3 Ali who merely made a literal translation of the 
Arabic original which in turn was a translation of a Hindu work. 
The original Arabic work would have belonged to the period of 
the Arab conquest of Sindh or thereabout, and has to be palced 
about 800 A.D. It should be noted that the Persian translator 
heads the subject as 4 History of Bawwal and Barleamdris 5 and 
places it in chronological order, giving it last, after the imperial 
periods of the Bharatas, Sisunagas and the Persian rule, Hala 
and Kadphises, the son of the latter, and then a break. 2 The 
passage does not know Chandm-Gupia but Vikramddiiya, while 
the drama mentions 4 Chandra-Gupta Vikramaditya is a later 
title assumed not at the stage where the Devi- Chandragupt anx 
ends. The datum mddhagatih (‘ besieged ’) in Rajasekhara’s 
quotation is fully confirmed by Abu-1 Hasan ’AIL Basal was 
the grandson of Kafand Kadphises) and son of Ayand 
Uvim , Wma or Wema.f He was dispossessed and driven away 
before RawwaFs accession. Rasal’s son (evidently, a descendant) 

* G.O.S., No. 1, p. 47 : 

: — 

wru (corr. \ 

wf %i*f 

itw m m. ' p 

It is not addressed to Kumar a -Gupta as wrongly supposed by Professor 
Altekar. Kartiheya goes with ncigara. No poet would have mentioned 
so irreverently about Kumara- Gupta’s own mother to him. 

2 See my separate article on iaka-Satavahana in this issue. 
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4 led an army and put Rawwal to flight. Rawwal with his brothers and 
nobles all went to the top of a mountain where a strong fortress had been 
built. Then they set guards on the summit and felt secure. But the 
enemy got possession of the mountain by stratagem, and besieged the 
fort, and was near upon taking it. Rawwal then sent to sue for peace, 
and his enemy said— 4 4 Send me the girl [i.e., the newly married queen] and 
let every one of your chiefs send a girl. I will give these girls to my 
officers — then I will withdraw.” Rawwal was dejected but he had a wazir, 
blind of both eyes, named Safar , of whom he enquired what was to be 
done. He advised them to give up the woman and save his life. He 
might then take measures against his enemy, but if he lost his life what 
would be the good of children and wife and riches. They resolved 
upon this course but just at this juncture, Barkamaris came in, and after 
making his salutation, said, 44 1 and the king are sons of the same father ; 
if he will acquaint me with his opinion, it may be that I may be able to 
suggest something, — do not take my youth into consideration.” So they 
informed him of the facts. He then said 44 It seems proper that I should 
take my life for the king : let an order be given for m© to be dressed like 
a woman, and let all the officers dress their sons in like manner as 
damsels, and let us each conceal a knife in our hair, and carry a trumpet 
also concealed ; then send us to the king. When we are brought before 
the king they will tell him that I am the damsel, he will keep me for 
himself and give the others to his officers. When the king retires with 
me I will rip up his belly with the knife and sound the trumpet. When 
the other youths hear this they will know that I have don© my work, 
and they must also do theirs. All the officers of the army will thus be 
slain. You must be prepared, and when you hear the trumpet, you 
sally forth with your soldiers and we will exterminate the foe.” Rawwal 
was delighted and did as was proposed. It succeeded, not on© of the 
enemy’s horsemen escaped, all were slain and cast down from the moun- 
tain. RawwaPs power increased. 5 

The Arab narration and VikramIditya’s Mantkqt. 

Now, there is internal evidence indicating that the narra- 
tion is substantially true. It w as at the request of his Wazir , 
i.e., Mantrin, that Rama - Gupta 1 agreed. The name of the 
Prime Minister of Rawwal and latterly of Barkamaris is given 
(Safar) which is borne out by a document of the son of the 
Prime Minister of Chandra-Gupta II. The Ungam now in the 
Lucknow Museum from Karamadande (Pyzabad) dated G.E. 

1 Bawwal is a Prakrit combination of Rama and some other word 
like pala. (It does not appear to be the same as RawaL ) 
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117 (=436 A D ) has the inscription that Prithivishena, Senior 
Minister in charge of the army (Mahabaladhikrita) under 
Rumara-Gupta I, was the son of Sikham-Svamm, Mantrin 
and ‘ Prince-Minister ’, (Kumaramatya) of Chandra-Gupta II. 1 
Abu-I Hasan ’Ali says that Safar was pardoned by Barkamaris 
and was persuaded by him not to resign, and that Safar wrote 
a treatise on Politics, ' Instruction of Kings ’, i.e., a book under 
the title of Raja-niti, which was greatly admired by the king 
and all the nobles. Safar is said to have ended his life on the 
funeral pyre (like Rumania), he had put it off to complete his 
book. This book was probably Kamandakiya (see separate 
note on the subject in this issue). The Arab translator had 
prepared an abstract of it. Safar is the Arabic rendering of 
Sikhara. The n a m e transcribed as (Siqar after losing one 
dot, became > (Sifar or Safar). The Kamandakiya Niti 
which is addressed to the King as Instruction (see separate 
note in this issue), mentions the king’s name (His Majesty the 
King Deva) and defends the killing of an enemy by assuming a 
disguise (see separate note) . The coins of Chandra-Gupta and 
the contemporary sculptures, e.g. at the Chandra-Gupta cave at 
Udaygiri, prove that long locks of hair were worn by aristocracy 
at the time . That the besieged place was a hill-fortress from which 
the soldiers of the enemy could be hurled down is corroborated by 
the independent testimony of the verse in Rajasekhara. Profes- 
sor Levi says that it was to give satisfaction to his ‘ people ’ that 
Rama-Gupta agreed to the term, but ‘ prakritmamdsvasanaya ’ 
should refer to his Prime Minister (with the Ministers Council) , 
as stated by Abu-1 Hasan ’Ali. After the defeat was turned 
into a victory, 1 RawwdVs 'power increased .’ This as well as the 
closing statement that 

< the power of Barkamaris and his kingdom spread until 
at length all India submitted to him ’ 
could not be derived from the Devi-Chandraguptam, nor would 
the detail about the composition of the book on Political 
Science. The whole information is based on some historical 


i E.I., X. 70. See the next paper in this issue. 
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work and not on a semi-historical source like a drama. It is 
also noteworthy that Abii Salih made an abstract of the book 
of Safar (Sikhara), and he was not relying on oral tradition, for 
he especially notes c I have related all the facts just as I found 
them / 

§ 8. Coming to (1) Bana, the position is this. That 
Chandra-Gupta dressed himself up as a woman and killed the 
Sabapati is a statement which can be explained only by the 
other data we now possess. Bana who lived within a few miles 
from Pataliputra (which I regard with Mr. Allan as the capital 
of the Gupta empire) and writing only two hundred years after 
Chandra-Gupta II, being intimately connected with the royal 
court of Harsha and the Maukharis, must have had information 
in the form, of court traditions and written state annals, which 
are spoken of by his contemporary Yuan Ohwang especially 
with reference to the time of Vikramaditya. Even failing the 
latter, one would know in those days of the great Chandra- 
Gupta Vikramaditya as we know to-day of Akbar or Aurangzeb. 
An event connected with the preceding and recent dynasty 
in the time of Bana — an event so epically daring and success- 
ful— an event which must have become part of universal knowl- 
edge like the fall of the Kaiser in our life-time — an event which 
swept away a hateful Mlechchha dynasty which had ruled for 
some 400 years — an event so triumphant as to cause a revival 
of the title of Vikramaditya, was beyond the possibility of 
oblivion in Sana's time. His statement about it should be 
regarded as good history. 

§ 9. The result is that we have three independent sources 
ranging from 800 to 1000 A.D., confirming the Devi-Chandra- 
guptam expressly and one of G, 620 A.D., confirming it 
impliedly. The evidence of the Devi-Chandraguptam is there- 
fore to be accepted, 

(ii) Gupta Inscriptions. 

§ 10. Now let us consider whether the datum is against the 
inscriptions. 

The inscriptions do not seek to give either a complete 
genealogy of Samudra-Gupta’s sons or a complete list of succes- 
sions. They only purport to give the line of a particular king, 
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e.g, of Chandra-Gupta II, Kumara-Gupta, Skanda-Gupta. 
As only the son and the descendants of Chandra-Gupta II 
succeeded, no mention was necessary or possible of Rama- 
Gupta. Chandra-Gupta II was the son of Samudra- Gupta and 
the fact was mentioned ; neither Chandra-Gupta nor his des- 
cendants would go out of their way to bring in Rama-Gupta in 
the official records : the descent from father to son was com- 
plete in itself. Again, Chandra-Gupta II had in Ms favour the 
additional fact that his father’s will and bequest was in his 
favour. The fact was mentioned to justify the unusual succes- 
sion of the younger son, which became probably necessary on 
account of the existence of some other brother elder than 
Chandra-Gupta. The Eran inscription of Samudra-Gupta men- 
tions the existence of several sons and grandsons of Datta-Devx 
and Samudra Gupta. Abu Salih also says that Rawwal had 
his 4 brothers 9 with him, that is, brothers more than Chandra- 
Gupta, who was evidently one of the youngest, as he was only 
a lad who could successfully assume the look of a girl. The 
succession of young sons in the dynasty — e.g. in the known 
cases of Samudra-Gupta, Chandra-Gupta and Sbanda-Gupta — 
explains the high average of reigns in the dynasty, 

(iii) Identification and Succession of Rama-Gupta* 

§11. We have the unassigned coins of Kdcha Gupta which 
follow so closely the coinage of Samudra-Gupta that Mr* Allan 
in his Catalogue of Gupta Coins has assigned them to Samudra- 
Gupta Mmself. Yet the portrait is so different that he has to 
be taken as a distinct and separate king. His coins are 
few and of one type. There is no doubt that they come 
immediately after Samudra-Gupta and that his issues were not 
many. Dr. Bhandarkar has told me that 4 Rama 9 is merely a 
misreading for 4 Kdcha 9 which is plausible enough in the script 
of the Gupta period. But it is also possible that Kaeha had 
another name as 4 Rama \ The Muhammadan historian’s 
Rawwal suggests a Prakrit form derived from 4 Rama 9 . It, again, 
occurs in the quotation given by Rajaiekhara in his Kavyamx- 
mamsa as Sarma (corr. Km)-Gupta which, in my opinion, 
as already pointed out, is a copyist's mistake for the Nagari 
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Rama-QuptOu The form Rama occurring so persistently is 
probably not to be taken as a mere misreading of Kdcha . I 
have, however, no doubt, in view of the coinage, that he is 
identical with Kacha, and Dr. Bhandarkar’s main conclusion 
•and mine agree in the result. 

§12. The Gupta official inscriptions assert that Chandra- 
Gupta II had been selected by Samudra-Gupta as his successor 
to the Empire of India. This should be taken as a fact. The 
subsequent generations accepted it. The selection by the father 
implies, as in his own case, that there was an elder son or there 
were elder sons who were not considered to be competent by the 
father. In the case of Samudra-Gupta’s selection by his father, 
the Council of Ministers gave their assent (Allahabad Pillar 
inscriptions 1 ). But this is not asserted in the case of Chandra- 
Gupta II. On the other hand, as we have seen, Abu Salih says 
that a very able authority on Hindu Politics was the chief 
minister at the succession of Rawwal and that he remained his 
faithful supporter throughout and was opposed to Vikrama- 
ditya and that on the latter’s accession he wanted to retire. 
Evidently the Prime Minister (that is, he along with the 
Council of Ministers) did not favour a passing over of the eldest 
who in the eye of the orthodox Hindu Law was entitled to 
•succeed as a matter of right. Events proved that the Prime 
Minister proved a pedant in the matter, and the late Emperor 
was right. Ram a - Gupta was a coward, as ViSakhadatta 
puts it, or a man of little courage, as Rajasekhara’s authority 
describes him. As far as he could do it, he lost everything — 
the empire, name, prestige and honour of his house. Samudra- 
Gupta must have considered that the Shahanushahi, who had 
occupied the imperial position for the last three centuries, 
though had accepted his suzerainty, was still in the country 
and would probably raise his head again ; .: and that there 
were at the time the powerful and ambitious Vakatakas who 
had been dreaming of acquiring the imperial position for 
themselves. Samudra-Gupta had made a right estimate of 
the , political situation and of his eldest son’s character, 


i Allahabad Pillar Inscription, line 7 4 sabhyeshuchchhvasiteshu 
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while the mini sters evidently failed to realize it. That 
there had been no war of succession is evident from the 
fact that Ohandra-Gupta the nominee son of Samudra-Gupta 
remained with his eldest brother and was present with him 
at the time of the impending disaster and was on good terms 
with his brother, for he offered to risk his life for the king. 

§ 13. The factor which seems to have operated in favour 
of the succession was the respect for the orthodox Hindu 
Law which was reigning supreme at the time, having been 
brought on its pedestal back by the Gupta regime itself. The 
Guptas and their whole court were fastidious Hindus. Chandra- 
Gupta himself, following the example of Bharata, would have 
allowed his elder brother Kama to be seated on the throne 
against the parental bequest, as a pious act of self -negation, 
.dictated both by tradition and law. Abu Salih and the inscrip- 
tions both unite in describing him as a man with a religious 
turn of mind. 

(iv) Dhruva-Devi. 

§ 14. Dhruva-devf who is very respectfully spoken of 
both by contemporaries and subsequent generations (e.g., she is 
referred to as Dhruva- s vamlnl in the verse quoted by Raja- 
sekhara), seems to have given up marital relations with Rama- 
Gupta after her rescue, according to Visakhadatta. She was 
justified in giving up her unmanly husband, who had belied his 
name and the tradition underlying that name. Rama had 
fought Havana for his wife, while Rama- Gupta agreed to give up 
his wife and hand her over to the Mlechchha to save his own life 
and throne. She had a right to be disgusted ; and unless she 
were an effete woman with no individuality and backbone, 
as long as she was a woman, she must resent and decline to 
own such a despicable man as her lord. She was, according to 
VMakhadatta, burning with shame, indignation, sorrow, asceti- 
cism and fear 1 (of molestation from Rama-Gupta ?). 


§ 15. How Rama-Gupta J s end came about, we do not 
know and we will not know until we recover a complete copy of 
the Devi-Chandraguptam. Very likely it came about in the 



1 XIV, 229, verse in passage marked VI. 
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form of a popular rising : for the Maha-Bharata says that the 
king who does not protect is to be treated like a rabid dog by 
his subjects. It seems, however, certain that it was a violent 
end. But there is no evidence yet to connect it directly or 
indirectly with Chandra- Gupta , In rescuing the honour of the 
Queen of Hindu India and his brother's throne he acted as one 
of the noblest of men. He had made personal sacrifice in allow- 
ing Ms brother's succession. He as king practically abolished 
capital punishment in India. In face of his known character, we 
cannot accept the story attributing his brother’s murder to 
him, in the absence of positive and reliable evidence. 1 He is 
called a Edjarshi 2 3 at Udyagiri and Vi^akhadatta in the Mudra- 
Rakshasa bharatavdkya (discussed below) describes Chandra- 
Gupta as bandhubhrityafy ( 4 loyal to Ms brother '). Available evi- 
dence contradicts the later aspersion which the Sanjan plate is 
careful to qualify with c as one hears Although the evidence 
of Abu Salih is against Chandra-Gupta but it is to be taken as 
yet lacking corroboration and the details lack reality.® 

Re-mabeiage of DhrtjvadbvL 

§ 15. The re-marriage of Dhruvadevi with Chandra-Gupta 
must be accepted as a historical fact. 

We have the reference contained in the Sanjan Copperplate 
of Amoghavarsha (I) dated 795 &aka (=873 A.D.). Amogha- 
varsha who had gifted away the entire State (i.e., its revenue) 
and once cut off his finger to deliver his subjects from some 
national distress, was compared with the Gupta king, the 

1 Bana does not give Chandra-Gupta in his list as murdering his 
brother. Mr, Altekar’s explanation (J.B.O.R.S., XV, Ul ; XIV, 241-242} 
Is not bom© out by the text he relies on. The reference madcmavibura - 
gopana-parasya seems to be an affair like or related to his love for 
Madhavasena (J.B,O.R.S. f XTV, 228, I. A., 1923, p, 183), and ^atrubMtasyu 
has an evident connexion with an episode of that nature. In that hhita 
state of mind he seeks refuge into the palace. 

2 Fleet, GJ., p. 35, 1. 3. 

3 Abu Salih’s this part of the story does not read like history. That 
the king’s palace should be unattended by any guards at the door and any 
servants inside, and his. not recognizing even the voice of Ms beggar-brother 

(Barkamaris) are details belonging to the region of pure fiction. 
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greatest data (benefactor) of the Kali Age, who had caused to 
be recorded gifts of a hundred thousand Kotis (crores) [ in his 
reign]. The comparison was concluded to the advantage of the 
Rashtrakuta king, as the Gupta king was alleged to have mis- 
appropriated the kingdom of his brother and also taken his 
Devi (Queen). Abu Salih says that Vikramaditya performed 
the obsequies of his brother and married the queen of his brother 
on Ms death. The fact that Chandra-Gupta re-married Dhruva- 
devi, the widow of his brother, is certain. Such a marriage was 
not only sanctioned but held desirable by the Hindu Law which 
ruled in that age. The story given in the Mujmal-ut-Tawarikh 
that the Queen had been first betrothed to Vikramaditya and 
that his elder brother Rawwal took her himself as his wife 
may or may not be true, it may or may not be a subsequent 
explanation. But the popular version attested by the account 
given by Abu Salih and the taunt in the Sanjan plate, together 
with the statement in the official documents of the Guptas, 
establish the re-marriage. 

(v) The place of Rama-Gupta’ s disaster. 

§ 16. Abu Salih says that Vikramaditya’ s brother was 
besieged in a hill-fortress. We are here materially helped by 
Raja&ekhara who in his Kavyamimamsa (p. 47, ch. IX — on 
Arthavyapti) cites from an older authority a verse discussed 
above saying £ in that very Himalaya 5 fwi^t) where the 

demoralised ( khandita-sahasah) ‘ Sarma-Gupta 5 (corr. Rama - 
Gupta) had been besieged ( ruddhagatih ) and had to (agree to) 
surrender £ the Queen Dhruva-Svamini 9 £ Your fame is sung by 
womenfolk. . This datum is earlier than Rajasekhara, that is, 
earlier than 900 A.D. And we have it stated definitely therein 
that the Gupta king was held up in a place in the Himalayan 
range. We may take note of the fact that Abu Salih’s survey 
is confined to the provinces of Sindh and the Punjab. I would 
conclude that the place was in the hills in the Jallundhar Doab, 
somewhere in or about the Sabathu Hill of the Himalayas where 
in the Moghul times Guru Govind Simha founded his military 
base. My reasons for this conclusion are these. The Gupta empire 
under the preceding reign, according to the Allahabad Pillar 
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inscription, which was recorded after the death of Samudra- 
Gupta either under Eama-Gupta or Chandra-Gupta, extended 
upto the kingdom of Kartripura and Nepal. The territory 
adjoining Kartripura was thus evidently under the rule of the 
Guptas. The hill-fortress — a strong position and a strong 
building — had been already prepared, according to Abu Salih, 
i.e., by the Gupta kings. We may take it that it must have been 
in the Gupta territory. There was a war in the plains and the 
Gupta king was forced to take shelter in his fortress. Now, 
battle-fields in each country are designed by nature. As a big 
land war is bound to be decided near Attock in the Frontier 
Province, or at Panipat if it takes place in the Kurukshetra 
country ; similarly in the Punjab proper the field designed by 
nature is the Doab of Jallundhar between the Beas and Jheium, 
as illustrated by the Sikh Wars in recent times. 

§ 17. Do we get any place-name in our documents for 
this war ? Aripura of Bana, if a proper-name, was the area 
which like Kartripura, extended upto the Himalayan Hills, viz., 
to the Simla and Sabathu Hills. King Bhoja reads it as Alipura 
(transcribed in the southern manuscript as Alipura ). The old 
village of Aliwdl in the Jallundhar District which became a 
battle-field in the first Sikh War might be retaining that ancient 
name. 1 

The Shahi-Shahdnuskahi ('King, king of kings’), that is, 
the Kushana Emperor, the neighbour of Samudra- Gupta, could 
have been only in the Punjab. His territory extended from the 
frontiers of Katripura upto Bactria, his ancestral seat, probably 
as one administrative unit. 2 

(vi) The 8aka~patL 

The Saka-pati of our authorities 2 therefore was in the 
Punjab, and undoubtedly he was Salcddhipati, as Sankara calls 
him or * Sakhddhipati of Eajasekhara’s author, that is, he was the 
Emperor of the Sakas or the Sakan Emperor, the ShaM-SMhd- 
nuslidhi ['King, king of kings/]. The other title given by 

1 I am told, there is a hill-fortress AUpur in the Kangra District. 

2 Tor his name and kingdom in the Punjab see my second paper on 
the subject in the next issue of this Journal. 
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Sankara, SaMndrh dcharyafa has a bearing on this question. 
That king was not only the emperor of the Sakas but also their 
religious leader-whioh is probably an attempt to give value to 

Daivaputra 1 the Son of Heaven . 


(vii) Date of the SaMdhipati War. 

The war was fought immediately or soon after the death 
of Samudra-Gupta and the accession of Rama-Gupta This is 
suggested by Abu Salih’s account. The fewness of K^has 
eoL and their being only of one variety suggest that the 
total reign of Rama-Gupta Kacha, both before and after the 
Himalayan disaster, did not cover more than two years pr so. 
We should date the war about 375-380 A.D. Early m the 
beginning of the next century when Fa-Hian comes, he does 
not find any big Buddhist emperor in the Punjab, nor does he 
mention a recent war. He only knows an established and 
wonderfully well-regulated and a most prosperous government. 
The war must have been finished some considerable time before 


his visit. 


fviiil Forms of Gupta 


§ 18. I have shown in my separate note on the authorship 
of the Kamandakiya Niti-sara that in the Gupta names the real 
names are the first members . This is fully established by inscrip- 
tions (cited in that note). ‘ Gupta ’ is to be taken in the names as 
upadhi (title ) — GhandraSchasau Guptah, as in the case of ‘Prabhd- 
rnti Gupta. ’. The real name of Chandra-Gupta is therefore 
Chandra, Chandra the Gupta. Compare in this connection the 
expression Gupta-ndtha in the Mandasor inscription of the 
‘national leader’ Yasodharman who was not a king and who 
mentions his sovereign as ‘ the Gupta Master’. All Hindu writers 
(e.g., in the Sanjan plate) treat Gupta as the family title, which 
means that it is not a part of the name. This is clearly illus- 
trated by Deva-raja and Deva-Gupta, the other name of Chandra- 
Gupta. We should spell these names as Chandra Gupta, Kumara 
Gupta, etc., and not as Chandragupta, Kumaragupta, etc. We 
should also note that the coins of Kacha Gupta always and 
Chandra-Gupta often show the name only as ‘ Kacha ’ and 


‘ Chandra ’. 
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(is) Miharauli Iron Pillar . 

§ 19. The original site of the iron pillar now standing at 
Kutub-Mihrauli (Delhi) must have been a 4 mountain ? (girau), 
at Vishnupada, as the inscription on it proves. It was probably 
in the Himalayas near or above Hardwar which is reputed as 
Vishypupadi. The place must have been under Anahgapala to 
enable him to bring it from there and re-set it at Delhi. This 
too points towards the Hardwar hills. The inscription on it 
is later than the death of the sovereign Chandra mentioned on 
the pillar. The pillar was erected by himself, but the inscrip- 
tion was engraved by his successor. 

Mr, Ganga Prasad Mehta, a professor of history at the 
Hindu University at Benares, has written a work in Hindi 
on Chandra -Gupta II for the Hindustani Acadamy of Allahabad. 
In its introduction I have accepted the identification by that 
scholar of the Chandra of the Iron Pillar with Chandra-Gupta 
II. For the information of English-knowing scholars I may 
give here the line of the argument of Mr. Mehta. He compares 
the language of and expressions in the coins of Chandra-Gupta 
II with those occurring on the pillar. He also shows that 
Chandra-Gupta was a great Vaishnava both according to the 
Gupta inscriptions and this pillar. The comparison of expres- 
sions seems to me as convincing. Chandra's identification with 
the Chandra of Susunia inscription, as originally proposed by 
MM. Haraprasad Sastri, is to be given up, as Sir, K. N. Dikshit 
has proved the latter to be a Bengal king. The scripts also 
prove that the latter flourished later than the builder of the 
Iron Pillar. 

§20. The last line of the Iron Pillar has a curious word, 
Ihdvena , which has been variously taken, viz,, as a proper-name 
and as a mis-spelt word. 1 2 Its position shows that it is a proper 
name. But instead of correcting it into bhdvena (as done by 
Dr. Fleet) I would read it as Devem ? 

§21. In any case the identity seems to be certain. For 
this we have internal evidence in the history recorded in 


1 Meet, Gl,p, 142, No. 2. 

2 The letter is clearly cut as dha, which in any case is a mistake. 
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the inscription itself. The king ‘ having crossed in war 5 ‘ the 
seven faces of the river Sindhu 5 defeated the Bactrian (i.6,, in 
or about Bactria) (tirtva vena xmikhani sapta samare Sindhor 
jjita Valhikah). This will be necessary if Chandra- Gupta XX 
wanted to finish the Kushana rule in India once for all. That 
he did finish it is admitted at all hands. The Kushanas 
had Bactria, their ancestral home, as their real base, wherefrom 
they retrieved their position shaken in India in the past. It 
was necessary to wage war over the whole of the Sapia-Sindhu 
area (Persian Haft-Hindu) with which Afghanistan and Bactria. 
were intimately and integrally connected. Chandra conquered 
the seven faces or feeders of the Indus ‘ in war 5 , that is, he had 
to contest all the ground of the Seven-Sindhu Province. In going 
to Bactria from Aryavarta one has to cross successively the 
seven rivers making up the Indus (i.e., the five rivers of the 
Punjab, with the Kabul and the Kunar rivers meeting the 
Indus). The Kabul, the Kunar and the five rivers of the Punjab 
make up the trunk or the body of the Indus: the Indus in 
fact has seven ‘mukhas’, faces, mouths or feeders. They are 
not the mouths of the River as we understand the term in 
English. Only a mariner will think of passing the seven 
mouths of the Indus at the sea. No sane man will see the 
necessity of crossing all the mouths of the river in an expedition 
even in going to Baluchistan, to get where one would cross, 
only the main stream of the Indus. Scholars have been misled 
by the word ‘mouths 5 into supposing that the king reached 
Baluchistan and that Baluchistan was meant by Valhika. But 
that the Hindus had a correct and exact view of Valhika (as 
Bactria) even upto the time of Raja&ekhara is proved by the 
Kavyamimansa (Ch. XVII; p. 94). Sapta mufchani in the 
inscription is used in the same sense as chatur-mukha, shaddnana) 
Daidmna — having so many heads. Sindhu ( Nada , a man-river, 
is envisaged as having seven faces or heads. 

§ 22. The script of the Iron Pillar is certainly second only 
in date to the Allahabad Pillar script. Its early character is 
admitted by every one. Now we find that Chandra alone was 
the real name of Chandra-Gupta II, there is therefore no 
difficulty in the way of the identification on the score of the 
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name-form. The history of the extinction of the Kushana 
power in India fits in with the history recorded on the Iron 
Pillar. In the inscription, passages from coin-legends of 
Chandra-Gupta II are incorporated, as Mr. Mehta shows. He 
is the great Vaishnava ^king of the dynasty. The age of the 
script agrees exactly with the age of Chandra-Gupta II. Con- 
quest of Bengal is proved by the possessions of Bengal in the 
hands of his descendants. Chandra-Gupta II’s political influence 
in southern countries is now well-established. 1 All this fully 
tallies with the biography of Chandra on the Iron Pillar. I do 
not find that there is any loop-hole for an escape from the 
identification of the Chandra of the Iron Pillar with Chandra- 
Gupta II. 

§23. The language of the verses is one which only a. 
Kalidasa could have employed. Kalidasa who was a contem- 
porary {being an ambassador of Chandra-Gupta II in the south *) 
could not have thought of describing a Hindu digvijaya reaching 
the banks of the Oxus (Vankshu), i.e., Bactria, without the 
fact having been accomplished by a Hindu Sovereign before 
or in hie time, and who could this Hindu Sovereign be other 
than Chandra-Gupta II ? 

(x) VisdkhadaUa . 

§ 24. When last December I saw the Gupta cave-temple at 
Udaygiri (Bhilsa-Vidisa), cut by the Governor of Chandra-Gupta 
II, and the Varaha panel, I found for myself the whole 
scheme — the Varaha, the rock-cut temple, the subsidiary statues 
of the Gupta coin-goddess, etc. — as one piece of architectural 
design. The same polish which is on the handsome figures of 
Jaya and Vijaya with long locks of hair parted in the, middle, 
at the door of the temple, extends up to the Varaha panel 
executed by the side of the door. It was a good thing that the 
Varaha figure is sculptured outside the temple, otherwise the 
grandeur of that masterpiece would have been lost in the 
darkness of the cave. Face to face with the standing figure of 
Varaha, in the pose of Chandra-Gupta II on his coins, rescuing 


1 Moraes, Kadamba-kida , pp. 21, 26, 27. 
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by the end of his tusk a most beautiful woman, receiving the 
homage of orthodoxy in the persons of rishis and of the crowd 
playing various music, face to face with that image, I recalled 
to my mind ViSakhadatta’s bharatavakya : — 

w sspsrxrftiron *jcrar?t: i 

^HNftWFfn’lT wf^FcTT 

«r »nff w 

The Stesha in the verse is to he interpreted* Dhundhiraja, 
the commentator, failed to carry the figure upto the part 
dealing with 4 King Chandra- Gupta The verse, fully interpre- 
ted, gives the biography of the King Chandra-Gupta. Chandra - 
Gupta has been taken by Visakhadatta to mean Vishnu : 
chandra = gold; chandragupta = hiranya-garbha = V ishnu . 1 Prithvi 
is Dhurd , bhuta-dhdtri is the mother of the race as well as 
the Prithvi; danta-koti is a weapon, a dagger-knife shaped 
as the tusk of a boar still current in India. 2 Now Visakhadatta 
had to bring in the weapon danta-koti in his allusion to his 
king 4 reigning at present 5 ; for this he adopted the simile of the 
Varaha incarnation, where also the rescued Earth is regarded as 
v'ishnu’s wife. He executed his Alesha in a masterly manner. 
Vishnu killed Hiranyaksha by assuming the guise of Boar; 
Chandra-Gupta killed the Mlechchha by assuming an appro- 
priate disguise, of sakti (Vaishnavi). 

To translate the benedictory verse in its two main aspects — 
(1) King Chandra-Gupta and (2) Vishnu: — 

(1) May the king Chandra Gupta, loyal to his (late) Majestic (S'Hman) 
brother, rule over the country for a long time — the king on the arms of 
whose royal figure at this moment rests she (the Country or Queen 
Dhruva-Devi) who had been subjected to mental agony by the Mlechchhas, 
the king who, while being his own self (sex), assumed the disguise of Varahi 


1 See Sarvananda on Amara, III. 180. Gupta by itself means Vishnu 

(l 7 ** & Nama). 

2 For danta (Vedic) as the head of an arrow or some similar weapon 
see Monier Williams (Sans. Diet.) I take dantakoti as a technical Gupta 
name of the dagger called Karauli at present. 
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(tShkti-energy), a form required (‘appropriate 5 ) in the duty of protection 
(avanavidhau) and who rescued by the point of danta-koti (dagger) the 
drowning, sinking Protectress (i.e., the Queen; with the other meaning, 
the ‘Earth’). 

The other (2) meaning (in Vishnu-paksha) is : 

That Vishnu, the lord of the Earth, may protect for ever the 
Country, — Vishnu who possesses Sri, and his servants in the (two) brothers 
(J ay a and Vijaya), who in the process of rescue assumed the necessary form 
of Varaha (Boar), though he is Self-Soul, at the end of whose tusk the 
Bearess of living beings, sinking in the deluge, obtained safety, and on 
the two arms of whose regal figure, rests she who had been harassed 
by the Miechchhas (Astiras). 

§25. The sculpture seems to me to be the result of 
Visakhadatta’s imagination. The temple is without a deity 
inside. The deity is sculptured outside. But the temple has 
the two brothers (Jaya and Vijaya) at the door. The sculptor 
has followed the imagery of Visakhadatta and if Vi^akha- 
datta was a man of Malwa or related to the Governor of 
Chandra-Gupta who was the donor of the temple and the 
sculptures, he might have himself directed the drawing. In 
any case the two are interconnected. The sculptor has drawn 
a Chandra-Gupta (with Dhrumdevi)- Varaha, and the poet a 
Chandra-Gupta Maurya turned into Chandra-Gupta II plus a 
Vishnu of necessity — the necessity of a low disguise. 1 II 

§26. The Devi-Chandraguptam is the life-drama of this 
epic king. We have the illustration in the Kaumudimahotsava , 
another Gupta piece, where the biography of a ruling king was 
staged. 2 But the Devl-Ohandraguptam was probably rendered 
later than its hero. The familiar name ‘ Deva 9 is replaced by 
the official name Chandra-Gupta even in his pre-coronation 
state. A love-scene with a courtezan is staged, which would be 
an indecency in the life-time of the hero. The drama must have 

1 By calling the king * parthiva Chandra-Gupta ’ (‘ Vishnu in human, 
material form 5 ) probably the poet is (hinting) that the upasya and the 
updsalca were identified { tanmaya ) by devotion, and the consequents 
manifestation of superhuman deeds, partaking of the attributes of Vishgu 
through the devotee, was the result of that bhakti unity. 

2 For the book see the Journal of the Andhra Research Society, Vols. 

II and III ; and discussion thereon by me in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, 1930, p. 50 fl 
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been written in the time of his son and might not have 
been published by the author in his own life-time. While 
Mudra-Bakshasa is a contemporary document, the Devl- 
Chandraguptam is later. The author must have been a younger 
contemporary of the king. He was a ‘Maharaja’s’ grandson; 
probably he belonged to Malwa and was unfamiliar with the 
familiar name of the King (‘ Deva ’) which is used by his daughter 
Prabhavati Gupta and her descendants. 



V. — The Book on Political Science by Sikhara, 

Prime Minister of Chandra -Gupta II. 

By K. P. JayaswaL 

Abu Salih, 1 the Arab, who made an abstract- of the book of 
Sifar or Siqar (= Sikhara) 2 gives the name of the book as 
Adabu- 1 Muluh or f Instructions to Kings 9 which is a rendering of 
Rdja-niii. That Kamandakiya Niti is a work which had been 
well-established before the time of Bhavabhuti and Danclin is 
shown by Ganapati Sastri (Trivandrum 8*S* no. 14, pp. V-VI). 

Other grounds for holding it to be a Gupta production are given 
by me in my Hindu Polity (i. 215) and I need not repeat them 
here. Abu Salih and the Niti itself help us in assigning it to 
the reign of Chandra-Gupta II. 

Just as Visakhadatta contrives to give the name of Chandra - 
Gupta II in the benedictory verse at the close of the Mudra- 
Rakshasa, the author of the Niti-sara manages to give the name 
of his patron in an unmistakable way in the opening verse. 

Owing to the double meaning (Mesha) which is the ruling liter- 
ary fashion of the Gupta Kavya, the reference escaped notice of 
scholars : 

W sprreT^i Trfer fengfcr i 

j 

Jrebrfer* t ;| 

‘ His Majesty (tinman) King Deva, holder of the sceptre, by 
whose authority men are adhering to the traditional (national) 
path, is ruling (“ is victorious 

We know from the Sanchi inscription of Amrakardava, an 
officer of Chandra-Gupta II, that the emperor Chandra-Gupta’s 
pet name {jpriya-nama , translated as e familiar name 5 by Fleet, 

G.I., p. S3] was Deva-rdja or 4 King Deva 5 . That Deva was the 
name and not Deva-rdja is evident from the fact that Prabha- 
vatl Gupta is described as the daughter of Deva Gupta , not 



1 See my article on Chandra-Gupta II, in this issue. - 

2 Misreading of q for / for want of one dot. See my article on 


Chandra-Gupta II, supra* 
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Deva-raja, in the Vakataka inscriptions (Fleet, G. I., p. 235£L). 
The identity of Chandra-Gupta II and Deva-Gupta, father of 
Prabhavati, is fully established by the inscription discussed by 
Mr. Pathak which gives Chandra-Gupta instead of Deva-Gupta 
(LA., 1912, 215, V. Smith, J.R.A.S., 1914, 325). The names of 
the Gupta dynasty with - Gupta endings are to be spelt in 
English with a capital G (e.g., Chandra-Gupta), as the real 
names are only the first members (Samudra, Chandra, Skanda, 
etc.). This is illustrated by the forms Deva-rdja , Deva-Gupta , 
Prabhavati-Gupta , etc., where Gupta is used as a mere surname. 

The real name was thus only ‘ Devah We already know 
that ministerial posts were hereditary under the Guptas. 1 The 
old, blind Manirin ( c Wazir ’), who evidently came down from 
the time of the emperor’s father, exercised the privilege of age 
in referring to his new and young sovereign by the priya (dear 
and familiar) name Deva. 

The book further bears the stamp of the revival of the 
traditions of Chandra-Gupta the Maurya. As royal parents 
revived the name naming their sons after the Maurya Chandra- 
Gupta, as emperors sought to revive the Indian empire of the 
Maurya, so authors went back to the Maurya literature and 
made pointed references to it. Our NUi belongs to that class, 
and the author does bring in the name of Chandra-Gupta and 
Kautilya (djahara nrichandraya Ghandragupidya mediriim , i. 5). 

The author says that he is giving ‘ Instructions to the King 
(or, kings) 7 in the matters of government by his manual (i, 7-8, 
sfir, ....)• 

The last verse of Ch. 25 (verse 71) seems to defend Chandra- 
Gupta II for killing the Saka by stratagem : 

c This is well settled that enemies may be killed by 
stratagem ; morality is not offended by a murder of an 
enemy through disguise ’ : 

*r f? fcR^rfer wr wwrr signer: \\ 


1 Allan, C.C.G.D., p. xiijL Sikhara, however, was a Brahmin, whose 
father was a pandita ; he seems to have risen himself by learning, but in 
his son the post became hereditary (El. X, 70). 
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And lie cites what Drona’s son did, while the Pandava 
army was asleep, unsuspecting ( 

firftt tt). 

There are numerous passages in the Nlti which echo the 
language and style of the classical Gupta poets. 

Kamandaka was probably a family title of Sikhara, as 
Kautilya was of Vishnugupta. As Vishnugupta Kautilya wrote 
hie Artha-^astra for Narendra (Chandra-Gupta Maurya), Sikhara 
(Kamandaka) wrote his Nlti-sara for king Bern. 

Khazraji 1 Ibn Abi Usaibei’a, the Arab writer, in his history 
of scientists which he completed in 743 A.H., mentions (vol. II, 
pp. 32-34, Egyptian printed edition, Matba-i-Wahbia, .1882 
A.D.) that the book by the Hindi author Sikkar , (which can 
be read both as Sikkar and Sikkah) was translated into Arabic 
(evidently under the Abbasid Caliphs). This Sikkar is Sikhara 
and undoubtedly the same authority who is mentioned by Abu 
Salih and is misspelt in the manuscript consulted by Elliot 
as Sifar (or Safar ). Khazraji tells us that some Hindu author 
Sanjhal (J#apl^) wrote on the book of Sikkar. Khazraji is her© 
giving the name of the commentator of Sikkar, i.e., Sikhara. 
There was only one early commentator of the Kamandaka-NIti, 
Sankara- Arya, and Sankara- Arya cites no other commentator. 2 * * * * * ' 
We do not know the date of Sahkara-Arya from Indian sources. 
Sahkararya does not quote any late authority. 8 The word 
Sankara, pronounced in a vernacular of the Punjab or Sindh 
as Sahgkar or Sangkhar , will be rendered by Arabs as Sanghar 
and Sanghar. 


I I am obliged to my friend Mr. Reaz Hasan Khan for kindly giving 

me an extract from this author bearing on Sanskrit authorities known to 

the Arabs, 

* That Sahkararya is not the same as Sankara, the commentator of 

the MudrS-Rakfhasa, is clear from their respective styles, and the forms of 
their names would also indicate two different persons. . 

8 He cites Kautilya, a book on trade (panya) by Videhardja, one on 

agriculture by Paraiara (II § 3, 14). The last two are unknown to every 

other writer on polities. 


VI. — The Param liras of BhlnmaL 

D. C. Ganguly, M.A., PinD. (London)* 

The B hinm al branch of the Paramaras played a considerable 
part in the history of mediaeval India. The princes of this 
family designated themselves the rulers of Marumandala L 
Their territory extended upto Balmer in the J odhpur State on 
the west, and their capital was at Sri mala, the modem Bhinmal, 
in the same Jodhpur State, a hundred miles south-west from 
Jodhpur itself. 

Our main source of material for building up the short 
history of this family is the mutilated Kiradu inscription. 1 2 

The record is dated 1218 V.S.=1161 A.D. Here Sindhu- 
raja is described as the earliest member of the family, whose son 
and successor was Dusala. The former is probably the same 
as the younger brother and successor of the Paramara Vakpati 
-Muoja, king of Malwa (A.D. 972-995). Vakpati once proceed- 
ed as far as the country of Marwar, in the course of his 
campaigns. 3 It may he that during that time Candana and 
Dusala were respectively posted in Jalor and Bhinmal, as 
Viceroys of the imperial house of Dhara. 

After a mention of the name Dusala, a few lines in the 
Kiradu inscription are illegible. Next we come across the 
name of the prince Devaraja. An inscription 4 of his reign has 
been discovered. It is dated Sam. 1059=1002 A.D., and was 
issued when the king was residing in Srimala (i.e. 3 Bhinmal). 

Devaraja seems to have established friendly relations 
with the Cahamanas of ^akambharx after the defeat of the 
Malava king Sindhuraja by the Caulukya Oamundaraja. 5 His 
inscription relates that he pleased one Durlabharaja by his 
military achievement. Durlabha was, in all probability, the 


1 Kiradu inscription. (Unpublished). 

2 Ibid, 3 M U., Vol. X, p. 20. 

4 Srim&l avasthita mahar&jMhir&ja-Sri-Devar&ja, (Unpublished.) 

6 M.L, Vol. I, p. 297. 
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Cahamana Mug of the same name, the younger brother of 
Vigraharaja, who ruled Sakambhari in. the latter part of the 
tenth century AJX 

After the mention of Devaraja, some lines in the Kir&du 
inscription are again found broken. I think we miss in them 
the name of Dhamdhuka. Next comes Krsnaraja. Two ins- 
criptions of his reign have been discovered. 

The first one is found on a pillar of a rest-house, east of 
the temple of Baraji, in the town of Bhinmal. 1 It was issued 
in Sam. 1117 = 1060 A.D., when Maha raj adhiraj a Sri -Krsna- 
raja, son of Dhamdhuka, grandson of Devaraja of the Paramara 
race, was ruling at Srimala. Its object is to register the facts 
that five personages, viz., Kirinaditya (Kiranaditya ?) and Van! 
Dhamdhaka, sons of Jola of the Dharkuta family, Dada Hari, 
son of Madhava, Dhamdhanaka, son of Dharanacanda, and 
Dharanaditya, son of Sarvadeva of the Thakhata race, undertook 
the work of repairing the temple of the Sun-god named Jagats- 
vami. After the completion of the work a Brahman named 
Jejaka made at his own cost a golden jar and placed it on the 
'temple. The king Krsnaraja, in order to meet the expenses of 

the temple, ordered that a certain village in the Sri 2 * puriya- 

mandala should pay to it yearly 20 drammas. He also granted 
for the same purpose a plot of land and a drona from his store 
'{of the crops) in the village of Sacaliya. The grant was executed 
by Candana. 

The second inscription, 8 dated Sam. 1123=1066 AJX, was 
found on a pillar of the temple of Jagsvami at Srimala. It 
also mentions the name of Krsnaraja as ruling in Srimala, and 
designates him as maharajadhiraja. It mentions the names of 
a number of servants of the officers of religion in the service of 
the God Candisa Mahadeva, and records the gift of a certain 
number of drammas by the Brahmans Guga and Vahata in 
favour of the above deity. 

The decline of the power of the Paramara government at 


i Bom, Gaz.» ¥oi I, Part I, p. 472. 

* A portion of the name of the province is missing. 

* Bom. Qaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 473, 
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Dhara in the sixth decade of the eleventh century A.D., left 
the Caulukya Bhima I, the king of Gujarat, free to ravage its- 
collateral branches in Marwar and Abu. Krsnaraja’s military 
strength was too insignificant to check the onward march of the 
Caulukyas. He fell a captive in the hands of Bhima and was 
thrown into prison. In this terrible calamity he obtained his 
release through the help of the Cahamanas of NadoL In the 
Sundhahil! inscription 1 king Balaprasada, the successor of Ana- 
hilla, is described as having forced Bhima to release Krsnadeva*. 
Bhima I closed his reign in 1063 A.D. The Bhinmal inscrip- 
tion dated 1066 A.D., referred to above, proves that Krsnaraja 
after his release regained his throne and ruled his territory as an 
independent monarch. He was followed by Socchiraja, Udaya- 
raja and Somesvara. 

The Kiradu inscription, 2 dated Sam. 1218=1161 A.D.,, 
already referred to above, was issued during the reign of the 
last-mentioned prince. 

In the middle of the twelfth century A.D., the Cahamanas 
of Nadol seem to have wrested from Somesvara the territory of 
Kiradu with the assistance of the Caulukya Kumarapala, the 
king of Gujarat. The Cahamana Alhana, a feudatory of the 
Caulukyas, issued an inscription dated Sam. 1209=1152 A.D,, 
from Kiradu. 3 

Kumar ap ala’s victory over the Ajmer king Arnoraja 
brought a period of great prosperity to the Gujarat empire* 
But Vigraharaja (1153-1164 A.D.), the successor of Arnoraja, 
a powerful military leader, invaded the territory of the Caulu- 
kyas, and is said to have converted Naddula (Nadol) into a- 
nadavala (i.e, y bed of reeds) and Javalipura (Jalor) into Jvala- 
pura {i.e., a city of flame). 4 He also reduced many small 
villages of Ms enemy into hamlets. 5 

1 Jajfie bhubhrt tad arm tanayas tasya Va(Ba)lapra$ado Bhima. 
-ksmAbhrc-carana-yugali-marddana-vyajatoyah | kurvan pidam ativa(ba) 
lataya moeayam&sa karagarad bhumipatim api tatha Krsnadev&bhidM- 
nam|i v. 18. (£?.!., Vol IX, p. 76). 

* Unpublished. 

3 X.I., Vol XI, p. 43, 
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Somesvara probably took advantage of this disturbed 
condition of things in Marwar and regained his ancestral terri- 
tory of Kiradu with the assistance of the Cahamanas of Ajmer. 

Somesvara appears to have been succeeded by Jayatasiha. 
An inscription of Jayatasiha 5 s (Jayatasimha’s) reign 1 has been 
discovered on a pillar in the temple of Jagsvami, at Bhinmal. 
It records that in Sam. 1239, Asvina,=1182 A.D., October, in 
the victorious reign of the Maharajaputra Jayatasiha, at Sri- 
mala, a certain person, viz., Aravasaka Vahiyana, the Guhila, 
son of Pramahida, gave to Yalakadeva one dramma in cash. 

The Rajput bard describes Jaitsi as a Parana ara, ruling in 
Abu. 2 He is also mentioned as a contemporary of the Oaulukya 
Bhima II (1178-1239 A.D.) and the Cahamana Prthviraja III, 
son of Somesvara, the king of Ajmer (1179-1193 A.D*). It is 
evidently an error on the part of the bard to describe Mm as 
the king of Abu, where the Paramara Bharavarsa ruled from 
1102 to 1227 A.D. in unbroken continuity. The bard relates 
to us an interesting incident 3 which resulted in a terrible fight 
between Jaitsi and the Cahamana Prthviraja III on one side 
and Bhima II on the other. 

The story runs that Jaitsi had a very beautiful daughter, 
Ichanikumari, who was betrothed to Prthviraja III, and that 
Bhima II, hearing about her extreme beauty, determined to 
have her for wife himself. He sent an ambassador to the 
Paramara chief, demanding the hand of his daughter, but Jaitsi 
and his son Salakfia refused to comply with this request, as the 
princess was already betrothed to the Cahamana prince. This 
infuriated Bhima, and he ordered the invasion of Abu. Jaitsi, 
finding Ms strength quite inadequate to check the progress of 
the mighty Caulukyas, solicited the Cahamanas for assistance. 
The Cahamanas took up his cause with great zeal, but in the 
battle that ensued the Paramara chief and his son were forced 
to surrender Abu and fled to Marwar. Bhima then advanced 
upon Ajmer, and having slain its king Somesvara, returned to 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 474. 

* Forbes’ Rdsmdld, Ed. by Bawlinson, Vol. I, p. 202. 

* Ibid, pp- 202 sqq. 
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-Gujarat, But Prthviraja took over the government of his 
deceased father, and within a short time invaded Gujarat with 
a strong force. He defeated the Caulukyas and avenged his 
father’s death by killing Bhima. 

The above story probably contains some amount of histo- 
rical truth, notwithstanding the fact that there are in it some 
gross inaccuracies. Bhima II, who ruled from 1178 to 1239 
A.D., was certainly not killed by Prthviraja III. That the 
Cahamana king did invade Gujarat about this period, is borne 
out however by a contemporary record. The Partha-parakrama 
relates that the Paramara Dharavarsa, ruler of Abu, who was a 
feudatory of Bhima II, repulsed a night-attack by Prthviraja, 
the king of Jangala. 1 

Jayatasiha’s reign came to an end shortly after that event. 
He seems to have been succeeded by his son Salakha. The fall 
of the House of Ajmer in 1193 A.D. left the Paramaras of 
Bhinmal in a state of helplessness. The Cahamanas of Nadol 
took the earliest opportunity to fall upon them and deprived 
them of their territory. The Sundha hill inscription relates 
that the Cahamana Udayasimha ruled over Naddula, Javali- 
pura, Mandavyapura, Vagbhatameru, Suracanda, Ratahrada, 
Keda, Ramasainya, Srimdla , Ratnapura and Satyapura. 2 
Three inscriptions of Ms reign, dated Sam. 1262, 1274 and 
1305 (=1206, 1218 and 1249) were issued from &rimala. 3 No- 
thing is known of the Paramaras of Bhinmal since this period. 

1 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. IV, p. 3. 

2 J27.I., Vol. IX, p. 73. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, pp. 474-476. 


VII. — A Note on 4 Old Muslim Inscriptions 
at Patna 


By M. Hamid Kuraishi, Esq., B,A M Archaeological 
Survey of India* 

In the recent ( Sept ember-Decem ber , 1030} issue of the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society Mr. Syed 
Muhammad, B.A., B.L., has published a lengthy article on fi Old 
Muslim inscriptions at Patna" complete with bibliography, 
index, etc. An effort has been made by the author to include 
in the article all available Persian and Arabic inscriptions from 
the time when the town formed part of the extensive kingdom 
of Sultan Husain Shah of Bengal to the year 1857 A.C. Much 
as the work is to be appreciated, certain defects have crept in 
here and there which it is the object of this note to correct. 
In the first place there are a number of Printer’s mistakes in 
the Persian and Arabic texts of the inscriptions, which it is 
hoped will be duly rectified in the errata. Secondly in some of 
Mr. Syed Muhammad’s readings of the inscriptions the require- 
ments of Persian grammar and idiom have been apparently 
overlooked. It is not my purpose here to deal with each in- 
dividual inscription; but a few of the more obvious emenda- 
tions have been made in the hope that the author who seems to 
take a keen interest in Muslim epigraphy may be encouraged to 
be more careful in future* 

(1) Inscription No . 6 on the Mausoleum of Shah Armni , — 
The reading f M * Beautiful paradise of Arzani *, neither 
rhymes properly nor gives good sense ; nor indeed does it yield 
the date .1028 which should be the alphabetical value of the 
chronogram and which is written in figures at the end of the 
epigraph. Obviously the phrase should be read as f Shah-i- 
Jannat Arzani b This reading would rhyme properly, make the 
chronogram equivalent to 1028 AJEL, and give the Ml name of 
the saint at the same time* 

(2) Inscription No . 8 on the Pattkar-ki-Masjid. — In this 
important inscription some serious mistakes require to be 
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amended. According to Mr. Syed Muhammad the mosque was 
built in 1036 A.BL 4 by Prince Parvez under his supervision 5 ; 
but as that Prince died in 1035 A.H. at Burhanpur, the author 
believes that although the Prince began the construction of the 
mosque it was finished after his death. As a matter of fact, 
however, the inscription clearly mentions in the 3rd line the 
construction of the building by a highly respectable officer of the 
Prince named 4 Nazar Khweshgi 5 , i.e., Nazar Bahadur, a 
Khweshgi Afghan of Qasur, near Lahore, who later on held a 
rank of 1,500 under Jahangir and of 4,000 under Shah Jahan 
and died in the year 1062 A.H. at Lahore (Maa£hirul Umara, 
VoL III, pages 818 ffi). The syllable Ba read by the author of 
the article at the beginning of the name Nazar Khweshgi does 
not appear on the stone as will be seen ho iv the facsimile pub- 
lished with this note. 

The chief reason why Mr. Syed Muhammad falls into this 
error, seems to be his failure to read the izafat at the end of 
the word chashm in the first line of the inscription. Obviously 
it was Prince Parvez and not the Emperor Jahangir who was 
the light of the other's eyes. 

Lastly the fact that Khirami ( ) in the last line was 

the poetic name of the composer of the verses has been lost 
sight of altogether with the result that the author is faced with 
a construction quite unusual in Persian and has to give a trans- 
lation which he would not have given otherwise. 

The lines in question read : — 

i$LAdl> T — xftLck, J 


(0 


"t?- f — ‘ i ~Y c 
J Js-a*J Jj i) J JjU sli j-ijjJ 


* M *** *«• * . » • • • 
jhi (jcLL JjS 

UJ?- ***** IjA 


(0 
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t)— ^ J li j (Jljr-** fdjf (o) 

^LjX LJ! r— xA. , ^ j-A. #.Xj 1 — uisT 

which the author translates as : — 

In the reign of the Emperor Jahangir the light of the eye , 
The Just, generous, wise and intelligent Parvez Shah, 

* * * * 

Constructed this choice building under Ms supervision 
and wh ich is 

As firm as a rock in the pursuit of the precepts of 
Mohammad 

Jjc sjc 

I asked about the date of construction from the old 
wisdom, 

Which said ‘ Say, it is a place to walk to paradise 
In the light of the readings offered by me, however, the 
translation of the verses should be as follows : — 

4 During the viceroyalty of Prince Parvez, the light of the 
eyes of the Emperor Jahangir , who is just in judgment and 
generous with wisdom. 

* * r-s * . 

This especial ( ) building was constructed by Nazar 
Khweshgi who is steadfast like a mountain, in obeying the 
Law { ) of Muhammad. 5 

■* * * * 

I questioned the old man of wisdom about the year of 
its construction and he replied, Say 0 Khirdmi 4 This place 
is the best resort \ 

The inscription might be in situ ; but there is nothing in 
the inscription to indicate that it was originally put up on a 
mosque. 

(3) Inscription No . 9 on the Idgah of Saif Khan . — The last 
but one word in the sixth line of this inscription should be 
Khush, not Arsh. 

(4) Inscription No . 12 on Eaji GhamPs Mosque . — Mr. Syed 
Muhammad finds it difficult to make out how Haji Cband was 
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related to Shaista Khan ; but the Yai nisbat ( ^ ) in Shaista- 
khani ( ) leaves no doubt whatsoever that the build- 

er, Haji Chand, was a slave or a personal servant of Kawwab- 
Shaista Khan. This construction is of frequent occurrence in 
Mus lim inscriptions and we find even ruling kings such as- 
Qutbuddin Aibakand Shamsuddin Altamish mentioning the fact 
that they were the slaves of the Sultan (Shihabuddin Ghauri) 
by adding the epithet Sultani at the end of their names. 

(5) Inscription No. 47 on the Lodi Katra Mosque. — In this 
inscription the 2nd hemistich has been read as the 3rd and vice 
versa . The two couplets, of which the inscription consists, 
should be read as follows : — 


jJtju yA ( I ) 











w- 


i- v jt 




(0 


Oib l X J &_Axi 


J ; r*J 

And the translation would be : — 4 When with the help of God,, 
and through the grace of Shah Arzani, this mosque was con- 
structed, the pen of Fate wrote down on an auspicious date “A. 
second Kaba has been erected 5 V 

(6) Inscription No. 12 on Shah Rustam All's tomb in the 
compound of a mosque in the Nanmuhia quarter : — 

In the third hemistich of this inscription Mr. Syed Muham- 
mad has read Na-Jawanmardam as Najawan Murdam. The 
translation should therefore be * if I have not been a Ay**)- 
i.e., a brave or an ideal man in deeds } pass thou by me like a 
brave man ( ) \ Mr. Syed Muhammad’s translation ‘ if 
I died unmanly in action ’ gives a different sense from that which 
the composer of the verses intended to convey. 

The verse in question reads : — 

j \ ^ 0 f ..... „ , <aJ 1 yA b jwjf j 

ttyf ^ S- y 
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(7) Inscription Mo, 79 on Kazim Alt's mosque: — Here 

again, as in the case of No. 47, the 2nd hemistich has been 
read as the 3rd and vice versa. Moreover the word sinimsh in. 
the third hemistich meaning 4 its date ? has been misread as sina 
ash, 4 its chest \ The difference is obvious. Again, the closing 
words of the second line seem to be quite clear on the stone 
and read ( L* sS ) 4 of which the pinnacle touches the 

heavens 5 . Lastly the alphabetical value of the Arabic line 
( JawJf ^fyasdf } which is a slightly altered 

form of the Quranic verse 143, Chapter II with an additional 
word (al-basit) at the end, comes to 1242 AJEL, and is just one 
unit too much compared with the date given in the closing 
words of the main inscription which is in Persian verse. It was 
no doubt with the object of recording the date of the construc- 
tion of the Mosque in Arabic that these alterations were made 
in an important Quranic verse. 

(8) Inscription No, 105 on Mir Abdullah's tomb . — The 
words which have been read by Mr. Syed Muhammad as 
4 Amthal-i-wafiran 5 c the richest men who were examples for it 5 
are really ‘Amthal-o-Aqran 5 (<*^7 $ JlLct) ‘equals and com- 
peers \ 

(9) In inscription No, 108 on Mian Khan's tomb in the com- 
pound of Shaikh Barkafs Mosque , the first couplet reads : — 

jd> L*o* JbLuq 

which Mr. Syed Muhammad translates as : — 

4 Mian Khan in the beginning of whose youth, 

Death was written on the carpet of Ms life/ 

But { ) means 4 rolled up 5 ; so the verse should be 
translated as follows 

4 Mian Khan, whose carpet of life Death rolled up in the 
prime of youth/ 

(10) Inscription No. 110 on the tomb of Muhammadi Khanam 
in the Shia cemetery situated near the Oulzarbagh Railway 
Station : — 
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In this inscription the importance of the epigraph has been 
lost owing to a free translation of the first couplet in which 
all the important points have been left out. 

The line reads « 


jl ^ A— v 




which Mr. Syed Muhammad translates : — 


Ay* 


sJ 


c My heart is broken with lamentation for the separation 
of the good lady Muliammadi Khanain who is dead.’ 

The correct translation of the couplet should, in my humble 
opinion, be as follows : — 

‘ Cry ( Jlw ) 0 broken hearted Furqati in mourning over 
her, for thy good wife ( ) Muhammadi 

Khanam is dead/ 


Thus the line contains the poetic name, Furqati, of the 
composer of these verses who was the husband of the deceased 
lady. The author’s translation does not bring out this relation* 
ship and the takhallus which invest the epitaph with con- 
siderable human interest. 

Some of the inscriptions dealt with by Mr. Syed Muham- 
mad are of great historical importance and it would have been 
better to publish their facsimiles and also to give brief accounts 
of the careers of the personages mentioned therein. 




*v 


mm. 








Report of Anthropological Work in 1930-31 ; 

VIII. — Chdta-Nagpur, the Chutiyas and the 
BfiQivas. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

During the year ending March, 1931, besides making sever- 
al tours in the different Districts of Chbfca-Nagpur to study the 
various aboriginal tribes of the Division, I made extensive 
tours in the Gangpur, Mavurbhanj and Keonjhar States in 
Orissa and in the Jashpur State of the Central Provinces to 
study the BhOiyas in particular and the other aboriginal tribes 
of those States in general. I also paid two visits to the Indian 
Museum to study the additions to its ethnological and archaeolo- 
gical collections. A volume on the BhOiyas of Orissa is ready 
for the press, but owing to financial reasons, the printing has 
been held up. 

While preparing my monograph on the Bhfiiyas of Orissa, 
I had to look up all available previous literature on this 
interesting tribe. Although I found that such literature as 
existed was disappointingly meagre, I came across a short- 
article on the tribe by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, a well-known 
writer of this Province, in which a novel theory of the history 
and migrations of the BhOiyas and, incidentally, of the origin of 
the name of the country now known as Chota Nagpur is 
propounded. That article was published in the Modem Review 
of Calcutta in the year 1907. 

In that article, the learned author laid down the following 
propositions : — - 

(1) That Chota Nagpur was first colonised by the BhOiya 
tribe about the 6th century, A.D., when the Bhfiiyas included or 
were associated with a class of ‘ legendary heroes ? called Chutias. 

(2) That the Bhfiiyas were worshippers of the Nag or 
'cobra, and that these legendary Chutias and Nag- worshipping 
Bhfiiyas contributed to the name e Chutia Nagpur 9 for the, 
country they then ruled or dominated. 
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(3) That the ancestors of the present-day Mundas and 
Hos or Larka Kols, entered the Chota Nagpur plateau later and 
expelled the Bhuiyas and Chutias from Chota-Nagpur, where- 
upon the Bhuiyas and Chutias went eastwards through Manbhum 
and West Bengal to East Bengal and Assam, and became the 
* Baro-Bhfliyas 9 of Bengal and Assam, and the Chutias of 
Assam. 

In the present paper I shall not deal with the question of 
the original habitat and subsequent migrations of the Bhuiyas, 
as this has been elaborately dealt with in my forthcoming 
monograph on that tribe. 

I shall here discuss the different theories as to the origin 
and correct form of the name 4 Chota Nagpur’, of which Mr. 
Mazumdar’s startling theory is the latest and most novel one. 

Three different derivations have been so far given for the 
name of the country known as Chota Nagpur. The first and 
earliest and generally accepted theory is that the country came 
to be called 4 Nagpur 5 after its Nagbamsi Rajas, and that in 
order to distinguish it from the more important Nagpur of the 
Bhonsla Rajas in the adjoining 4 Central Provinces ’> it came to 
be called 4 Chota ’ or the 4 Lesser ’ Nagpur. The second and later 
derivation sponsored or rather originated by Dalton and Bloch- 
mann some sixty years ago, which found favour for some time, 
is that the country was named after the village Chutiya, a vill- 
age in the suburbs of the town of Ranchi, which was once the 
seat of the fourth Nagbamsi Raja. 

The third and most recent and novel theory is that advanc- 
ed by Mr. Mazumdar who has attempted to support Ms theory 
by various historical, philological, and ethnological arguments. 
I shall attempt to show in this paper that Mr. Mazumdar’s 
derivation of the name 4 Chota Nagpur’ from the 'legendary 
Chutias ’ and the c Nag- worshipping Bhuiyas like his attempted 
identification of the 4 Baro Bhuiyas 5 and the 4 Chutias 5 with 
the tribal Bhuiyas, rests on no solid foundation. 

If we trace the origin and history of the name 4 Chota Nag- 
pur ’ or c Chutia Nagpur 5 w© shall find that the name is one of 
comparatively recent origin, and appears to have been first coin- 
ed by the early British administrators of the country. The 
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Muhammadan rulers of India called the country as * Kokera 5 
or 4 Kokhra \ whereas in Hindu times it was included in 
Jharkhand or the Forest Country. And it was after the 
British occupation of the country that the present name Ohota 
Nagpur came into vogue. 

L s Nagpur \ s Chdta-Nagpur * and 4 Chuiid Nagpur \ 

The generally accepted view, which I hope to show is the 
correct one, is. that the country came to he called Nagpur from 
its present Nagbamsi Raj family and that if was by the earliest 
British officers in the country that the term Ohota or Chhota 
(Little or Lesser) came to be prefixed to the name from about 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. This prefix was 
added to distinguish it from the then more famous Nagpur 
of the old Bhonsla Rajas, which together with what is now 
Ohota Nagpur proper was placed within the military and 
political jurisdiction of one and the same British officer. As 
late as in 1841, we find Lieutenant Tiekell, then Assistant 
Political Agent of the Singbhum District of Ohota Nagpur, in a 
paper contributed by him to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 1 referring to the remains of a large city in what he 
calls e Bnrra-Nagpoor 9 (or the 4 Bigger Nagpur \ now capital of 
the Central Provinces) obviously so named to distinguish it from 
ClMd Nagpur , and speaking of Major Wilkinson as the then Re- 
sident of Burra-Nagpur. This derivation would appear to be the 
more probable one when we enquire into the different names by 
which the country has been successively known at different times. 

In pre-Muhammadan times what is now Ohota Nagpur was 
vaguely known to the Hindus as part of Jharkhand or the 
* Forest tract ", and its people vaguely known as belonging to 
one or other of the classes indefinitely termed in the Puranas 
and in more ancient Samskrit works as the 4 Savaras ", 4 Pulin- 
das ", 4 Ni#das \ 

In Moghul times when the country first attracted the atten- 
tion of the Moghul Emperors, it came to be called Kokrdh from 
the name of the Pargana and village still known as Khukra> 


* 1841 ( K ), p. 30. 
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which was then the seat of the Raja of Chota Nagpur, but by 
the local people it was generally called Nagpore or Nagpur (which 
presumably was the name given to it by the Raj family) . In three 
Muhammadan (Persian) works, the Aini-i-AJchari , the Akbar- 
mma , and the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, (the first two written in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century and the last one in the first 
half of the 17th century) references to the country have been 
traced. The name by which it is mentioned in those works is 
KokraJi . In the Ahbamama the name Jharkhand is applied to the 
entire country from Birbhum and Pachet (Manbhum) on the east 
to Ratanpur in Central India in the west, and from Rohtasgarh 
on the north-west to the frontiers of Orissa on the south-east. 
Kdkrah, or Chota-Nagpur proper, is described as 4 a well-cultiv- 
ated district between Orissa and the Dak’hin, ruled over by 
Madhu Singh but 4 inaccessible \ And the Tuzuk4-J ahangiri in- 
forms us that 4 the river which flows through it yields diamonds 9 . 

In some Persian and Urdu documents of the last century, 
the country is described as 4 Nagpur Khoord 9 or the 4 Little 
Nagpur 9 and neither Chutia Nagpur nor Chota Nagpur. To 
this day, the indigenous inhabitants of the country generally 
call the central plateau as simply 4 Nagpur \ 

In Official Reports and other publications of the earlier 
years of British rule, — from the seventies of the eighteenth 
century down to the forties of the nineteenth century, — we 
find the country named generally as { Nagpore 9 and in a few 
instances as e Chota Nagpore 9 or 4 Chotta Nagpur 9 . In a few 
cases also we find the name spelt as * Chuta Nagpore 9 which is 
obviously a mis-spelling due to mispronunciation by foreigners 
of the word 4 Chhota 9 or 'little 9 , as similar contemporaneous 
mis-spellings of numerous other names would appear to indicate. 
In some cases, as I have said, the name 4 Chota Nagpore 9 also 
occurs. In one instance only to which I shall presently refer 
in detail the name was mis-spelt as 4 Chutea Nagpur’. That 
4 Chuta 9 and 4 Chutea 9 were mis-spellings of the word 4 Chota 9 
will be clear from the English equivalents of 'Chuta 9 given 
by some early writers as 4 Little 9 or 4 Lesser \ Since the year 
1854, when Ricketts (Member of the Board of Revenue) made 
his tour of inspection in Chota Nagpur, down to the present 
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day, the name has been invariably spelt first as e Ohota- 
Nagpore 5 and later as £ Chota-Nagpur 5 in all official papers, 
published as well as unpublished. 

The first settlement of revenue with the then Ohota-Nagpur 
Raja (Drip Nath Sahi) was made on behalf of the East India 
Company in the year 1771 A.D. for a term of three years, and 
in the Pdila or lease granted by the Government and the 
Kabuliyai executed by the Raja, the country was simply 
described as 2 3 4 the Pergunnah of Nagpore ’ ; and this name was 
repeated in all the successive Pattas and Kabuliyats and all 
Government correspondence regarding these settlements. 2 

The next available reference to the country that I have 
come across in published letters, despatches, consultations and 
reports of the British Government appears to be Captain Camac’s 
letter to the Governor at Fort William at Calcutta, containing 
a 4 narrative of the Pallamow and Nagpore countries, 5 dated 
Ramgur, 12th August, 1774. In this, too, the country is 
named simply as e Nagpore \ 8 

James Rennell, Major of Engineers and Surveyor-General 
in Bengal, in sheet No. 8 in the volume of Bengal Atlas 4 , pre- 
pared in 1779 A.D. and published in 21 plates in the year 1781 
A.D., gives the spelling of the name of the country as 4 Chuta 
Nagpur J in the body of the map itself, and 4 Chuta Nagpur 5 in 
the Dedication. 

Rennell, who, as scientific explorer and topographical 
expert, must have taken care to see that the names are accur- 
ately recorded may be presumed to have discriminated between 
names differing in pronunciation however slightly. When we 
find Mm spelling the name of the country as £ Chuta Nagpur 5 
and the name of the village (from which the country has been 


2 Vide Papers Relating to Chota-Nagpur Agrarian Disputes (Published 
by the Bengal Government), Part I, pp. 53 ff , and also Part II, and Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Bengal Government , No. XX. 

3 Selections from the Letters, Despatches and other State Papers , preserv- 
ed in the Foreign Department of the Government of India (1772-1785), 
Edited by G. W. Forrest, Vol. I, pp. 1 and 5 (1890). 

4 Map of the Conquered Province on the South of Bahar containing 
Ramgur, Palamow and Ghuta-Nagpur, prepared in 1779. 
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supposed by some later writers to have derived its name) as 

* Chutteah 3 , we may be justified in thinking that in his time, at 
any rate, the country was not known as either * Chutteah Nag- 
pur 5 or * Chutiya Nagpur 5 or * Chutea Nagpur 3 . The spelling 

* Chuta 5 would appear to represent a foreigner’s mispronuncia- 
tion of the name ‘ Chota 3 . In the same map of Chota-Nagpur 
w© find 4 Doorma 3 for ‘ Dorma 5 , ‘ Suunpour 3 for c Sonpur \ and 
so forth. 

The next published official report is the Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company which 
was prepared and signed in 1789 and published in London in 
1812. In the body of the Report 5 itself, there is no mention 
of Chota Nagpur but only of £ Ramghur 3 in which District it was 
then included ; and in the Minutes and Resolutions, it is named 
simply as e Nagpore 3 . But in Appendix No, 4, which is headed 

* Historical and Comparative Analysis of the ‘Finances of 
Bengal 3 prepared by Mr. James Grant, 6 we read, “ Paeheet, 
bounded by Chutea, Nagpoor and Ramgur, the southern districts 
dependent on the Soubah of Bahar ”. 7 And in the Supplement 
to the c Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal, from the Moghul conquest to the present time 3 , Mr. 
Grant writes: — “A third, and elevated adjoining region, still 
further to the south, forms a part of Soubah Behar, no less 
extensive than either of the former, as containing near 18,000 
square miles, though proportionably of very inconsiderable 
value. This highland district, including the modern Sub- 
divisions of Palamow, Ramgur, and Chutea Nagpoor, bounded 
on the east by Bengal, hath since the age of Ptolemy been 
geographically named the three Bellads or Cantons in Arabic, 
and from which its modem denomination of Velyat, may be 
either a corruption if not derived from another root of the same 
language, modified to express a foreign dependent Government. 

“It is also, sometimes generally described under the 
appellation of KoJcerah , more commonly called Nagpoor, from 


6 Fifth Report (Reprinted by Higginbotham & Go., Madras, 1883), Vol. 
I, pp, 1-98 contain the Report on the Finances of Bengal. 

6 ZW&, pp. 221-554. 7 lhid. P p. 254, 
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the diamond mines of that place , as giving most importance to 
the country, making part of the same mountainous tract of 
land, barren in almost everything except the most precious jewels 
in the world; and extending in a devious southerly course 
from Panna in Budelcund, to Kanjecotah and Golconda ; yet 
perhaps this portion of unfruitful territory might still be more 
interestingly distinguished, by delineating the character of its 
inhabitants, who are undoubtedly an original savage race, 
differing extremely in appearance, religion, language and man- 
ners, from the Hindu lowlanders of Hindustan, and whose 
possession altogether being poor, or thinly peopled, have 
scarcely ever yielded to the State a revenue exceeding two 
lacks and a half of rupees.” 8 

And again, “ Mokhareje or dismemberment of the follow- 
ing Districts and Pergunnahs from their respective Circars, 
viz., Behar, 5 mehals of Paiamow, Kokerah , etc. — Rupees 
1,09,615.” 9 

Another paragraph reads as follows : — “20 Five do. 
(pergs.), dismembered or reduced in stating the annual jumma- 
bandi, viz., 3 pergunnahs of Paiamow, etc., 2 mahals of Sultan 

Gunge, and the Kokerah , together rated for original rent 

4,78,276 ” 10 

When we find that James Grant in his c Analysis’ spells 
‘Rajepoot 5 for 4 Rajput ’ (p. 513), 4 Rajeshay ’ for c Rajshahi ’ 
(p. 264), ‘ Kokerah ’ for ‘ Khukra ’ (p. 513), e Rajeboolub 5 
for c Rajballav’ (p. 264), it is clear that the infix ‘e’ in 
‘Chutea Nagpoor’ must be a mis-spelling for c Ohuta-Nag- 
pur 5 (meaning c the Lesser Nagpur ’). In the text of the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee itself, we meet with any num- 
ber of the same infixing of the letter 4 e \ Thus we have 4 Bhaug- 
lepore 5 for 4 Bhagalpur ’ (pp. 34, 52, 87), ‘ Bundlecund’ for 
€ Bundelkhand ’ (p. 52), c Rajokoomars ? for c Raj-kumars ’ (p. 
61), * Dinagepur ? for f Dinajpur 9 (pp. 73, 87, 664), c Rajeshaye 9 
for 4 Rajshahi ’ (pp. 71, 73, 87), ‘ Kokerah 5 for s Khukra 5 (p. 
543) and so forth. Further, it may be noted that when Chota- 
Nagpur itself is dealt with, both Grant and the Select 


® Ibid., p. 510. 


8 Ibid., pp. 502-503. 


w Ibid., p. 513. 
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Committee spell it as Kokerah (with, a superfluous e e * inserted 
in the middle). 

Appendix No. 5 of the same volume (pages 555-635) is 
the 44 Minute of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Shore, on the Perma- 
nent Settlement of the lands in Bengal, and proposed Resolutions 
thereon, recorded on the 18th September, 1789 In this, too, 
the country is named only as 4 Nagpore \ Thus, in paragraph 
135 (page 576) of Shore’s minute, we read, — 44 Nagpore. — For 
the explanations assigned by the Collector, in his letter of 
June the 20th, 1789, I concur in opinion with him, that the 
Regulations should not extend to this District. ” Finally, in 
the amended Resolutions as proposed by Mr. Shore and passed 
by the Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council on the 18th 
September, 1789, the name used is again ‘Nagpore’. It 
runs: — u Nagpore. — That the Regulations do not extend to 
this District, hut that the settlement be continued on the pre- 
sent footing and be extended to a period of ten years. ” 

Dr. Francis Buchanan (afterwards Buchanan Hamilton), 
who was for some time Superintendent of the Honourable East 
India Company’s Botanic Garden at Calcutta, was appointed 
to make a statistical survey of Bengal. Although he did not 
live to make a survey of Chota-Nagpur itself, he incidentally 
refers to the country as simply 4 Nagpur ’ in his Shahabad Jour- 
nal. 11 

Walter Hamilton in his Geographical , Statistical and His- 
torical Description of Hindostan 12 , describes the country 
under the heading c iChuta Nagpoor (Little Nagpoor) ’ and 
writes: — 44 This sub-division of Bahar, is designated by the 
term Chita (little) to distinguish it from the other Nagpoor 
possessed by the Bhoonslah Maharatta family, and the name 


11 Vide Shahabad Journal, published in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, Yol. XI, pp. 281, 288-290. The names given 
at the end of the quotation are the authorities whom Hamilton consulted. 
Roughsedge went to Chota-Nagpur in 1808 4 to reduce the Raja to a proper 
state of subjection 5 and was appointed ‘Political Agent 5 in 1819. Sealy 
was Magistrate^ of the District and Broughton was in charge of military 
expeditions to and through Chota-Nagpur. 

12 Ibid., p. 240 — Second Edition (1928)? p. 415. 
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{Nagpoor) indicates that in the opinion of the natives the 
territory contains diamonds. ..... . . (Roughsedge, Sealy, Col. 

Broughton, 13 etc .) ” In his general account of the Province of 
Bahar (Bihar), he gives the following description of Chota- 
Magpur : — ec Still further to the south there is a third and 
elevated region, containing 18,000 square miles, though pro- 
portionately of considerable value. The highland includes the 
modem sub-division of Palamow, Ramghur, and Chuta Nag- 
poor, bounded on the west by the Soubah of Allahabad, by 
Guild wana and Orissa, and on the east by Bengal. The last 
division is geographically termed the three Bellads or Can- 
tons, as is also sometimes described, under the appellation of 
Kokerah, but more commonly Nagpoor, from the diamond 
mines it contains, or is supposed to contain Although this 
passage is evidently borrowed in part from. Grant’s Analysis , 
Hamilton does not follow the incorrect infixing of an c e ’ in 
e Chuta \ 

The same spelling and the same explanation of the name is 
repeated in Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer , first published in, 
1915. 

Thornton in his Gazetteer published in 1854, describes the 
country under the heading 4 Chuta Nagpore or Nagpore the 
Lesser \ 

In official correspondence, reports and despatches from the 
beginning of British rule up till now the country is never called 
£ Chutia Nagpoor ’ or £ Chutia Nagpur ’ or £ Chutea Nagpur 

With the kind permission of the Commissioner of the Chota- 
Nagpur Division, I searched all the old records in his record- 
room from the beginning of British rule up to date, and in not 
a single letter, report, or despatch, I found the name spelt as 
* Chootiah or £ Chutiya ’ or £ Chutia In almost all the earlier 
official correspondence, reports, despatches, etc., down to the 
year 1831 and, in some, after that, the country is named as 
£ Nagpore ’ or ‘District of Nagpore \ except in three instances, 
namely, in (1) letter dated 24th March, 1808, from E. R. 
Roughsedge, Captain, Commanding Ramgar Battalion to C. S. 

18 Gazetteer of the Territories under the East India Company, Vol. II, 

p. 366. , 
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Sealy, Esqr., Magistrate of Ramgar, (2) letter dated 8th June, 
1808, and (3) letter dated October 27th, 1808, the last two being 
addressed to the Secretary to Government from E. Ronghsedge, 
Captain, Commanding Ramgarh Battalion. 

In the last letter of these in which Captain .Ronghsedge 
says that the authority of the British Government remains yet 
to be established in 4 Choota Nagpore \ the name, as we see, is 
spelt as 4 Choota Nagpore \ And it is interesting to note that 
in over half a dozen instances, prior to 1832, the name came 
to be spelt as 4 Chota Nagpore \ % These are: (1) Letter dated 
13th January, 1819, from G. French, Magistrate of Ramgur 
to Major E. Ronghsedge, Commanding in Sambulpore; (2) 
Letter from Secretary to Government to the Acting Collec- 
tor of Ramgur relating to the recovery of arrears due from the 
Raja of 4 Chota Nagpur 5 ; (3) Letter dated the 24th March, 
1808, to C. S. Sealy, Esqr., Magistrate of Ramgur from E. 
Ronghsedge, Captain, Commanding Ramgur Battalion ; (4) Let- 
ter dated the 13th January, 1819, from 6, French, Magis- 
trate of Ramgur to Major Ronghsedge, Commanding in Sambal- 
pur, and (5) Letter dated 15th April, 1819 to Major Rough- 
sedge, Political Agent to the Government, from G. French, Esqr., 
Magistrate of Zillah Ramgur who informs that ct No distur- 
bances occurred in the pargunnah of 4 Chota-Nagpur 3 whilst 

1 was on deputation in that part of my district 33 ; (6) Letter 
dated 21st April, 1819 from G. French, Esqr., Magistrate of 
Ramgur to Major E. Roughsedge, Commanding in Sambalpore ; 
(7) Letter dated the 24th December, 1823 to Government 
from Major Gilbert (who writes that in 1809 Major Roughsedge 
was employed in special service in 4 Chota Nagpore 3 ). 

Thus, we find the country generally named 4 Nagpore 3 or 
4 Chuta Nagpore 3 and occasionally 4 Chota Nagpur 3 till the year 
1831. But from 1832 onwards we find the name generally 
written as 4 Chota-Nagpur 5 and sometimes only as 4 Nagpore \ 
In the year 1832, we find J. Thomason, Deputy Secretary to 
Government writing to W. Dent, Esqr., on the 12th April, 
(letter No. 970) informing him: — 4 The Vice-President in Council 
is pleased to appoint you to be a Joint Commissioner in concert 
with Captain T. Wilkinson, for the Settlement of the affairs of 
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Ghota-Nagpur and Palamow \ In that year with the exception 
of three letters (dated, respectively, the 5th June, the 3rd July 
and the 27 th July) in which we find the name spelt as 4 Ghoota 
Nagpoor ’ and one (dated the 12th June, 1832) in which it is 
spelt as 4 Ghoiia Nagpur 7 and one dated 24th May, 1832, in 
which it is spelt as 4 Chootah Nagpoor ? in the address but 4 Chota 
Nagpoor ’ in the text of the letter, all other letters and des- 
patches of that year and following years that I have examined 
(several scores in number) spell the name as 4 Ohota Nagpur \ 
By Regulation XIII of 1833, the administration of the 
Parganas of c Ohota Nagpur , Palamau, Karukdiha, Ramgur, 
Koruda, Dhalbhum, and portions of Jangle Mahalas J was 
vested in a new officer designated the 4 Governor-GeneraPs 
Agent for the South-Western Frontier Agency ’ and what is 
now the Ranchi District came to be designated as the Lohardaga 
District for which a Principal Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent was appointed and stationed at Lohardaga. Although the 
official name of the District was changed to 4 Lohardaga we 
find it still named as either 4 Nagpore 5 or 4 Chota Nagpore 5 in 
many official documents during the administrative period known 
as the South-Western Frontier Agency Period. This period 
lasted from 1834 to 1854, after which the Chota Nagpur Oom- 
missionership was created. Of the two well-known official 
Reports about the history and land-tenures of Ohota-Nagpur, 
one written in 1827 by Outhbert 14 the then Magistrate of the 
District, and the other in 1839 by Dr. Davidson 15 the then 
Principal Assistant to the Governor-GeneraPs Agent for Chota 
Nagpur, the former generally calls it 4 Ohota Nagpoor’, al- 
though, in places, the simple name 4 Nagpoor ’ is also used and 
the latter calls the country simply as 4 Nagpoor \ 

In 1853-54, Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ricketts, the then 
Member of the Board of Revenue, made an extensive tour of 
inspection in the Districts of the then South-Western Frontier 
Agency including Chota Nagpur, and his report on what is now the 
Ranchi District is headed 4 Chota-Nagpore \ This Report was 
published by Government in 1855, in the Selections from 

W Chota-Nagpore Agrarian Reports , Part II, pp. 5-6. 

15 Journal of the Bihar Jo Orissa Research Society, VoL VII, pp. 1-34. 
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the Records of the Bengal Government , Ricketts’ Report on 
s Chota Nagpore 3 begins thus : — “ The Lohardngga Division of 
Chota Nagpore comprises an area of about 7,346 square .miles 
and contains 6,78,759 inhabitants. It contains but two Estates, 
— Nagpore, the property of the Nagpore Rajah, and Palamow, 
the property of the Government, purchased at a sale for arrears 
of revenue in 1813 10 Of the cultivators of the District, 

Ricketts writes : — 44 The cultivators are, generally speaking, 
Coles (Moondeeas, Kureas and Oorwans) and among them some 
may be found equal in intelligence to the Mahomedans and 
Hindus of the Bihar Districts, and in diligence and honesty their 
superiors 17 The lengthening of the vowel-sound as seen in 
spelling of the word 4 Mundas 3 with the insertion of two 
Vs as 4 Moondeeas 3 , the spelling £ Ooraons 5 for 4 Oraons 5 and 
f Kureas 3 for £ Kharias 3 is worth noting in this connection. 

Mr. Ricketts’ Report was followed, probably as a conse- 
quence, by the abolition of the South-Western Frontier Agency 
and the creation, by Act XX of 1854, of the Gommissionership 
of Chota Nagpur* And ever since then the country has been 
uniformly designated as 4 Chota Nagpur 5 in all official docu- 
ments. 

In an article 4 On the Antiquities of Sarguja and its 
neighbourhood 5 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Vol. XVII (1848), Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Ouseley, Governor- 
General’s Agent for the South-Western Frontier, spells the 
name as 4 Chota Nagpore 3 . Mr. Justice Campbell in his 
4 Ethnology of India \ first published as a Supplementary 
Number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 18 also 
spells the name as 4 Chota Nagpore 3 . And in all Government 
publications, the same spelling occurs. 

It was for the first time in 1866 that Dalton, in an article 
headed 4 The Kols of Chota Nagpur % though designating him- 
self as 4 Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 3 , first incidentally sug- 
gested the name 4 Chuttia Nagpore \ In the heading and 
also in the body of that article, however, he throughout spells the 

16 Selection from the Records of the Bengal Government , No. XX. 
Chota-Nagpore, p. I. Palamow has been since constituted into a separate 
District of the Chota Nagpur Division. 

17 Ibid., p. 36. is Vol XXXV , Ft. II, p. 26. 
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name as 4 Chota Nagpore \ but the article opens as follows : 
'The country called Chota (or properly Chuttia) Nagpore 
is the eastern portion of the extensive plateau of Central 
India’. In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1869 , Babu Bakhal Das Haidar, Special Commissioner, con- 
tributes 4 Notes on a Copper-plate Inscription in the possession 
of certain Kols at (Chota) Nagpur 5 , and in the body of the 
4 Notes 5 he uniformly spells the name as 4 Chota Nagpur \ In 
1870, the geologist Mr. V. Ball, who made extensive tours in 
the country spelt the name as 4 Chota Nagpur 5 19 . 

It was in 1871 that, for the first time, we find the name 
spelt as 4 Chutia-Nagpur 5 in three articles in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for that year, — one headed Notes 
for Muhammadan Historians on Chutia Nagpur by H. Bloch- 
ma nn , Esqr., M.A., a second, headed Rude Stone Monuments 
in Chutia Nagpur and other Places, by Colonel E. T. Dalton, 
and a third, headed Notes on Three Inscriptions on Stone found 
in Chutia Nagpur, by Babu Bakhal Das Haidar (who was an 
official subordinate and literary follower of Dalton). The 
suggestion probably emanated from Dalton and was deve- 
loped by Blochmann who was a geographer and who received 
certain information (as he himself says) from Colonel Dalton. 
In justification of his novel spelling, Blochmann writes : 4 The 
Fifth Beport on Bengal Finances under the East India Com- 
pany by Grant, or, as he liked to style himself, Sarishtadar 
Grant, has still Chutea Nagpur ; on Bennel’s maps, we find 
Grata Nagpoor, and only in modern times, do we find 44 Chota 
Nagpur 55 as if it was the 44 Lesser Nagpur ”, in contradistinction 
to the Nagpur of the Central Provinces. But Chutia (near the 
modem Ranchi) was the residence of the old Rajahs, and was 
selected as capital by the fourth in descent from Phani Mukuta, 
44 the serpent crowned ”, the legendary ancestor of the Chutia 
Nagvansi Rajahs. Abul Fazal calls Chutia Nagpur by its 

old name, Kokrah .Grant also uses the name Kokera 

as an equivalent for Chutia Nagpur 5 20 . 


Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1870, p. 268. 

20 Asiatic Society's Journal, Bengal, Vol. XL., Pt. I, pp. 1X2-13. 
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I have already pointed out that in Grant’s Analysis 
appended to the famous Fifth Report the spelling c Chutea 9 
was obviously a mis-spelling, as we find, several other wrong 
insertions of the letter ‘ e ’ in other Indian proper names used by 
him. And thus Sherishtadar Grant’s orthography can be no 
authority for Blochmann’s assertion that the true name of the 
country was ‘ Ohutia ’ Nagpore. Nor does Blochmann dis- 
close his authority for the assertion that “the name Chota 
Nagpur is known to be an English corruption of Ohutia Nagpore, 
and that the name is derived from village Ohutia near the 
modem Ranchi which was temporarily the seat of one of the 
former Rajas of Chota Nagpur”. Blochmann is not known to 
have ever visited Chota Nagpur or Ranchi, as neither did 
Sherishtadar Grant. Khukra (‘ Kokhera’ of the Mahomedan 
writers and of Mr. Grant himself) had been the seat of the 
Rajas of Chofa-Nagpur for several generations and it was still 
the capital when the Mahomedan rulers of Delhi first came 
in contact with the country which ever since then came to be 
known to the Mahomedan rulers as ‘ Khukra 9 (mis-spelt 
£ Kokera ’ or ‘ Kokhra ’) and to the Mahomedan and Early 
British rulers as both Khukra or £ Kokerah ’ and more commonly 
as c Nagpur 5 . Although the Raja’s seat was removed from 
Khukra to another place called Doesa about the year 1685 
A.D., and thence again successively to Bharno and Palkot© 
where the first British officers found the Raja’s seat, the name 
* Kokrah ? or fi Kokerah 5 was officially employed until the 
beginning of the British Government. The first British officers 
simply used the name ‘ Nagpoor \ It is significant that it is 
only after the advent of the British Government who employed 
one and the same officer a-s Political Agent for the South- 
Western Frontier Agency whose jurisdiction extended from 
Chota Nagpur to part of the Central Provinces that the name 
Chota-Nagpur came to be first applied to what was till then 
known simply as £ Nagpur ’ in order to distinguish it from the 
more important Nagpur in the Central Provinces. I have 
already noted that we find the name * Burra Nagpoor ’ some- 
times applied in official documents to Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. 
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As we have seen, it was Dalton who, though in his earlier 
writings he spelt the name as 4 Chota Nagpur \ first suggest- 
ed, in 1866, that the proper spelling should be 4 Chutia Nag- 
pur but did not then adopt that spelling himself. He was 
obviously strengthened in his view by the opinion of the geo- 
grapher Blochmann, and in his subsequent contributions to 
Journals and in his Ethnology of Bengal he boldly adopted the 
new spelling. And Bloehmann and Dalton were blindly fol- 
lowed by some other distinguished writers such as the geolo- 
gist Ball, the historian Hunter, and the ethnologist Risley. 
The authors of the Ranchi Settlement Report (1914) and of the 
Ranchi District Gazetteer (1917), though they spell the name as 
f Chota Nagpur®, suggest, without assigning any reasons, that 
the derivation of the name from village c Chutia ’ may be pro- 
bable. The author of the District Gazetteer is mistaken in 
thinking that Chutia 4 is reputed to be the original home of the 
Nagbansi Chiefs ’, for the reputed original home was a village 
named Sutiambe, and he himself notes at page 260 of the 
Gazetteer, that £ Sutiambe is said to have been the seat of the 
family for four generations, the fourth Raja, Partab Rai, moving 
to Chutia, but the traces of an ancient palace (i.e., at Sutiambe) 
appear to indicate a longer period of occupation \ 

Thus, all available evidence points to 4 Chota Nagpur 5 and 
not 4 Chutia Nagpur being the proper and correct spelling of 
the name of the country which until the British occupation of 
the country and for some time after it, was simply called 
4 Nagpur It may be noted that the indigenous inhabitants 
of the Ranchi District still call the country as simply 4 Nag- 
pur \ 

However that may be, whether Grant’s orthography of the 
name was a mis-spelling due to mispronunciation by a foreigner 
who never visited Ch5ta-Nagpur, and the generally accepted 
derivation of the name as 4 Chota ? or 4 Lesser * Nagpur be 
correct, or whether Blochmann’s spelling and his derivation of 
the name from village 4 Chutia ’ be correct, neither of the two 
derivations would go to support Mr. Mazumdar’s derivation of 
the name from a legendary class of heroes of the name of 
4 Chutias 5 and the 4 Nag- worshipping Bhuiyas J . This derivation 
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has neither history nor tradition nor folk-etymology in its 
favour. 

II. The Chutids , the Bhuiyas , and ChOta-Ndgpur. 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar has opined that the Bhuiyas with the 
Chiitias were the earliest inhabitants of Chota Nagpur, and 
that the Mundas pushed them, from the central plateau (Ranchi 
District) of Chota Nagpur to Manbhum whence some sections 
of them went to Bengal and Assam 21 , and the Hos or the 
Larka Kdls pushed the remaining sections from Singbhum in the 
south of Chota Nagpur to Utkala or Orissa. This account of the 
early history of Chota Nagpur and the past migrations of the 
BhQiyas would appear to be as unfounded and untenable as the 
supposed derivation of the name of Chota Nagpur from the 
Chiitias and the BhOiyas. 

Within my thirty years of investigation into the ethnology 
of the different tribes of Chota Nagpur I have never heard of 
any mention of the name of a tribe or a class of 4 heroes * of the 
name of Chiitias, except that among the several hundred clans 
or septs into which the Munda tribe is divided, there is an 
insignificant clan of the name of Chutid (small rat). It is worth 
noting that in the list of clan names of the Mundas given in 
the Family Annals the NagbamM family the Chutia clan is not 
mentioned at all, nor is there any mention of the Bhfiiyas 22 . 
I do not know if Mr. Mazumdar had in his mind the legend referred 
to by me in The Mundas and Their Country 23 which speaks of the 
appointment of one Sutia Munda as the tribal headman or 
Pradhan (corrupted into Pdhdn , meaning c priest 5 ) of the tribe 
during their migrations and their settlement on the Chota Nag- 
pur plateau, then infested with Nag (cobra) snakes which they 
destroyed, and thereafter the country coming to be named as 
Sutia Nag Khand after their legendary leader Sutia Pahan, 
After giving two other more genuine traditions of their 


21 Modem Review for 1907, pp. 

Aborigines oj Central India , p. 31. 

22 See Man in India, Vol. VIII, pp. 259-293. 

23 Appendix I, p. xii. 
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migrations, I cited that legend, for what it was worth, with these 
words of preface: — ‘More ambitions, though obviously less 
authentic , is the following legend which was communicated to 
us by a Munda convert to Christianity. * . .The influence of a 
knowledge of Bible History and of the early European accounts 
of the Kolarian tribes is patent on the face of the legend \ It 
might be added that the inveterate attitude of the Mundas to 
harp on their lost proprietary rights in their country is partly 
responsible for portions of the legend which I then merely 
characterised as its ‘excrescences’ such as the origin of the 
name of the country. But even in this legend there is no 
mention of any tribe or sub-tribe of the name of Chutias. Nor, 
as I said, is there any tradition whatsoever among the Mundas 
or the Nagbamsi Raj family 24 of Chota Nagpur or, in fact, 
amongst any section of the population of Chota Nagpur, of the 
past dominance or even existence (apart from the name of an 
insignificant Munda clan) of any tribe of the name of Chutias in 
the country* 

Nor does there appear to be any justification for the view 
that the BhQiyas occupied the Chota Nagpur plateau before the 
Mundas entered the plateau. 

I do not know what reasons Mr. Mazumdar has for his as- 
sertion that the Bhuiyas and Chutias had established their sov- 
ereignty over ‘ Chutia Nagpur ’ and that the Mundas and Larka 
Kols agree in their tradition that they established their col- 
onies by driving out the Bhfiiyas. This may, to some extent, be 
true of the Hos in the western and southern parts of the Sing- 
bhum District, which adjoin the Orissa States of Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj. But so far as Chota Nagpur proper or the central 
plateau or the Ranchi District is concerned, the uniform 
traditions of the Mundas speak of an ancient and powerful race 
called the Asurs 25 as having occupied the country before the 


24 Risley in his Tribes and Castes (Vol. IX, pp. 102-9) gives a list of 
as many as 339 sept or elan names, bnt even those are by no means 
exhaustive. I have collected a number of additional clan names. 

25 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , I, 229 if., VI, 
393 if, X. 
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MundSs came, and their male population as having been des- 
troyed by a stratagem by the Mundas. Many Mundas whom I 
have questioned about it resent the suggestion that the Bhttiyas 
occupied the country before them. And even the Bhtiiyft 
families now living on the Chota Nagpur plateau do not lay 
any claim to have been the original reclaimers of the soil there, 
much less to any predominance in the land in the past. 

All investigators and authoritative writers on the subject 
such as Dalton 20 , Hunter 27 and Risley 28 are unanimously agreed 
on the priority of the Munda occupation of Chota Nagpur 
plateau. In the Settlement Report of the Ranchi District (1902- 
10) 29 we read, ‘ There is no doubt that the Mundas were the 
first comers \ So too in the District Gazetteer (1917) of Ranchi 80 
we are told, ‘There is little or no doubt that the Mundas were 
the first to come \ The traditions of all the tribes and castes, 
including the Bhftiyas, of the Ranchi District or the central 
plateau of Chota Nagpur agree in attributing to the present tribe 
of Mundas the foundation of its earliest villages after the exter- 
mination or absorption of the pre-historic Asuras. The Bhftiya 
families now found in the Ranchi District name either the 
Singbhum District or the Hazaribagk District as their ancestral 
home. One very strong argument against the Bhtiiya dominance 
in the Central plateau of Chota Nagpur anterior to its occupa- 
tion by the Mundas is to be found in the fact that although 
there are now some Bhftiya families scattered in different parts of 
the plateau, no Bhftiya is employed as a priest to appease the 
village spirits, or credited with any special magical powers. In 
fact, such Bhftiyas as are still found in the district generally 
occupy a very low social position there. All field- workers in 
Chota Nagpur ethnology know that its animistic tribes almost 
invariably employ the present-day descendants of the earliest 
known inhabitants of a village to propitiate the village spirits. 

Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 163 f£. 

27 Statistical Account of Bengal , Yol. XVI. 

28 Tribes and Gastes of Bengal * 

28 Final Report of Survey and Settlement in the District of Ranchi , 
p. IS. 
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By virtue of their being the original settlers, they are consid- 
ered to have the best knowledge of local spirits and, as such, 
to be the most competent persons to propitiate or control 
them. This is why even in Ora on villages which may contain a 
single family of its old Munda founders, the priestly functions 
must be performed by a member of such Munda family. Sim- 
ilarly, in some of the Orissa States, where the BhQiyas are among 
the earliest settlers, we find the Bhoiyas officiating as priests 
of certain ancient shrines. 

Thus, Mr. Mazumdar’s statement that the BhtSiyas were 
* the first batch of immigrants of Chota Nagpur ? has no foun- 
dation except perhaps with regard to its southernmost district 
of Singbhum. 

After asserting that the BhQiya tribe formed 4 the first 
batch of Munda immigrants in Chota Nagpur ’, Mr. Mazumdar 
goes on to say, — “ What is most interesting to us is that [at] the 
time when these things happened, Kokra was the old local 
name of Chutia Nagpur, and in Hindu Purans of very late date 
we find this tract included in what is called Jharkhanda. The 
name Chutia Nagpur is traced to the tribal name of the 
legendary heroes — the Chutias who once conquered the country. 
That once the Chutias had a dominating influence there cannot 
be doubted. We do not find these Chutias, who impressed 
their name indelibly on the country, throughout the length and 

breadth of Chutia-Nagpur The Chutias, one may 

naturally infer, must have been driven away from their old 
home by the Mundas 9 \ Again, “ The Chutias and Nag- wor- 
shippers gave the new name to the country called Jharkhand 
by the Hindus 55 . And again, — tc Like the Mundas, the Bhuiyas 

of all the different sects claim to belong to Nag- Vamsa. 

Under no circumstances will a Bhuiya kill a snake of the Nag 
species (cobra) 

Mr. Mazumdar has not explained how the present Raj 
family of Chota-Nagpur happens to be a Nag- worshipping Nag- 
bamsi. The fact that both the Nagbamsis and the BhBiyas 
venerate the Nag or cobra serpent and claim to belong to the 
4 Nagbams 5 may prove anything. Many other tribes and castes 
in India venerate the cobra. If Mr. Mazumdar means to 
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attribute a BhGiya origin to the Nagbamsi Raj family, because 
Dalton 81 writes that ‘the Raja of Chutia Nagpur is of Kol 
extraction \ it may be pointed out that Dalton as well as other 
authorities, such as the ethnologists Risley n and Russel S8 , com- 
petent observers like G. K. Webster, 84 I.C.S., and Rakhal Das 
Haidar , 85 B.C.S., both of whom were Managers of the Chota 
Nagpur Raja’s Estate, assign a MQndari origin to the ancestor 
of the Nagbamsi family and not a distinctively BhGiya origin* 
True, Buchanan 86 assigned a Chord origin for the family, but 
the Cheros have not been proved to have included the BhGiyas, 
though both are branches of the great Kol race. 

But whether the Nagbamsi Raj family might have been 
MGndas or Cheros or even BhGiyas in origin, or whether future 
research may find some other origin for them, it does not help 
Mr. Mazumdar in proving his proposition. For, according to Ms 
theory, the BhGiyas, both Raja and subjects, were expelled 
from the country by the MGndas by about the tenth or eleventh 
century, if not later, and. gave place to a new regime, though 
the old name which the Nag- worshipping BhGiyas and their sup- 
posed confederates the Chutias gave to the country remained. 

Mr. Mazumdar has fallen into error not only as to the 
origin of the present name * Chota Nagpur \ but also as to the 
time when the change in the name was introduced. As we 
have seen, the' name Chota Nagpur was unknown when accord- 
ing to Mr. Mazumdar the BhGiyas and the Chutias were the 
dominant people in Chota Nagpur. In fact, that name was 
unknown even during the subsequent long centuries of Muncla 
predominance or even of Nagbamsi supremacy. In fact, it was 
after the British occupation of the country that we first hear 
of the present name s Chota Nagpur ’ or as Mr. Mazumdar 
would spell it c Chutia-Nagpur \ 

It would appear that Mr. Mazumdar has attempted to 
reverse the correct chronology or sequence of the successive 

81 Ethnology of Bengal , p. 162. n Castes and Tribes, VoL 

88 Castes and Tribes , VoL IV, pp. 456-6. 

84 Papers Relating to Chota-Nagpur Agrarian Reports, Ft. 3L pp. 
33-34. 

35 Ibid 't P* 36 Martin's Eastern India , VoL II, pp. 460-61. 
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names by which the country has been known. The name 
4 Kokera ’ or Khukra was not known before Moghul times, the 
name Chofca Nagpur not before British times and the name 
Nagpur not before the present Nagbamsi Raj family became 
supreme in the land which was long after the MQndas first 
came to the country. And neither his legendary Ohutias nor 
the BhQiyas, much less the predecessors of the e Baro-BhQiyas * 
had anything to do with Chota Nagpur or its nomenclature. 
Thus, Mr. Mazumdar’s identification of the BhQiyas with either 
the Chutiyas of Assam or of the Baro-BhQiyas of Bengal and 
Assam, is highly improbable and, like his derivation of the name 
4 Chutia Nagpur*, has neither history nor tradition nor folk- 
etymology in its favour. 

Of the Ohutias, Dalton tells us, — “About the eighth century 
of our era the Hindu dynasty (on the valley of the Bramhaputra) 
was overthrown by the Chutia or Kachari hordes ** S7 . “ The 

Chutia or Kachari dynasty continued to hold southern Upper 
Assam and Sadiya and part of Naugaon (Nowgong), where 
they built a fortified city called Dimapur : but about the 
middle of the thirteenth century of the Christian era they were 
subjugated by hordes of Shans from the South. ** 88 Again, “ I 
have pointed out the remarkable linguistic affinities between 
the Chutia and Bodo or Kachari, and this tradition of their 
having been driven from Upper Assam by the Ahoms is con- 
firmatory of the common origin of the two races, and the expul- 
sion alluded to must mean the conquest of the Chutia >J 89 . Sir 
Edward Gait 40 to whose work Mr. Mazumdar refers, writes, 
ce The Chutiyas now number about a twelfth of a million, and 
are found chiefly in Lakhimpur and the adjacent part of 
Sibsagar. Their language, which is still known to the Deoris 
or priestly section of the tribe, is unmistakably Bodo, but 
their appearance suggests that they absorbed considerable 
numbers of the earlier immigrants of that race, just as in more 
recent times they have intermarried with the Ahoms *\ 

Again, “The Ohutias have numerous traditions, all of 
which point to their having followed a Hindu dynasty in 

87 Ethnology of Bengal, p, 81. S B Ibid,, p. 2. 89 Ibid., p. 8*3. 

History of Assam (2nd Edition, 1926), p. 40. 
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Sadiya or Vidarbha, The Chutiya legends are Ml of all 

sorts of improbable absurdities which it would be useless to 
repeat, and it is questionable how far even the main incidents 
which are summarised below, represent real facts. All that we 
know is that the Chutiya kings were reigning at Sadiya at the 
beginning of thirteenth century, that there were frequent wars 
between them and the Ahoms, who finally overthrew them 
and subverted their kingdom in the early part of the sixteenth 
century ”, 41 Sadiya, in the North-Eastern Frontier of Assam is, 
as Endle informs us, 'the earliest known centre of Chutiya 
(Kachari) power and civilisation \ Their language belongs 
to the Bodo 42 group of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family of the 
Tiheto-Chinese family of languages ; their features approximate 
very closely to the Mongolian type, and Tibet and China are 
believed to have been their original home 4S . Tradition names 
‘ Suvarna Girl or the Golden Hill 5 in the mountains to the 
north of modern Sadiya as the home of the founder of the 
Chutia kingdom . 44 The present scattered condition of the 
Chutias is attributed by Endle to the 'Machiavellian policy 
of the Ahom rulers 5 who thus distributed the subjugated race 
' in order finally to break up the power of the Chutiyas 

In all the traditions of Chutia origin given in Gait’s History 
and Endle’s Kachans and in W. B. Brown’s Deori-CJmtya Gram- 
mar, one seeks in vain for any hint of the Chutias having ever 
been in Chota N&gpur or anywhere near it. And, as I have said, 
there is no tradition to that effect among the Mundas or any 
other people of Chota Nagpur. 

In further support of his theory Mr, Mazumdar next seeks 
the evidence of language and writes, — ■** It is again very curious 
that some words which are not at all Sanskritie in origin, and 
are in use in Sambalpuri Oriya are also in us© in the far-off 
valley of Assam, while they are unknown in the intervening 
province of Bengal”. He then gives a list of the following 
eleven words : — 


41 Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

42 Endle, The Kmharis (Macmillan, 1911), pp. 4-6. 

43 Ibid., p. 3. 44 ibid., p. 90. « Bid., p. 91. 
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1 Jui (fire), 2 Aw (an acid fruit), 3 Karchali (ladle), 4 Oda 
(wet), 5 Guda (dust), 6 Olag (bowing down), 7 iopa (drop), 
8 Dang (a stick), 9 Phal (a portion or side of a thing), 10 Opm 
(unnecessary thing) and 11 Mealiha (to get a thing). 

Most of these words are, as Mr. Mazumdar must admit, 
common in Bengali. And as for all of them, the fact that 
they resemble Oriya words used in Sambalpur does not help 
Mr. Mazumdar 5 s argument. Most of them are clearly derived 
from Sanskrit both in Oriya and in Assamese as in Bengali. 
And for the rest, they may be either fortuitous phonetic 
coincidences, or may have been derived from some common 
Prakrit words, now obsolete. 

It may further be pointed out that Karchhul is a common 
word in Eastern Hindusthani for a * ladle \ 48 In Bihari Hindi 
there is a word Juki 47 meaning c a kind of fireworks \ The 
word 4 dang 5 48 is a Hindi word used in East Tirhut and Patna 
to mean ‘a short stick 5 . The word mealiha would appear to 
have affinity with Hindi milna, to get (a thing) and Bengali 
mela, to get (a thing). 

If any authority is needed, reference may be made to 
Prof. Jogesh Ohandra Ray 5 s Bangala 8abda~Ko$h (Bengali 
Dictionary). There we find, Jear-chuli is given as meaning 
4 ladle \ and derived from Samskrit kar, hand and chalu, to 
move 49 ; ‘odd" as only a corrupt form of the Samskrit word 
4 drdra \ meaning 4 wet 5 ; gudd as meaning, powder or dust, and 
derived from Samskrit gundak which in Bengal is corrupted into 
gundd or gUrd 60 ; topd has the same meaning ( £ drop 5 ) in Bengali 
and is derived from Samskrit sphut (by metathesis) 51 ; dang, 
meaning a 4 stick 5 is derived from Samskrit £ danda 5 52 ; the 
word £ phal 5 is the same as Bengal phali 53 , an elongated portion 
or side of a thing, and is derived from Prakrit Samskrit root 
phal, meaning £ to split 5 ; dprd is a variant of Bengal upri M 
meaning * extra 5 or superfluous, from Samskrit upari, high. 

46 Grierson, Behar Peasant Life (2nd Edition, 1926), p. 60. 

47 Ibid, p. 114. 48 Ibid, p. 20. 

49 Bangala Sdbda-Kosh, p. 107. 

50 Ibid., p. 231. 51 lbid,p. 37S. 

52 Ibid., p. 389. 53 ibid, p. 609. 


54 Ibid., p . 75. 
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Oriya is not the original language of the Bhtiiyas; and, 
further, such BhQiyas as still live in Chota Nagpur speak 
Chota Nagpuri Hindi and not Sambalpuri Oriya, and according 
to Mr. Mazumdar’s theory, it is the Chota Nagpuri BMiyas 
who emigrated to Assam not via Orissa or Sambalpur but via 
Manbhum and Bengal. And as for the Ohutias of Assam, they 
are now a bilingual people, whose mother-tongue is not 
Assamese but Ohutla which belongs to the Tibeto-Chinese 
linguistic family. 

Mr. Mazumdar’s next philological argument is based on the 
resemblance of two Ahom words similar to Oriya words. He 
writes, e In Ahom, “mau-pu” is wife’s sister, and this mean- 
ing has not been shown to be Mongolian in origin. The word 
“ mau-po ” or “mai-po” has the meaning wife ” in Oriya. 
“ Aoshaw ” is a Oriya word which means u shampooing The 
prefix ao may be a contraction of Samskrit “ angan We get 
the word “ shaw ” to mean “ shampoo the body ” in the Ahom 
vocabulary, and the Mongolian origin of it has not been men- 
tioned Is it not very likely that the Ohutias and Bhuiyas 

who gave these words to their Hindu neighbours of Orissa 
carried them also to the valley of Assam through Eastern 
Bengal ? * Mr. Mazumdar cannot even point out that the 
Ohutias themselves use these two words though they are sup- 
posed to have contributed them to the Ahom vocabulary. And 
even if they did use them, that would prove little. For aught 
we know, phonetic resemblances like these may be merely 
fortuitous. 

A further linguistic argument advanced by Mr. Mazumdar 
is based on the name of the priestly section of the Ohutias of 
Assam. He writes, “ The Bhuiyas in Chota-Nagpur and Orissa 
have for their priests or wizards the Dehuris or Kalos . Now, 
the Baro-Bhuiyas and Chutiyas, and so also some other tribes 
of Assam, have for their priests or wizards the Deoris . That 
the words Deori and Dekuri do not differ much, need not be 
pointed out. Can all these be considered accidental 1 ” Now, 
it may be pointed out, that the words ‘ Deori ’ and Dehuri 
would appear to be derivatives of the Samskrit word £ Deba 9 
(Hindi c Deo 9 ), a god. In Bengali, Deula is used in the sense 
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of a servant of an idol. 55 The Sakaldwipi Bramhans of Bihar 
have a clan of the name of Deorahi or Deo .... and another of 
the name of Deodhi or Deodhiar . 56 The Dra vidian-speaking 
Oraons, like the Munda -speaking Mundas, call a spirit-finder 
and exerciser (generally a Hindu) by the name of Deond or 
Deonm . 57 The Santal of the Santa! Parganas and Chota- 
Nagpur call their priest by the name of Dihri. 58 The Hindu 
caste of Sudhs in the Central Provinces have a sub-caste of 
the name of Dehuri meaning ‘worshippers’. A priest among 
the Bhumias of the Jeypore Zemindary is called a £ Desari. 9 59 
Divar 60 is the title of the Dra vidian Occhans (also known 
as Archakas or worshippers) who are a class of temple-priests in 
the Madras Presidency as far south as Travancore. The 
Ahoms of Assam apply the term ‘ DeodJiai 9 to their tribal 
priests. 61 It is not unlikely that the Ohutias may have 
derived the term ‘ Deori 9 from the Ahom name ‘ Deodhai 3 
or Bodo term ‘ Deoshi 9 . Dalton writes, ‘ I think I have heard 
the Kachari priests called Deoris 9 62 . 

Mr. Mazumdar puts his final philological argument as fol- 
lows: — “In the District of Sambalpur there is a sect of fh© 
priestly Bhuiyas who call themselves BiJchman or Rikhvan 
Bhuiyas. What the term signifies they do not know. The 
Ahoms performed a ceremony at the installation of a new king 
which was called Rikhvan ceremony. As the ceremony was 
performed by the Deoris , I suspect that it was a thing of local 
adoption by the Ahoms 

Here, again, Mr. Mazumdar is mistaken in his facts. 
Rikhman is not the name of the priestly Bhuiyas nor, in fact, 
is there any sect of priestly Bhftiyas. A priest or exorciser, 
called in some parts of the BhQiya country as Dihuri , in some 

55 J. C. Bay, Bangala Sabda Kosh , p. 467. 

m Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal , VoL II, Appendix I, p. 22. 

57 S. 0. Roy, Oman Religion and Customs, p. 254, 

58 ' Santal Parganas Gazetteer (1910), p. 108. .. : 

59 Thurston, Tribes and Castes , Vol. II, p..':238.;/> V-^-y 

w Ibid., Vol. II, p. 125; Vol. V, pp. 419-20. 

61 Gait, History of Assam, p. 73. 

62 Dalton, MthnMogy of Bengal , p. 85. 
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parts as Kalo and in some as Pdhdn , may belong to any BhMya 
elan, and RikHdsan is the name of one of many such f clans \ 

In fact, the Bhttiyas of the Gaya and Hazaribagh Districts, 
and of the northern and central parts of the Ranchi District, 
who belong to different clans such as MdhdtOar , Ddnrodr 9 
Magahia, etc say that ‘ Rikman J or ‘ Rikh-mnni 5 was the 
name of the first ancestor of the tribe and identify Mm with 
their chief deity or Sir known as Ttdsi Bit. This 4 Rikhman 5 is 
said to have lived in e Maner Patna 5 or village Maner near Patna. 
Another derivation which I have heard from some Rlitavas of 
the Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts is that the name ‘ Rikhman ’ 
comes from the Samskrit words * Rishi 5 and ‘ Muni 5 and that as 
their ancestors lived on roots and fruits like ancient Hindu 
saints (Rishi-Munis), they were so named. 

The Bhaiyas of the Mirzapur District call themselves 
Rikhasan- (or Rikhman -) Bhuiyas, and trace their descent from 
two RisMs or Munis. Thus, we are told, 63 ...... Their legend 

in Mirzapur runs that two ancient sages, Moma Rishi and 
Kumbha Rishi, had each a son known respectively as Bhad or 
Bhadra and Mahesh. Bhad practised austerities in the forests 
of Magadha or Bihar, and his cousin Mahesh attended on him. 
Bhad once sat between two nim (melia azadirachta) trees, and 
when he felt hungry ate the bark. The BhQiyas hence know 
him as the Nim Rishi. Mahesh went into the forest every 
morning to collect roots and fruits. Half he used to eat him- 
self, and half he kept for his cousin. When Bhad had spent 
twelve years in these austerities, the Lord tempted him by 
sending to him one of the nymphs of heaven. She used to 
make some halwa out of flour, butter and sugar and stick it on the 
bark of the tree beneath which Bhad sat. Bhad knowing nothing 
of this used to eat it with the bark which formed his daily food. 
Finally his eyes were opened and he saw the lady. He fell in 
love with her and took her to wife, and had seven sons, from 
whom are descended the Magahiya, Tirvak, Dandwar, Dhelwar, 
Musahar, and Bhuinhar or Bhuiyar septs. From their descent 

#8 Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North * Western Provinces and Oudk 9 
Vol. II (Calcutta, 1896), p. 71. 
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from the Rishi the Bhuiyas often call themselves Rikhiasan 
Rhuiyas. The fruits and roots which Mahesh collected he sowed 
in the Mrzapiir jungles, and since then they have begun to 
grow there”. 

The 4 Rikhvan 7 ceremony, to which Mr. Mazumdar refers , 
was an Ahom ceremony for obtaining long life (from About 
4 rik,* revive, and 4 Moan \ life) and was generally performed at 
the installation of a new king, or in time of danger, or after a vic- 
tory. And the officiants were not Ohutia Deoris but Ahom 
Deodhdis (tribal priests) and Mohans (Pandits) and Bailongs 
(astrologers ). 64 

Thus Mr. Mazumdar’s assertion that 44 The name Chutia- 
Nagpur is traced to the tribal name of the legendary heroes — 
the Ghutias who once conquered the country”, has no founda- 
tion in fact. There is no evidence that the Ghutias ever came 
to Chota-Nagpur or near it. In fact, all authorities agree in 
holding that the Chutiyas entered Assam from the north and 
north-east of that country and not from its south or south- 
west. 

As we have seen, there appears to be no basis for the 
contention that the Rhffiyas were the earliest settlers of the 
Mirada stock on the Chota Nagpur plateau and were allied 
to or ever associated with the Ghutias of Assam, and dis- 
lodged from Chdta Nagpur plateau by the Mundas. Nor is there 
any foundation for the contention that any people of the name 
of Ghutias were ever dominant in Chota Nagpur. It follows 
that the country does not owe its name of Chota Nagpur to 
Mr. Mazumdar’s legendary Ghutias. We have already seen 
that it was from its 4 Nagbamsi 7 Rajas that the country 
came, to be called 4 Nagpur 7 , and it was much later during 
Moghul rule in India, that the name 4 Kokera 5 or 4 Kokhra 7 
was applied to it in Muhammadan records alone, and that 
it was either towards the end of Moghul rule or the begin- 
ning of British rule that it came to be called 4 Chota 7 or 
4 Lesser 5 Nagpur to distinguish it from the other Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces which then rose into prominence under its 


Ibid., p. 88. 
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BhonslS Bajas, and that the spelling of the name as 1 Chutia 
Nagpur ’ is a mistake for the correct spelling ‘ ChSta Nagpur 5 
or ‘ Chhota Nagpur’, and neither the village of ‘ Chutia 5 nor 
the legendary ‘ ChQtias 5 of Mr. Mazumdar nor the ancestors of the 
present Chutia tribe of Assam have had anything to do with 
the origin of the name. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I Chandra-Gupta Maurya as ‘ Vir Yarshal.’ 

There is a bat or ballad sung in the Punjab by Dhadhis 
who are mendicant-musicians. They play on a one-string 
(eh tdrd) instrument or Sarangi , and like the ballad of King 
Rasalu and Sirkap they sing a ballad of a king 4 Vir Varshal 5 
by name, Vir [=Fms] in Punjabi means ‘ hero \ Vir Varshal 
was the king of the territory on this side of the Ravi 
and the other side was held by another king who was his 
enemy but whose daughter he (Vir Varshal) ultimately married. 
The ballad is mainly a love-story of Vir Varshal and Vir 
VarshaFs war with the king (whose name I have not yet 
learnt). Vir VarshaFs friend was Chd'ipah. Vir Varshal was 
a Hindu, while his enemy was a foreigner. 

Now, here, for the first time we get the popular and pre- 
imperial personal name of Chandra-Gupta Maurya as 4 Varshal 9 
which is rendered in Mudra-Rakshasa as Vrishala [lit., 6 power- 
ful 5 ). Some gentlemen in the Punjab should record the ballad. 
The foreigner king was evidently Seleukos. 


K. P. J. 
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II.— A Correct Chronology of Delhi History, 
1739 - 1754 . 

By Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 

[All the dates in this table are given in the Old Style or 
unreformed Calendar, which was observed in England till 2nd 
September, 1752, when it was reformed by adding eleven days, 
so that the day following 2nd September was reckoned as 14th 
September. France and Holland had adopted the reformed or 
New Style in December, 1582.] 

1739 , 

5 May. Nadir Shah begins his return march from Delhi, 
[Anand, S3.] 

13 May. Muhammad Shah holds his first public darhar after 
his restoration. [D.6 f ,] 

18 May. Md. Ishaq Khan appointed Dhvan-i-khalsa with the 
title of Mutaman-ud-daulah . Is granted the mahi-wa« 
muratib on 8 Nov. [ Siyar , ii. 99.] 

21 May. Danxshmand Kh. app. Khan-i-saman vice Lutfullah. 

[B.C.] 

3 June. Asad Yar Kh. app. ddrogha of harkdrahs. [B.C.] 

12 June. Sa f duddin Kh. (already Mir Atish) app. Khdn-i~ 
adman also vice Danishmand deceased. [D.C.] 

1740 , 

3 April. Asaf Jah (Nizam) marches out of Delhi; halts in 
suburb. [Siyar, iii. 3.] 

10 April. Sarfaraz {subahddr of Bengal) slain; Alivardi suc- 
ceeds. [Bengal letter, 4 Aug., 1740 ; Siyar , ii. 104.] 

April. Maratha raiders approach Benares, retreat in May. 
[Beng. let., 3 Jan., 1741.] 

12 April, A‘bdul Majid app. Diwdn-i-Jchdlsa. [D.O.] 

18 April. Md. Ishaq Kh, dies, [Siyar, iii. 3.] 

28 April. Baji Rao I dies. [Siyar, iii. 3, corrected by Sarde- 
sai, ii. 391.] 
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27 July. Nizam begins Ms march from Delhi to Deccan. 
[Siyar, iii. 3.] 

Dec. Alivardi marches against Rustam Jang, deputy governor 
of Orissa. [Siyar, ii. 108.] 

1741. 

3 March. Alivardi defeats Rustam Jang at Fulwari (near 
Balasore), and then enters Katak. [Beng. let., 26 July, 
1741.] 

23 July. Asaf Jah defeats his son Nasir Jang near Aurangabad. 

I Siyar , iii. 3; Sarw-i-Azad , 179.] 

August. Baqar e Ali seizes Katak from Alivardfs deputy Saulat 
Jang. [Beng. let., 11 Dec., 1741.] 

December. Alivardi defeats Baqar ‘All near Katak and re- 
covers the province. [Beng. let., 23 Dec., 1741.] 

1742. 

16 April, Bhaskar Pandit surrounds Alivardi at Burdwan. 

[Maharashtra Puran ; Beng. let., 31 July, 1742.] 

30 April. Alivardi reaches Katwa fighting. [Ibid.] 

5 May. Marathas plunder suburbs of Murshidabad ; 

6 May. Alivardi arrives at Murshidabad, Marathas retreat. 

[Ibid. ; Beng. let., 8 Jan., 1743.] 

June. Marathas return from Pachet and encamp at Katwa. 
[Beng. let., 30 Oct., 1742.] 

June. Marathas capture Hugh!! and occupy West Bengal. 
[Beng. let., 31 July, 1742.] 

26 Sep. Alivardi surprises and routs Bhaskar at Katwa.. 

[Maharashtra Puran ; Siyar, ii. 126.] 
e. 7 Dec. Safdar Jang (subahdar of Oudh) reaches Patna. 
[Beng, let., 18 Dec., 1742] ; he sets out on return about 
15 Jan., 1743. [Beng. let., 30 Jan., 1743; Siyar, ii. 127.] 
Dec. Alivardi, after driving the Marathas beyond the Chilka 
lake, halts at Katak. [Beng. let., 8 Jan,, 1743.] 

1743. 

5 Jan. Emperor Muhammad Shah falls seriously ill. [Siyar* 
iii 5 ; Beng. let., 3 Feb., 1744.] 
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<j. 10 Feb, Alivardi reaches Murshidabad from Katak. [Beng, 
let., 15 Feb., 1743.] 

0.13 Feb. Balaji Eao (Peshwa) enters Bihar. [Bang, let., 
13 Aug., 1743; Siyar, ii. 127.] 

c, 8 March. Balaji’s envoys meet Alivardi. Raghuji Bhonsle 
(on invasion) is in Ramgarh (Hazaribagh.) [Akhbarat.] 

26 March. Maratha ditch at Calcutta begun. [Beng, let., 
3 Feb., 1744.] 

31 March. Interview between Balaji and Alivardi at Palashi 
(Plassey). [Akh. ; Beng. let., 13 Aug., 1743.] 

15 April. Balaji takes leave of Alivardi for pursuing Raghuji. 

Raghuji goes to Medinipur. [Alch.] 

24 April. Alivardi at Katwa. Haibat Jang (Deputy Governor 
of Bihar) is sent back to Patna. [Akh.] 

20 June. S‘aduddin Kh. (Kh-i-saman and Mir Atish) dies. 

[Siyar, iii. 5.] 

21 June. Dr. ‘Ulavi Kh. reaches Delhi for treating Emperor. 

[Bay an, 205.] 

23 June. HMzuddin (S'aduddin’s son) app. Khdn-i-sdmdn and 
Mir Atish . [Siyar, iii. 8 ; Bayan , 231.] 
c. 15 Aug. Emperor summons the leading nobles from the 
provinces to Court. [Siyar, iii. 5.] 

21 Sep. Sawai Jay Singh (of Jaypur) dies. [Siyar, iii. 5, cor- 
rected from Narendra Singh.] 

7 Nov. Amir Kh. (subahdar of Allahabad) received in audience 
by Emperor. [D.C. ; Siyar, iii. 6.] 
c. 13 Nov. Safdar Jang enters Delhi. [Siyar, iii. 6.] 

17 Nov. Safdar Jang received by Emperor. [Ibid.] 

18 Dec. Prince Ahmad married. [Siyar, iii. 7.] 

29 Dec. A comet appears at Delhi. [Ibid.] 

1744. 

c. I March. Bhaskar invades Bengal again. [Beng. let., 3 Aug., 
1744; Siyar, ii. 134.] 

11 March. Safdar Jang app. Mir Atish . [Siyar, iii. 8.] 

31 March, Bhaskar murdered by Alivardi at Mankara 
[Maharashtra Puran ; Beng. let., 3 Aug. ; Siyar, ii. 135 ; 
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Chandernagor to Pondiehery let., 12 May, in Poncli to Comp., 
18 Oct. (N.S.)]. 

24 Sep. Safdar Jang app. subadar of Kashmir vice Asad Yar 
Kh. [Siyar, iii. 8.] 

1745. 

c. Jan. Fathchand (Jagat Seth) dies; his grandson Mahtab 
Bai succeeds. [Beng. let., 9 Feb.] 

Jan. Quarrel between Alivardi and his Afghan general 
Mustafa Khan begins. [ Siyar , ii. 137 ; Beng. let., 9 Feb.] 
15 Feb. Emperor issues from Delhi against ‘Ali Md. Kh. 

Ruhela; halts at Luni. [Siyar, iii. 10; Anandram , 204.] 
c. 20 Feb. Mustafa Kh. quits Murshidabad for Patna. [Siyar, 
ii. 137 ; Beng. let., 11 Aug.] 

14-20 March. Battle before Patna city ; Haibat Jang defeats 
Mustafa, who flees away to the west. [Siyar, ii. 142 - 144 .] 
April. Alivardi arrives at Patna, chases Mustafa to Zamania, 
and then quickly returns to Murshidabad. [Siyar, ii. 144 - 
Mo.] 

c. April. Raghuji captures Katak city, besieges its fort 
Barabati, imprisons Durlabh-ram (the deputy governor), 
and occupies all Orissa up to Medinipur. [Siyar, ii. 
149-150.] 

c. 15 April. Asad Yar Kh. dies. [Siyar, iii. 11.] 

23 May. ‘All Md. Ruhela visits Emperor to seek pardon. 
[Anand, 261.] 

19 June. Emperor enters Delhi on return from Ruhela war. 
[Ibid., 287.] 

June. Marathas enter Burdwan district from the south. 
[Beng. let,, 11 Aug.] 

c. 20 June. Mustafa Kh. slain at Karhani (Arrah dist.). 
[Siyar, ii. 146-147 ; Beng. let., 11 Aug.] 

1 July. Zakaria Kh. (suhahdar of Labor and Multan) dies. 
[Anand, 139.] 

c. 20 July. Marathas leave Murshidabad and Burdwan dis- 
tricts, to canton for the rains in Birbhum. [Beng. let., 
11 Aug.] 

13 Sep. Qamruddin (wazir) dislocates his leg. [Anand, 148.] 
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October. Raghuji marches from Birbhum for South Bihar. 
[a Siyar . , ii. 150-15L] 

Alivardi leaves Murshidabad for Patna. [Beng. let., 81 Jan., 

1746. ] 

Raghuji plunders Fatua and moves on to S.W . Bihar. [Ibid. ; 
Siyar, ii. 151.] 

14 Nov. Alivardi attacks Raghuji near Muhib-'ali-pur. [Siyar, 
ii. 152 ; S.P.D. letter 74.] Running battle for a week 
afterwards. 

Early Dee. Raghuji attacks Alivardi (on return march) at 
Bhagalpur. [Siyar, ii. 153.] 

21 Dec. Raghuji arrives at Jkapaidaha (Murshidabad diet.) 

and bums villages. [Ibid.] 

22 Dec. Alivardi arrives six miles from Murshidabad ; reaches 

Amaniganj on 26th. [Beng. let., 31 Jan., 1746.] 

? Safdar Jang’s son Shuja-ud-daulah married to Balm 
Begam, daughter of Md. Ishaq Kh. I. 

1746 . 

3 Jan. Maratha raiders out six miles west of Murshidabad 
[Beng. let., 31 Jan.] 

13 Jan. Mir Md. Sharif at Balasore, en route to Murshidabad. 
[Beng. let., 22 Feb., 1747.] 

c. 1 Feb. Marathas encamped at Katwa for some time past, 
many of them on Qasimbazar island. [Beng. let., 4 Feb. 
and 22 Feb., 1746]. 

c. 25 Feb. Raghuji vacates QSsimbazar island, goes to Kamafc- 
pur, but continues to occupy Burdwan dist. Mir Habib 
and Murtaza Kh. near Vishnupur. [Beng. let., 22 Feb., 

1747. ] 

c> 4 March. ‘Ataullah with a large force is sent to expel 
Marathas from Burdwan. [Qasimbazar letter, 5 March.] 
March. Raghuji is defeated near Ranfs tank (west of Katwa), 
and, on hearing of disturbances in his own kingdom, 
hastens there. [Siyar, ii, 153.] 

April. Alivardi returns victorious to Murshidabad. [Pondi. 
let,, 31 Jan., 1747 N.S.] 
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c. 10 May. Mir Habib plundering near Hijli. [Beng. let., 
22 Feb., 1747.] 

Maratbas again out, carry off grain-bullocks coming from 
Bhagwangola to Murshidabad. [Siyar, ii. 154.] 

July. Aiivardi dismisses Sbamsbir Kb. and Sardar Kb. (Afghan 
generals), who go to tbeir homes in Darbhanga. [Pondi. let., 
31 Jan., 1747 ; Siyar, ii. 154 and 156.] 

Marathas continue at Medinipur during the whole season. 
[Pondi. let.; Beng. let., 30 Nov.] 

Oct. Emperor promises chmdh for Bengal, etc., to Marathas 
by treaty. [Chandernagor let., 24 Nov.; Beng. let., 
30 Nov. ; $.P.D. let., 29 and 49.] 

€. 10 Nov. Mir J‘afar marches to expel Marathas from Orissa. 
[Beng. let., 30 Nov.] 

Mir Habib takes Rajah of Kanika and family prisoners. 
[Beng. let., 22 Feb., 1747.] 

21 Nov. Hayatullah (second son of Zakaria Kh.) comes to 
Lahor and begins to quarrel with Yahiya Kh. (eldest son) 
for division of patrimony. [Anand, 289.] 
c, 12 Dec. Mir J fi afar defeats Sayyid Nur near Medinipur, but 
does not pursue into Orissa. [Beng. let., 22 Feb., 1747.] 

25 Dec. Amir Kh. ‘Umdat-ul-mulk murdered. [Siyar, ill. 14 ; 
Bayan , 207.] 

End of Dec., 1746 or Jan., 1747. Durlabh-ram is released at 
Nagpur on payment of ransom. [S.P.D. let., 46.] 

1747. 

c. 24 Jan. Mir Habib encamps near Balasore, raising batteries 
to hold the river against Alivardi’s forces ; continues there 
the whole season. [Beng. let,, 22 Feb., 1747, 24 Feb., 
1748.] 

Jan. Janoji approaches from Katak ; Mir J‘afar falls back 
from Medinipur to Burdwan, is attacked during retreat. 

Aiivardi hurries up from Murshidabad to Burdwan, defeats 
Janoji, heads off a Maratha raid on Murshidabad. Janoji 
retires to Medinipur. [Siyar, ii. 157.] 

21 March. Hayatullah gets possession of Lahor and imprisons 
Yahiya Kh. [Anand, 292.] 
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April. Alivardi returns from Burdwan to Murshidabad. 
Treasonable plot of ‘Ataullah and Mir J c afar (who are dis- 
graced). [Siyar, ii. 157-158.] 

9 June. Nadir Shah murdered. [Jahdn-hushd, 461.] 

12 June. Ahmad Abdali made king of Afghans. [Mujmil, 
75.] 

12 July. Ishaq Kh. II, Najmuddaulah, app. Diwan-i-khaba . 

[D.C.\ 

Oct. Alivardi encamps at Amaniganj (outside Murshidabad) 
for expedition against Marathas of Medinipur. [ Siyar , ii. 
159]. 

c. 10 Dec. Shamshir Kh. and other Afghans at Haibat Jang’s 
invitation leave Darbhanga for Patna ; 16 — 25 Dec., they 
halt at Hajipur, negotiating with Haibat Jang. [Siyar, ii. 
159-160.] 

c. 14 Dec. Abdali leaves Peshawar for Labor. [Anand, 312.] 

1748. 

8 Jan. Qamruddin (wazir) sent from Delhi against Abdali. 
[. D.C . ; Anand, 313.] 

11 Jan. Abdali seizes Labor. [Anand, 326.] 

13 Jan. Shamshir Kh. murders Haibat Jang and seizes Patna. 

[Muzaff. 18.] His Afghans plunder Dutch factory at 
Fatua. [Beng. let., 24 Feb. and 19 Nov. ; Bengal Consulta- 
tions, 8 Mar.] 

Jan.-Feb. Marathas dispersed in large parties plundering, 
from Murshidabad to Burdwan. [Ibid.] 

31 Jan. Prince Ahmad (Tim arid) starts from Delhi against 
Abdali, [Anand, 324.] 

17 Feb. Qasimbazar boats (laden with silk) for Calcutta, under 
Ensign English, seized by Marathas at Katwa. Janoji 
then leaves Katwa for Bhagalpur. [Beng. let., 24 Feb. ; 
Beng. Consult., 25 Feb.] 

19 Feb. Abdali leaves Labor for Sarhind. [Anand, 332.] 

25 Feb. Prince Ahmad arrives near Sarhind. [Ibid., 336.] 

29 Feb. Alivardi breaks up camp at Amaniganj for inarching 
to Patna. Reaches Komra (25 miles north of Murshidabad) 
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on 14 Mar., and passes Sakrigali on 17-18 Mar. [Beng. 
Consult., 8, 19 and 24 Mar.] 

2 Mar. Abdali captures Sarhind, [Anand, 387.] 

11 Mar. Battle of Manupur. Qamruddin (wazir) killed, Abdali 

defeated. [Ibid., 347-375.] 

15 April. Emperor Muhammad Shah dies. His son Ahmad 

Shah is crowned at Panipat on 18th, and enters Delhi on 
23rd April. [D.C., Anand , 346-354.] 

16 April. Alivardi defeats ShamsMr at Rani-sarai (near Bakh- 

tiarpur). He then enters Patna and continues there till c. 
6 Nov. ; thence goes to Murshidabad (arriving 30 Nov.), 
stays at Murshidabad till March, 1749. [Beng. let., 19 Nov., 
22 Dec. ; Beng. Consult 26 Mar. ; Siyar, ii. 172.] 

21 May. Asaf Jah (Nizam) dies. [Siyar, iii. 23.] 

19 June. Safdar Jang invested as wazir . [D.C.] 

29 June. Sadat Kh. (Salabat Kh. Zulfiqar Jang) app. Mir 

BaJchshi (with title of Amir-ul-umara) vice Nizam. [D.C. ; 
Siyar, iii. 26.] 

15 Sep. ‘Ali Md. Kh. Ruhela dies. [Gulistan-i-M., tr. by Elliot, 

28.] , 

e. 15 Nov. Emperor appoints Qutbuddin Md. Kh. faujdar of 
Muradabad, under Intizamuddaulah, [Siyar, iii, 28 ; Oulis - 
tan, 28.] 

20 Nov. Safdar Jang shot at in Delhi street. [D.C.] He goes 

out of Delhi. 

1749. 

7 April. Emperor visits Safdar Jang at his house. [D.C.] 

16 May. Alivardi arrives three leagues from Katak ; on 18th 

enters that city. [Beng. Consult 24, 27 and 29 May, 
17 June, July,] . > .. 

6 June. Alivardi, on return march from Katak, reaches Bala- 
sore ; hears of Marathas having retaken Katak, He reaches 
'Murshidabad via Katwa, c. 2nd July. [Ibid.] 

21 June, Abhay Singh (Rajah of Jodhpur) dies. [D.C.] 

30 June. Dr. ‘Ulavi Kh. dies. [Bayan, 272 ; D.C.] 

12 Nov. Qaim Kh. Bangash (Nawab of Farrukhabad) killed in 

battle by S fi adul!ah Ruhela at Dumri. 
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22 Nov. Safdar Jang gets conge to go to Farrukhabad. [D.O.] 
29 Nov. Emperor, with Safdar, marches from. Delhi to Koil. 

He enters Delhi on return on 16 Jan., 1750. [D.O. ; Siyar, 
hi. 30.] 

6 Dec. Mirza Muhasan (Safdar’s elder brother) dies. [D.O. ; 
correcting Siyar, iii. 29.] 

9 Dec. Salabat Kh. (Amir-ul-umara) reaches Pataudi on in- 

vasion of Jodhpur and Jat country. [Siyar, iii. 38.] 

24 Dec. Qaim Kh.’s mother enters Safdar Jang’s camp. [Z).(7.] 

1750 . 

21 Jan. Ishwari S. defeats Madho S. [ S.P.D. , xxi. let. 24.] 
Jan.-June. Alivardi in cantonments at Medinipur. [Siyar, ii,] 
14 April. Battle between Salabat Kh. and Ram S. : artillery 
duel. [S.P.D. , xxi. let. 27 and 35.] 

June. Three days’ fever epidemic in Delhi. [D.C.] 
c. 27 June. Siraj-ud-daulah reaches Patna, attacks the city, 
but is repulsed. [Siyar, ii. 184.] Alivardi arrives soon 
afterwards from Medinipur via Murshidabad ; falls ill, and 
starts by boat on return. 

23 July. Safdar Jang gets conge against the Afghans of Man* 

[Siyar, in. 31 ; D.O . gives 24th.] 

2 Aug. Nawal Rai slain by Afghans at Khudaganj. [Siyar, 
iii . 31.] 

10 Aug. Marhara looted by Safdar’s soldiers. [Ibid., 32.] 

13 Sep. Safdar Jang defeated by Ahmad Bangash at Patari. 
[D.O. ; Siyar, iii. 33.] 

20 Sep. Safdar Jang arrives on the Jamuna opposite Delhi. 
[Siyar, iii. 34.] 

Sep. Alivardi recovers after a long illness. [Beng. Consul., 
18 Oct.] 

Sep. Salabat Kh. stays in Ajmir, collecting war contribution. 
[S.P.D., xxi. let. 31.] 

Dec. Salabat Kh. reaches Delhi on return from Rajput war. 

[Ibid., let. 34 ; Siyar, iii. 40.] 

5, Dec. Nasir Jang murdered. [D.O. ; Siyar, iii. 43.] 

12 Dec. Ishwari Singh (Rajah of Jaypur) commits suicide. 
[Siyar, iii. 43.] 
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Bee., 1750-Jan., 1751. Alivardi marches to Medinipur, pursues 
the Marathas ; indecisive fighting. [Siyar, ii. 187.] 

? Earthquake in Delhi. [. Muzaffari , 87.] 

? Wooden mosque in Delhi fort (containing Prophet’s relics) 
burnt. [Ibid., 42 ; Shakir, 70.] 

1751. 

:22 Jan. Ghaziuddin Kh. I (eldest son of Asaf Jah) app. Nizam. 
[Siyar, iii. 43.] 

Jan. Ahmad Bangash lays siege to Allahabad and Mahmud 
Bangash invades Oudh, [Muza ff. 53 ; correcting Siyar, iii. 
35.] 

Feb -March. Alivardi Kh. returns from Medinipur to Katwa 
and opens peace negotiations with the Marathas. 

■c. May. He signs a treaty with Baghuji Bhonsle, agreeing to 
pay chauth (12 lahhs annually) and to assign the revenue of 
Orissa to him. [Siyar, ii. 187-188 ; corrected from Chander- 
nagor Correspondence , p. 435.] 

€* 23 March. Safdar Jang starts from Delhi against Ahmad 
Bangash. [Siyar, iii. 36.] 

1 April. Ahmad Bangash raises the siege of Allahabad * 
[Ibid.] 

19 April. Ahmad Bangash and Sadullah Ruhela routed by 
Marathas and Safdar at Husainpur. [Ibid., 37 ; D.O.] 

7 June. Ghazi-ud-din Kh. I app. Mir BaJchshi (Amir-iil-umara) 
vice Salabat Kh. [D.O.] 

This year the rice crop of Bengal perished entirely through 
lack of rain, [Fr. factory letter.] 

1752 . 

6 March, Abdali enters Labor, annexes subahs of Labor and 
Multan. [D.C.] 

1 April, Qalandar Kh., Abdali’s envoy, reaches Delhi. [Ibid.] 
4 May. Ghazi-ud-din I. (Firuz Jang, Amir-ul-umara), Nizam, 

leaves Delhi for the Deccan. Dies at Aurangabad 16th Oct. 
[Siyar, iii. 44-45 ; D.G.] 

2 July. Safdar Jang enters Delhi city. [Siyar, iii, 45.] 
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24 Aug. Janoji Bhonsle murders Mir Habib. [Ohandernagor 

Corresp p. 435.] 

27 Aug. Javid Kh. (eunuch, entitled Nawab Bahadur) mur- 
dered by Safdar Jang. [Bayan, 273 ; D.O.] 

12 Dec. Imad-ul-mulk (son of Ghazi-ud-din I) app. Mir Bakh- 

shi, with titles of Ghazi-ud-din II, Firuz Jang, Amir-ul- 
umara and Nizam-ul-nmlk, [D.O.] 

1753. 

13 Feb. Abdali’s envoy is received by Emperor in Delhi.. 

[D.O.] 

17 March. Safdar Jang’s agent expelled from Delhi fort. [D.O.] 
26 March, Safdar leaves Delhi city and encamps in the suburbs. 
[Ibid.] 

4 May. Salabat Kh. joins Safdar. [Ibid.] 

9 May. Civil war between Safdar and Emperor begins. 
[Bayan, 277.] 

13 May. Safdar J, dismissed from wmY-ship. Intizam-ud- 
daulah (son of Qamruddin) app. wazir. [D.C.] 

6 Sep. All day long battle between Safdar and Imad in Delhi. 

[Ibid.] 

23 Sep. Battle at Faridabad ; Safdar defeated by Imad. 
[Ibid.] 

7 Nov. Safdar makes terms with Emperor and begins his retire- 

ment to Oudh. [Ibid . ; Muz. 75.] 

Nov. Muin-ul-mulk (governor of Labor on behalf of Abdali) 
dies, [Siyar, iii, 50.] 

1754 . 

Jan. Maharana Pratap Singh dies. [D.C,] 

13 Feb, Soldiers mutiny for arrears of pay in Delhi streets. 
[D.C.] 

9 March. Khande Rao Holkar slain at siege of Kumbher* 
[D.C.] 

8 April. Badakhshi regiment mutinies. [D.C.] 

25 May. Emperor’s camp at Sikandrabad surprised by Malhar 

Holkar; wild panic and flight, [D.O.] 

1 June. Ghazi-ud-din II. (Imad-ul-mulk) app. wazir vice 
Intizam-ud-daulah . [D.C. ] 
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2 J une. Emperor 'Ahmad Shah deposed. £ Alamgir II crowned. 
[D,C. ; Siyar , iii. 50.] 

24 June. £ Aqibat Mahmud murdered. [D.G.] 

5 Oct. Safdar Jang dies. Shuja-ud-daulah succeeds as subak- 
dar of Oudh. [Siyar, iii. 50.] 

Evidence for settling the disputed dates. 

1739. Ishaq Khan's appointment as Diwdn-i-khdlsa . — Siyar , ii. 
99 is our only authority for the date, 18 May, 1739, and as 
it was only five days after Muhammad Shah’s public resto- 
ration to his throne, it seems very probable. The entry in 
D£K that on 3 June, Ishaq as darogha of risdlah-i-suUdni, 
etc., received a hdldband as c indm , puzzles us. Could such 
a high officer as the imperial Dhvan have retained his former 
low office of darogha of the prince’s contingent? D.C. 
records that on the same date (3 June) his post of darogha 
of the gardens in Delhi was given to another man ; this was 
quite proper. 

1745. Mustafa Khan's attach upon Patna . — Siyar , ii. 142 
writes that the attack was launched on £ Thursday the 17th 
or 18th Safar. 5 But Thursday was 21st Safar, while the 
17th was a Sunday. But the author supplies on p. 144 the 
means of correcting him ; he there says £ Five entire days 
passed in this kind of exchange of fire. On the night of 
the seventh day, which was the night of Wednesday at the 
end of Safar, etc. 5 Now, the last Wednesday in that month 
of Safar was on the 27th (=20th March, 1745). It should 
be remembered that in the Muslim almanac the day begins 
at 6 p.m. and not at midnight as in the Christian calcula- 
tion, So, in the first statement of Siyar, p. 142, the day 
of the week is correct, but not the day of the month. 

1745. Muhammad Shah's expedition against Ali Muhammad 
Ruhela . — Siyar, iii. 10 says that he issued from Delhi on 
24 Muharram 1158 (=15 Feb., 1745), but halted in the 
environs for some time. Anandram (p. 204) agrees entirely, 
and as he w r as personally present throughout the campaign, 
there can be no greater authority. Ashub (427) and Bay an 
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(210) give the same year and the next month (Safar), when 
the Emperor began the actual march, as Anandram too 
says; and so they really corroborate. Hence, Gulistan-i - 
Rahamat (tr. by Elliot, p. 20) is wrong in saying that the 
expedition was undertaken 4 in the 26th year of the reign 
1155/ which is absurd, as Safar 1155 fell in the 24th year 
of this Emperor’s reign. 

1747. Hayahdlah’s capture of Labor . — Anandram (p. 290) 
writes that the attack began (four days before the fall of 
the city) on c 16th Rabh-ul-awwal in 1159 (written in words), 
in the 29th year of Muhammad Shah’s reign/ Now, here 
the Hijri year, though written in words , is wrong, because 
Rab c i-uhawwal of the 29th year of this Emperor fell in 
1160 A.H. Indeed, Anandram himself supplies the means 
of correction, as he tells us (on p. 289) that Hayatullah 
arrived near Labor on 18 Ziqada 1159, and therefore he 
could not possibly have attacked that city nine months 
before Ms arrival (namely in Rabi A. 1159). 

The years in this MS. (the same that was used by Sir 
Henry Elliot’s translator, Lieut. Perkins,) are sometimes 
wrong, even when written in words ! E.g., the year of 
Anandram’ s visit to the Garh Mukteshwar fair. 

1747. Death of Nadir Shah . — According to Jahanicusha-i- 
Nddiri (litho, p. 461), it took place on 11th Jamadi-us-sani 
1160 (= 9 June 1747.) Mujmil-ut-tarikh b'ad-Nadiriya of 
Gulistani, ed. by Oskar Mann (p. 15) supports it, and in- 
deed copies from Jahankushd elsewhere too. Anandram 
(p. 296) gives 4 the last day of Jamadi-ul-ukhra ’ and Bay an 
(p. 215) c 13th Jamadi-ul-awwal/ — neither of which can be 
accepted as against the report of Nadir’s secretary, the 
author of Jahankushd . 

1748. Death of Qamruddin wazir and battle of Manupur . — 
These two events took place on one and the same day, 
namely 11th March 1748, as is held by Anandram (pp. 346- 
375), Ashub (p. 454), Mujmil (pp. 108-112), and Bayan 
(p. 232), though the last-named work gives the date as 
13th March. Against these, Siyar (iii. 19) and Gulistan-i. 
Rahamat (tr. p. 25) place the wazir’s death on 11th March 
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no doubt, but the battle on the 17th and 15th respectively, 
which is clearly wrong. 

Anandram, a Labor man, gives a daily itinerary of the 
campaign from the imperialist camp, and is absolutely 
reliable. An interval of even one day, not to speak of four 
or six days (as alleged by G-i~R and Siyar ), between the 
wazir’s death and the decisive battle, is impossible, as the 
historians who have given detailed accounts of the battle 
all agree that the action was precipitated by the wazir’s 
son (by order of his dying father) c before the news of his 
death could spread and take the heart away from the 
imperial arm y,’ and the fact of the wazir’s death was 
withheld even from the commanders of all other divisions 
of the army except the wing commanded by the wazir s 
son. If after the wazir’s death there had been even a day’s 
delay in attacking and repulsing Abdali’s army, the Delhi 
soldiers would have left their camp and fled away during 
the ensuing night. 

1749. Death of Qaim Khan Bangash. — Gulistan-i-Rahamat (tr. 
p. 30) gives the date as 12th Zilhijja 1161 (= 22 Nov., 
1748) and Tarikh-i-Muzaffari (p. 11) the same month and 
year but two days earlier, (which may be a copyist’s error 
of ddham for do-dz-daham). The date has given rise to 
wide divergences of opinion in the district volumes con- 
cerned of Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the N.-W. P . Provinces . 
Now, it can be proved that the above date is wrong by 
exactly one year, and that Harcharan Das, in his Chahdr 
Gulzdr4-Shujd Q i (/. 402 b) is right in placing it in 1162, 

The undisputed dates that fix the limits of the year of 
Qaim Khan’s death are the following ; — 

Death of Ali Md. Ruhela .... 15 Sep., 1748 ( G-i-R , 28). 

Qutbuddin Kh.’s appointment as governor of Rohil- 
khand ... c. 15 Nov., 1748. (Ibid.) 

Emperor and Safdar Jang’s march towards Farrukk- 
abad to attach deceased Qaim’s property ...... 29 Nov., 

1749. 

The death of Qaim Kh. admittedly took place between 
the death of Qutbuddin and the march of the Emperor. 
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We know that after Ali Muhammad’s death, Qutbud- 
din begged and secured from Intizamuddaulah the fauj- 
dari of Muradabad, in order to crush the Ruhelas, and that 
after making due preparations he went to his charge and 
was there killed in a battle with these enemies. Gulistan - 
i-Bahamat admits that Qutbuddin’s appointment was 
made two months after Ali Muhammad’s death (p. 28) and 
that after the slaying of Qutbuddin by Dundi Kh., Saf- 
dar Jang * determined to make Qaim Kh, the instrument 
of his vengeance [on the Afghans] 5 and secured for him 
the governorship of Rohilkhand (p. 29). We also know 
that Qaim Kh. at first shrank from his perilous charge, and 
tried to come to an understanding with the Ruhelas by 
sending peace proposals to them, and it was only the return 
of his envoys in humiliation and failure that made him 
decide on war, with fatal consequences to himself. If Qut- 
buddin was appointed about 15th Nov., 1748 (as is admit- 
ted by G4-B) } where is the space for all these occurrences 
within the seven days that intervened between it and the 
death of Qaim Kh. on the 22nd of the same month and 
year, as alleged by G4-B ? 

Then, again, it is admitted in this work (p. 35), ‘ No 
sooner did he [Safdar Jang] hear of the event [i.e., Qaim’s 
death] than he marched to Farrukhabad to seize bis pro- 
perty. 9 This march began on 29th Nov., 1749, and if 
Qaim had died on 22nd Nov., a year earlier , the interval of 
one year and seven days would be unaccountable. The 
normal procedure of the Mughal Government was to send 
out officers for attaching a noble 9 s property immediately 
after hearing of his death. 

Siyar (hi. 29) just after narrating the death of Qaim 
mentions the death of Mirza Muhasan, which admittedly 
took place on 29th Nov., 1749, and therefore Qaim’s death 
could not have been an occurrence of a previous year, to 
which a different chapter is devoted in Siyar . 

Lastly, on 10th Zilhijja 1161 (20 Nov., 1748), Safdar 
Jang, when returning from the * Id prayer, was shot at and 
thrown down from Ms horse in the streets of Delhi and 
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suspected Intizam-ud-daulah and some other people of the 
palace party of having been the instigators of this attempt 
on his life. He left Delhi city in a huff and lived for some 
months after in the suburbs as his life was insecure within 
the walled city. The Emperor had to pay him a visit in 
this new residence some months later in order to placate 
Mm. This period of strained relationship was not exactly 
the time when Safdar Jang could have begged the governor- 
ship of Rohilkhand for his own nominee, Qaim. Khan. 

Khairuddin in c Ibratnamah (a very valuable history, 
though completed in 1806) says that Qaim Kh. was killed 
in the second regnal year of Ahmad Shah Timurid, which 
admittedly began in April 1749. 

1751 * Ahmad Bangash’s siege of Allahabad and Mahmud 
BangasWs invasion of Oudh. — Both were undertaken at the 
same time. The siege of Allahabad was abandoned, after 
having been admittedly protracted [Siyar, iii. 34], late in 
March 1751, and therefore it must have been begun at 
least in the previous January, — which was also the time 
of Mahmud’s arrival at Bilgram on his invasion of Oudh. 
Hence, Siyar's date for the latter event, 16th Jamadi- 
awwal should be corrected to 16th Rabff-ul-awwal (as is 
given by Tarikh-i~Muzajfari , p. 53). 

Abbreviation of authorities quoted. 

Akhbarat . — Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-muala , (Biblio. Hat. Paris MS.) 
See this Journal , Dec., 1931 number, p. 340. 

Anand. — Anand-ram Mukhiis’s Tazkira , Pers. MS. now in the 
Aligarh University Library, (my transcript cited). 

Bay an. — BaydnJ-waqai c of Abdul Karim Kashmiri, (my tran- 
script cited). 

Bengal let . — Letters from the Calcutta Council to the Directors 
in London. Also Bengal Consultations . (Both preserved 
in the Imperial Record Office, Calcutta.) 

D.C . — A Persian chronology of events in Delhi from 1738 to 
1798 (my transcr.), described by me in the Proceedings of the 
Bombay session of the Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission. 
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Jahan-Rusha . — Jahan-kushd-i-Nadiri , by Mirza Mehdi, (Bom- 
bay litho.). 

Maharashtra Purdn. — A Bengali poem pub. in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 

MujmiL — Mujmil-ut4drikh ba c d Nddiriya by Gulistani, ed. by 
Dr. Oskar Mann (Leyden). 

Muzaffar. — Tarikh-i-Muzaffari „ by Md. Ali Ansari, (my MS.). 

Sarw-i-Azad. — By Azad Bilgrami, (litho.). 

Shakir.— Tazkira of Shakir Kh., the son of Lutfullah Kh. and 
paternal uncle of the author of Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, (my 
MS.}. 

Siyar. — Siyar-ul-Mutakhkharin, Persian text, printed in 

Calcutta, 1832. 

S. P. D. — Selections from the Peshwa Daftar , published by Govt.. 
Press, Bombay. Where no part is cited the reference is to 
part xx, (* The Bhonsles of Nagpur ’), 


III.— A Note on certain Sanskrit Geographical 
and Ethnic Terms. 

In the Bhdrata-Bhumi (reviewed in this issue) the author 
has proposed some noteworthy identifications* 

Aparitdh of the Sanskrit works he identifies with the 
Afridis of the North-Western Frontier. This is to b© accepted, 
as both location and name fully justify the identification. Up 
to this time the tendency was to regard the Puranic spelling as a 
wrong one for Apardntdfy. But Mr. Jayachandra is right in 
his interpretation. 

Northern Ghola ; The author successfully shows that there 
was a northern Chola according to Sanskrit geographers. Its 
position seems to be near Gilgit. Mr. Jayachandra points a 
name on the map resembling Chola, which may or may not be 
a correct identification, but the fact that there was a northern 
Chola is established. 

Rishika. The most important contribution of Mr. Jaya- 
chandra is the interpretation of Rishika of the Maha-Bharata. 
Its location certainly justifies the inference that it refers to the 
Ylie chi. It is the name which is given to their language as 
Ar6l (Kharoshthi Inscriptions , p. XI). I think Rishika is a 
rendering of the e Ar§f country \ But Mr. Jayachandra is wrong 
to take it as equivalent of Yiie chi or Yiie-ti . The original of 
Yiie chi should have g, j, or v and s or L Kautilya 1 gives a 
Central Asian name — ( visi and maha-visi 5 (spelt as Bm f Mahd- 
bisi in the printed edition) — which seems to be the Little Yiie Chi 
and Great Yiie Chi. Bkattasvamin (p. 41, J.B.O.R.S., XI), 
treats these as furs coining from Mlechchha towns e in the 
Himalaya 5 , but he does the same regarding the neighbouring 
expression Bdlhaveya , an import of Sdmura , which certainly is 
the Central Asian fur still '.known under the same name and 
still imported from there into India. 


i Ch. 32. 
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Kamboja. The Sanskrit writers and Aioka’s inscriptions 
refer by it to Sistan and the portion of Afghanistan adjacent to it. 
But there is enough authority to hold that the Hindus knew also 
a Northern Kamboja on the other side of the Himalaya, t.e., in 
Central Asia. See, for instance, RajaSekhara. Kavyamimamsa, 
p. 94. Many of the Sanskrit writers include communities 
on the other side of the Himalaya amongst the Himalayan 
peoples. 

Madra. The name might be traced in the present Mandra 
(Jhelam District), which is a centre of Punjabi soldiers and 
a handsome population. It is to be seen whether there is 
any Mafidra caste also. 

Jats. Abu Salih, the Arab writer on the history of Sindh 
(discussed in this issue), quoting a Hindu book, says that the 
original population of Sindh was composed of Jats and Meds 
under Jayadratha ( Jandrat r ). The Maha-Bharata Yatn is thus 
confirmed by Abu Salih’s original Hindu authority . 

Mekald. Mekald of the Puranas is the Maikal Hills of the 
Central Provinces. 


K. P. J. 



i Misread y for n in Persian script. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Mahabharata — Southern Recension — critically edited 
by P . P. 8 . Sastri , J3.A. (0a?<m.) } Professor of Sanskrit , 
Presidency College , Madras , AdK Parvan, in two farts , 1,463 
pages, l ,f x 4§*, published by F. Ramaswami Sastrulu and Sons * 
252, Esplanade , Madras , 1931. 

The text of the Southern Recension at a hundred thousand 
Slokas was, as pointed out by Professor Sastri, the editor } 
fixed before the 11th or the 10th Century A.D. It is therefore 
important to have a critical edition of the Southern text. We 
are glad to see the Editor of the Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. of the Tanjore Library taking up the task of 
editing the text. As to the value of the Southern text in com- 
parison with the Northern one, we have to reserve our opinion 
until the whole text is edited. Mr. Sastri has already put for- 
ward claims in favour of the Southern recension. What may 
be at present said is that the old view might need reconsidera- 
tion. We welcome Mr. Sastrfs effort and commend the enter- 
prise of the publishers. The printing is excellent and the 
volumes very handv. 

K. P. J, 


Bharata-Bhumi aur uske Nivas! (‘India and Her 
Inhabitants’) by Jayachandra Vidydlahlcdra, with an Introduc- 
tion by Rai Bahadur Mira Lai , pp. 410, '7|*x4f published by 
the Author from Kamaliya , Punjab 9 Price Rs. 2/4. 

The author has attempted a geography of India in Hindi 
taking account of ethnology and languages and the factors of 
physical features influencing race-movements and history. Rai 
Bahadur Him Lai in his Introduction commends the labour and 
insight of the author, which I endorse. The author’s view 
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BEVBE'WS and notices of books. 

about the identification of the Stn-rajya with Tibet is an illustra- 
tion of going astray. But new and reliable matters based on 
solid research abound in this closely-printed little book. 

K. P. J. 


A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics. By Surendm 
Kidhor Chakrabortty , M.A n Professor of History, Ananda Mohan 
College , Mymensingh , Bengal , 1931, T X 5", p. 242. 

The sub-title is given as ‘ The Indigenous System : From 
the Earliest Times to the Rise of the Imperial Guptas, Third 
Century A.D. With special Reference to Northern India.’ The 
book is divided into eight chapters : (I) Evolution of coinage, 
(II) Evolution of coinage in India, (III) Weights and Denomina- 
tions, (IV) Metrology, (V) Fabrication, (VI) Relation to State, 
(VII) Symbols, (VIII) Provenance and Types. 

The first impression in glancing through the book is that 
it is an amateurish work. In Chapter I, opinions well-known 
for accuracy or otherwise in fairly standard works are quoted 
in extenso , but little -known interesting data are apparently 
unknown to the author. For instance, the evolution of coinage 
makes no mention of stone money in use on the islands of 
Uap in the Carolines, called fei : cf. Encyclopaedia of Religions 
and Ethics , vol. ii, p. 869; W. H. Furness, The Island of 
Stone Money , 1910, p. 93. It has a special significance now 
regarding the use of the ring-stones discovered at Mahenjo- 
Daro, discussed on p. 62 of vol. i, of Mahenjo-Daro (1931), by 
Sir John Marshall — ‘ Dr. A. B. Cook has drawn my attention 
to the fact that relatively small discs of quartz and sandstone 
pierced with a hole in the centre were once used for money 
in Togoland.’ In Chapter IV, the treatment of the question 
of bimetallism (pp. 78, 80, 96) is obviously inadequate. ‘ The 
gradual deterioration’ (p. 95) is soluble in terms of Gresham’s 
law that ‘bad money drives out good money’, (cf. L. R. 
Ehrich, The Question of Silver , p. 8) and contemporary 
history supplies reasons for such depreciation (cf. also E. 
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Cardwell, Lectures mi the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, 
p* 10). 

The above impression of inadequacy is further strength- 
ened by the author's description of the provenance and coin- 
types (Chapter VIII). It is not enough to refer to the symbols 
on the Sunga coins (Chapter V, p. 206) : 4 male figure with five- 
rayed head % * solar symbol of disc % 4 five-pointed flames 5 ; an 
attempt should have been made to discuss this symbol in the 
light of the statement in Kalidasa's Mdlavikdgnimitram — Bairn - 
hikdndm bimbosthi idameva kulavratam. Again, in discussing 
the Janap&da coins (Chapter VIII, pp. 189 3.) the author should 
have referred to this regular prerogative of Janapadas, as 
proved by the Kalanda seal described by Jayaswal in the Indian 
Antiquary (1928). The established position of Janapada as an 
institution may be gathered from the Tibetan book translated 
from Sanskrit — Subhagdndm Qrwdlamkdra Magadha-mahdlpesu 
dharmasena-vddi dharmabhogasya kramavitatindma : in 4 La Col- 
lection Tibetaine von Canstadt de l'lnstitut Magadhamahdi - 
pe§u, * dans les grandes et petites communautes du Magadha * 
(J.A., Octobre+Decembre, 1924, p. 337). 

In discussing 4 Relation to State the author entirely misses 
the significance of the temples : ££ Banking is a very ancient 
institution in world history. The first banks and bankers were 
the temples ” (The Cambridge Ancient History , VoL VIII, 
1930, p. 660). 

In short, the book is good enough as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. 

A. B-&. 


History of Orissa % From the earliest times to the British 
Period . . By R , D. Banerji , if .A., Manindra Chandra Nundy 
Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Benares Hindu 
University, VoL I, pp, 351 + XII, 10£'x7*, 1930; VoL II, 
pp, 456+35 {Index) XX, same size , 1931, total number of plates 
152; published by R . ChaHerji , Modem Press, 120/2, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. Price Rs. 20 /-+2&. 20/-. 
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These two volumes on stout paper and with good illustra- 
tions mark a standard in Indian publication. Indian authors used 
to suffer from inferior work of their publishers. The two volumes 
before us give satisfaction that material clothing is not wanting 
for this production of the late Mr. R. D. Banerji. 

In the series of provincial histories, the value of which I 
have already pointed out in reviewing in this Journal the 
Kadamba Kula or the History of Karnataka by Mr. Moraes, 
the History of Orissa will occupy a prominent place. The 
first volume deals with the Hindu and the second with the 
Musalman and British periods. It is a political history, but it 
is so rich in illustrations that it serves also as a history of 
architecture and sculpture in Orissa. The Kiching Sculptures, 
excavated by Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda in the state 
of Mayurbhanja, illustrated in the second volume disclose some 
wonderful pieces of art. Three of these will rank amongst the 
best sculptures of the world. The greatest period of the art 
of Indian Sculpture is neither the Sanehi-Bharhut nor the 
Gupta (from Udayagiri to Elephanta), but the mediaeval from 
Java to Kiching. It is only in this period when the art- 
language of Hindu Sculptor reached its noblest expression. It 
gives me great delight to see that period so well represented 
in the History of Orissa. Mr. Banerji’s plates fully illustrate that 
architecture of Orissa is not Orissan but is only an illustration of 
the architecture of the period, be its example at Khajuraho, 
Bhuvaneswar or elsewhere in India, and whether applied to 
Jaina, Saiva, or Vaishnava worship. Mr. Banerji in the two last 
chapters has treated mediaeval architecture and sculptures 
at length. 

Mr. R. 3>. Banerji has filled up many gaps in Orissan 
history. He devoted considerable time to this work. Nor 
was any other scholar better fitted to execute it. He was most 
familiar with the epigraphic materials, and fully conversant 
with Muhamadan records. The account of Tungas, Sulkis and 
Nandas, the new light on the origin of the Bhanja dynasty, 
the materials bearing on the Kesaris, Karas and the Gangas, now 
give a connected view of Orissa’s past. The British and the 
preceding periods are deservingly rich in detail. The maps of 
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Kharavela’s conquests and the oversea empire of Kaiinga are 
amongst striking features with which the volumes are replete. 

The book is posthumous. A few references have been left 
unfilled in the footnotes. The views of the author in the 
appendix on the Rajput origins will not be acceptable, while he 
has added some illuminating discussions on architecture and 
V plastic art. 

The publisher could render no better memorial to that 
great scholar, the author, than he has done by the handsome 
execution of the favourite production of the author. Mr. 
Chatterji deserves public thanks for it. 


K. P. J. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on Sunday, December 
the 6th, 1931. 

Present. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (Vice-President). 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

L Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council held on August the 2nd, 1931. 

2. The monthly accounts for July to November, 1931, were 
submitted and passed. 

3. (a) A resolution of condolence and respectful sympathy 
with Lady Mullick on the death of her husband, Sir B. K. 
Mullick, was passed on a motion from the Chair. 

(b) A resolution of condolence and respectful sympathy 
with the family of Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhury 
in their bereavement was passed on a motion from the Chair. 

(c) A resolution of condolence and respectful sympathy 
with the family of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Hara Prasad Sastri, 
M.A., C.I.E., in their bereavement was passed on a motion from 
the Chair. 

4. The following arrears of payment to the Society were 
written off : — 

Rs. 

(i) Sir B. K. Mullick , . .. .. 10 

(ii) Mr. Adityanarain Misra . . . . 6 

(iii) Rai Bahadur Ram Gopal Singh Chaudhury 12 
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5. Read letter No. 942-R.R., dated August 30th, 1931, 
from the Assistant Secretary for Government, Education and 
Development Department. 

Resolved : that the Assistant Secretary be informed that 
since Pandit Nagendranath Mahapatra had actually travelled 
from Cuttack to Patna via Howrah, and that since this was the 
** most reasonable route to employ, and that since the Pandit had 

been unaware that Government required Mm to employ 
another route, the Council had sanctioned the excess fare of 
Re. 8-12-6. 

6. Considered the advisability of placing the names of the 
following magazines on our exchange list : — 

(i) The publications of the Karnatak Historical Research 

Society, Dharwar. 

(ii) ‘Gangs’ — Sultanganj, Bhagalpur. 

Resolved ; that the publications of the Karnatak Historical 
Research Society, Dharwar, be placed on our exchange list. 

7. Read Dr. Sarkar’s letter, dated October 2nd, 1931. 

Resolved : that, though special permission to read in the 

Society’s Library may' be granted to individual students, no 
general permission be granted. 

8. Resolved : that the Annual General Meeting of the 
Society be held during University week in March, 1932, at a 
date to be decided later in accordance with H.E. the President’s 
convenience. 

9. Passed the B.M. Press bills for Rs. 1 , 1 56-14-0 (bills Nos. 
2703, 2724-2735) for the printing of the Society’s Journal, 
Vol. XVII, parts 2 and 3. 

J. L. Hill, 

Honorary General Secretary . 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on Sunday, March 6th, 
1932 . 

Present. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (Vice-President). 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council, held on December 6th, 1931. 

2. Passed the monthly accounts for December, 1931, for 
January and February, 1932, submitted by the Honorary 
Treasurer. 

3. Elected as a member of the Society Sardar Thakur 
Kishore Singh Barhut, State Historian, Patiala. 

4. Placed on the Society’s exchange list the publications 
of the Archaeological Department, Travancore. 

Considered and found unsuitable for exchange the Allaha- 
bad University Magazine. 

5. Read letter No. 1342, dated January 22nd, 1932, from 
the Imperial Bank of India, Patna. 

Passed a resolution specifically authorising Mr. Sham 
Bahadur, Treasurer of the Society, to operate on the Society’s 
account with the Imperial Bank. 

6. Read and recorded letter No. 355-E., dated January 
25th, 1932, from the Secretary to Government, Education and 
Development Department. 
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7. Read letter No. 210-H.C., dated January 26th, 1932, 
from the Secretary, Indian Historical Records Commission, 
Calcutta* 

Resolved : that the Secretary be informed that if the 
Commission will propose the revision of the list of Christian 
tombs and monuments in any particular district, the Society 
will endeavour to find a member willing to undertake the work 
of correction. 

8 . Read and recorded a letter, dated January 1st, 1932, 
from Professor O. M. Lind. 

9. Wrote off the arrear of subscription of Col. T. R. 
Filgate, C.I.E., (deceased). 

10. Resolved : that the amended bill No. 65, dated 
February 19th, 1932, for Rs. 3,309-6-0 from the Government 
Printing Press be paid. 

11. Read a letter, dated February 19th, 1932, from 
Messrs. Hartsons and Co. 

Resolved : that the balance (Rs. 4-12-0) of the bill submit- 
ted on October 22nd, 1930, be paid ; but that Messrs. Hartsons 
be asked to amend their bill No. A-823 of February 6th, 1932, 
in accordance with the rates usually charged. 

12. Sanctioned the sum of Rs. 14-9-2 spent in excess of 
Government’s grant for the cataloguing of Palm leaf Manus- 
cripts in Orissa in the year 1931-32. 

13. Discussed arrangements for the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society to be held on March 17th, 1932. 

J. L. Hill, 

9 th March , 1932. Honorary General Secretary . 


Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society held 
on the 17th March, 1932, in the Society’s 
Council Room, the President of the Society, 
His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown 
Stephenson, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., presiding. 

L On the motion of Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Rai the 
following were elected officers and members of the Council for 
the year 1932-33 : — 

President— His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.LE. 

Vice-President — The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. E. W. 

James, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary — Mr. J, L. Hill, M.A, 

Joint Secretary — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 
Treasurer — Mr. Sham Bahadur, Bar-at-Law. 

Librarian — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, M.A. 

Editorial Board : — 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Editor. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Members of the Council (in addition to the President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Librarian, who are ex-officio members) : — 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Mr. G. 1. Fawcus, M.A., O.B.E. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk, Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, M.A., D.Litt. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., M.L.O. 

Mr. H. R. Batheja, M.A. 

Mr. D. N. Sen, M.A. 

Mr. H. Lambert, M.A, 
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2. Mr. Sham Bahadur, Honorary Treasurer, presented the 
annual statement of accounts for 1931-32, which was taken as 
read. 

3. The Vice-President, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. P. W. 
James, reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. 

4. Mr. D. N. Sen proposed a vote of thanks to the chair. 


19 th March, 1932* 


J. L. Hill, 

Honorary General Secretary * 


Annual Report for 1931-32 of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society. 

I. Membership, 

The total number of ordinary members and subscribers 
to the Journal on the 31st December, 1930, was 174. In the 
course of the ensuing twelve months the Society lost one of 
its ordinary members by death and two by resignation and 
five subscribers to the Journal: a total loss of eight. On the 
other hand the names of five new members to the Journal were 
enrolled. The total number of members and subscribers on 
the roll on the 31st December, 1931, was, accordingly, 171. 
Among the life-members there has been no change. Among 
the honorary members there was one death. Thus the number 
of honorary members and life-members on the roll on the 31st 
December, 1931, was 12 and 15 respectively, making a grand 
total of 198. 

IL Journal. 

During the period under review Volume XVII (Parts 1, 2, 
3 and 4) of the Society's Journal was published, containing 
472 pages, 24 plates and one plan : Five plates of the Narsingh- 
pur Charter of Udyotakesari Mahabhavagupta IV, three plates 
of Ragamala Paintings, nine plates of the Nettabhanja Grant, 
two plates and one plan of the Sobhanesvara Inscription of 
Sri Vaidyanath, four plates of the Mandasa record of Ananta- 
varmadeva and one plate of two Brahmi Seals from Buxar. 
Part I of Volume XVIII is in the Baptist Mission Press. 

The Editorial Board is the same as that of the year 
1931. 

III. Meetings. 

The last Annual General Meeting was held on the 27th 
March, 1931, in the Wheeler Senate House. His Excellency 
Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, President of the Society, 
presided. After the transaction of the formal business the 
Vice-President, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James, M.A., 
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reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. Pro- 
fessor Badha Krisimam, Begins Professor of Calcutta University, 
then addressed the Society. The subject of Ms extremely 
popular address was e Ancient Idealism and Modern Science 9 . 

Meetings of the Council, elected at the last Annual General 
Meeting, were held on the 2nd August and 6th December, 1931, 
and 6th March, 1932. 

IV. Library. 

During the year 438 books (645 volumes), of which 7 were 
Sanskrit, 5 Pali, 10 Hindi, 1 Oriya, and 1 Telegu works, were 
added to the Library. Of the total 54 were presented, while 
155 were obtained by exchange and 229 by purchase. On the 
31st December, 1931, the Library contained 5,755 volumes as 
compared with 5,110 volumes at the end of the previous 
year. Out of the Mayurbhanj donation to the Library the 
sum of Bs. 403-5-10 was spent on books during the financial 
year up to February, 1932, and Bs. 3,054-4-4 was spent during 
March, 1931. 

V. Search bob Manuscripts. 

The search for manuscripts proceeded steadily throughout 
the year under the supervision of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Dr. 
A. P. Banerji-Sastri. Pandit Vishnu Lai Sastri was employed 
in the Darbhanga district and catalogued 858 manuscripts from 
June, 1931, to February, 1932. He also brought to light some 
old judgments. During the rest of the time he was employed 
at Headquarters to arrange his work of the previous year. 
The Oriya Pandit, Pandit Chintamani Misra, worked in the 
Feudatory States of Banpur, Nayagarh, Khandapara and 
Kalahandi and catalogued 154 manuscripts from October, 1931, 
to January, 1932. For the rest of the period he was employed 
at Headquarters to arrange the work done by his predecessors. 

The new Oriya Pandit, Pandit Chintamani Misra, was 
appointed on the 10th March, 1931. His services will 
terminate on the 9th March, 1932. 

VI. General. 

The Society lost its only Indian honorary member, the 
distinguished Oriental scholar Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Kara 
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Prasad Sastrl, C.LE,, of Calcutta, and a member of the Council, 
Rai Bahadur Ramgopal Singh Chaudhury. 

The following were added to our exchange list : — 

4 Kern Institute/ Leiden. 

4 Karnatak Historical Research Society/ Dharwar. 
tf Archaeological Department/ Gwalior State. 

The Council Room of the Society has been much adorned 
with photographic portraits of eminent past officers. The 
present Vice-President has also made a gift to the Society of 
some remarkably imposing Himalayan photographs of Ms own 
taking. 

VII. — The Annual Statement of Accounts is being presented 
by the Honorary Treasurer, 


%th March , 1932. 


J. L. Hill, 

Honorary Council Secretary. 



* 


Statement of Accounts from April, 1931, to 
February, 1932, of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. 

A. The actuals for 1930-31 showed a closing balance of 
Rs, 1,560-0-8 with the amount transferred to fixed deposit, 
viz., Rs. 9,781-12-0 ; the total balance to the credit of the Society 
was Rs. 11,341-12-8 at the end of 1930-31. 

B. As regards the actuals up to the 29th February, 1932, 
the current account closing balance w r as Rs. 1,809-8-0. To this 
must be added the amount on fixed deposit, viz., Rs. 8,872-7-3, 
which gives a total of Rs. 10,681-15-3. 

The position of the Society is, therefore, financially sound. 

0. The chief sources of income are the Government grant, 
subscriptions, sale-proceeds of the Society’s Journal and interest 
on fixed deposits. The subscriptions realised up to the 29th 
February, 1932, amounted to Rs. 1,282-1-0. Up to the 28th 
February, 1931, the realised amount was Rs. 1,967-11-7. The 
estimate for the whole financial year was Rs, 2,000. 

Our realisations from the sale -proceeds of published 
literature amounted to Rs. 1,431-11-1 up to the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1931. For the same period last year, the amount was 
Rs. 1,899-15-0. 

The interest on fixed deposits amounted to Rs, 436-7-9 up 
to February,. 1932. 



S. Bahadur, 
Honorary Treasurer . 


Actuals up to February 29, 1932 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari Alpha- 
bet adopted in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society from 1925. 


Devanagari. Roman. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I. — The Skirts of Nanda Devi. 

By the Vice-President. 

I. 

1. The Nanda Devi Massif, 

1 If heaven’s face clouds or clears. 

Dawn and noon and sunset are one before thy face/ 

The inviolate snows of Nanda Devi, the twin-peaked god- 
dess of Kumaon, rise to a height of 25,660 feet in her west- 
ern peak and of 24,379 on the eastern side. Apart from its 
sacred associations, as the highest mountain in the British 
Empire it has naturally claimed attention in recent years from 
lovers of mountains ; but the only serious attempt which has 
been made on either of the peaks was the gallant effort of Dr. 
T. G. Longstaff made from the Gori Valley by way of the 
Panchu Glacier in 1905, which stopped short at 20,000 feet. 
Reconnaissances have since that time been made from glaciers 
on .the other side of the mountain, the results of which cannot 
be regarded as unduly encouraging . Twelve years ago a local 
engineer contributed to the log-book which is maintained at 
Phurkiya, at the foot of the Pindari Glacier, an interesting 
note on the mountains of the neighbourhood, in which he com- 
mitted himself to the statement that the ascent of Kamet was 
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practically impossible. The statement stands on record as a 
warning that to say this of any mountain is rash ; but it may 
be said with certainty that to ascend Nanda Devi would be a 
great achievement, to be accomplished after overcoming diffi- 
culties greater than those to be met on higher mountains, al- 
though the outskirts of Nanda Devi are more easily approached 
than those of any other giant of the Himalaya. 

I will in due course describe the pleasant and easy route to 
the valleys of the Pindar and Goriganga, in the hope that 
some of our members may be encouraged to visit these places 
and to return to them, attracted to attempt something in this 
field of research and to add to our knowledge of this sacred 
and adorable mountain. It was with a beautiful sense of fit* 
ness that the ancients identified the mountain with the glorious 
daughter of Himawat, Parvati Devi, bride of Mahadeva. For 
Nanda Devi, and in particular her eastern peak, is lovely beyond 
description, claiming adoration whether she is seen from far or 
near, from some high point on the moraine of a glacier, or fill- 
ing the heavens in all her glory as she strikes down a side valley 
of the Goriganga, or lit by the rising or setting sun while the 
rest of the world is in darkness in the upper reaches of the Pin- 
dar. Too often, at all seasons of the year, clouds veil her 
slopes ; but clear of cloud or clouded she is always lovely. 

The mountain mass which culminates in the peaks of Nanda 
Devi forms the watershed between the valleys of the Dhaoli 
and the Alaknanda on the west and the Goriganga on the east. 
The two great peaks, guarded by precipitous cliffs which the 
passage of avalanches has smoothed and polished, rise from 
their sea of ice on the eastern side of the massif. To the north 
of this sea of ice are the peaks of Kalanka (22,735) and Changa- 
bang (22,516), while farther west is Dunagiri (23,184), overlook- 
ing the Dhaoli Valley and the pilgrim route to the sources of the 
Ganges. South of Dunagiri the Rishi Ganga, flowing from the 
edge of the Nanda Devi ‘ crater cuts a trench through the 
massif, which according to the survey map, should afford a means 
of access to the crater. The map was unfortunately found to 
be incorrect when the valley was entered from the north by Dr. 
Longstaff. The mountain may perhaps be ultimately ascend- 
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ed by this route, but the results of Dr. LongstafPs explorations 
are not greatly encouraging. 

On the southern side of the Rishi Ganga trench is Nanda 
Ghunti (21,286), the bridal veil of Parvatl, south of which is 
Nandakna (20,706). Beyond Nandakna are the western slopes 
of Trisfil. The skirts of the massif on the western side are pro- 
bably the most generally known, from their proximity to the 
much travelled route from Hardwar, and to the routes from 
Mussoorie and Ranikhet, the latter of which follows the Pindar 
Valley from near Gwaldam to Karnaprayag, one of the five 
great prayags, where the sacred stream of the Pindar joins the 
Ganges. On the southern side the main massif is bounded by 
the valley of the Pindar, which flows from the Pindari Glacier. 
This is the easiest of access of the glaciers of the Himalaya ; 
and probably more people have stood on the Pindari than on all 
the rest of the glaciers of Kumaon taken together. But for all 
that, even on this route, one rarely meets another traveller ; 
and far fewer than should do so take advantage of the amenities 
provided by the District Board, by which the traveller may 
reach the foot of the Pindari Glacier without even needing tents, 
by a road almost completely bridged, on which he may if he 
chooses ride practically from beginning to end. On this side of 
the massif we find first the group of mountains known from its 
curious formation as Trisul, from ancient days the Vijaya of 
Mahadeva, if not Mahadeva himself. This group, which also 
overlooks the pilgrim route, culminates in three peaks (23,406, 
22,490 and 22,360), of majestic appearance, which from a distant 
view even rival Nanda Devi, The whole of the southern side of 
the massif slopes down to the Pindar river, which flows from the 
Pindari Glacier, and is augmented on its course by the outflow 
from innumerable glaciers, which are formed at every fold in the 
mountains. The massif terminates on the south-east in Nanda 
Kot (22,530), which forms the southern wall of the Pindari 
Glacier, contributing largely to it by its tributary glaciers, and 
throwing out a long arm which gradually slopes to lower levels. 
Sundardhunga (21,858) lies between Nanda Kot and Trisul ; and 
east of Sundardhunga are two peaks, 21,624 on its north-east, 
and 20,740 rising from the slopes of Nanda Kot, between which 
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lies Traill's Pass, by which a passage has been found, over the 
Pindari Glacier, to the Lwanl Glacier and the Goriganga Valley. 

On the east the massif slopes steeply down to the valley of 
the Goriganga, which takes its rise in the Milam Glacier and in 
the glaciers north of Doong. The Milam Glacier flows down 
from two great peaks, 22,940 and 23,320, on the north-east of the 
massif, fed by subsidiary glaciers throughout its course until its 
snout is reached at about 12,000 feet, a little above the village 
of Milam. From there until the river reaches Baugdiar, it is 
augmented by the outflow of glaciers from Nanda Devi, the 
Panchu and smaller glaciers on the south of it ; and by the 
Lwanl, Salung and Poting Glaciers from the slopes of Nanda 
Kot. 

A high ridge bounds the Milam Glacier on the north, of 
which a branch runs south-east fco form the eastern side of the 
Milam Glacier, culminating in an unnamed peak 22,400 feet in 
height. The ridge on the north continues until, after the 
depression which forms the Untadhura Pass (17,590), it turns to 
the south-east and enters Nepal. South of the Untadhura 
Pass, glaciers on both sides form one of the sources of the 
Goriganga, which may be regarded as the eastern boundary of 
the Nanda Devi Massif. On the north, the Girth! river rises 
close to the Untadhura Pass, and divides the main Himalayan 
Range from the Zaskar Range and Tibet. The glaciers of the 
upper Girth! Valley are short and steep, heavily crevassed, with 
a small discharge of water. The Girthi flows westward in a 
torrential stream, between precipitous cliffs, until it joins the 
Dhauli, which forms the western boundary of the Nanda Devi 
mountain mass ; and the passage of the valley is difficult but 
not impracticable. 

The history of exploration in these valleys is interesting. 
Although from the earliest times there must have been traffic 
between Tibet and the upper valley of the Ganges by the Niti 
and Mana Passes, an idea prevailed until 1808 that the Ganges 
rose near Kailas in Tibet, and that it passed over the Himalaya 
in a great cataract. Maps of the eighteenth century were 
based on an attempted survey made by two Lamas who were 
sent by the Emperor of China in 1711 to prepare a map of 
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Tibet and the sources of the Ganges. A revolution took place 
in Tibet while the Lamas were engaged on this work, which was 
thus brought to a hasty conclusion; and their map of the 
sources of the Ganges and Hundes was based on oral informa- 
tion. This map, according to which the Ganges began its 
course on a line approximate to the true course of the Sutlej, 
and then took a great bend to the south, formed the basis of 
maps of that area until in 1784 Anquetil Du Perron published 
the result of the researches of Father Tieffenthaller, a Jesuit 
missionary in India ; but the missionary, who had actually not 
travelled very high up the valley of the Ganges, gave infor- 
mation little more accurate than that of the Lamas. 1 In 1808, 
at the instance of the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
the Surveyor-General deputed Captain F. V. Paper and Lieuten- 
ant Webb to survey the Ganges from Hardwar to Gangotri. 
They were stopped when they reached Badrinath ; but one of 
their Hindu assistants travelled farther : and they were able to 
delineate with greater accuracy than had hitherto been possible 
the course of the Ganges from its source, and to report with 
certainty that the river did not rise on the farther side of 
the Himalaya. In 1812 the enterprising veterinary surgeon 
William Moorcroft travelled up the Dhauli Valley, through 
Malari and Niti, crossed the Niti Pass and penetrated to Gartok, 
whence he travelled to the Manasarovar Lakes. Accounts of 
these journeys were published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
of that of Paper and Webb in the eleventh volume of the 
Asiatic Researches and that of Moorcroft in the twelfth. In 
the eleventh volume H. T. Colebrooke, commenting on the 
achievements of Paper and Webb, remarked that the Himalaya 
would probably be found to contain mountains higher than 
Mont Blanc and to be actually one of the highest ranges of 
mountains in the world. He contributed to the twelfth volume 
an article on the height of the mountains, based on further 
observations made by officers from the plains and from 
Kathmandu, in which he expressed his conclusion that the 
height of Dwalagiri was between 26,462 and 27,677 feet; of 
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Jamnautri 25,500; of another peak, probably Nanda Kot, 
22,768 feet; and of mountains of Nepal, visible from Patna, 
23,052, 23,262, and 24,625 respectively. Colebrooke might have 
made more startling claims than he did for the supremacy of 
the Himalaya if more attention had been given to its culminat- 
ing peaks in the east ; but Dwalagiri, of which the height is now 
assumed to be 26,800, was sufficient for his purpose. He was 
very nearly right in his estimate of the height of Dwalagiri, and 
probably nearly right in the peak observed from Pilibhit, 
which is nearer to our country, if not actually part of it. 
Colebrooke’s articles aroused a storm of criticism, of which we 
may read in James Baillie Fraser’s account of his own travels in 
the mountains . — (Journal of a tour through part of the Snowy 
Range of the Himalaya Mountains, London, 1820.) The author 
travelled in Kumaon ; and although he co mmi ts himself to the 
astonishing statement that there are no glaciers in the snowy 
range, he did valuable work in exploring the western side of the 
Nanda Devi Massif and the sources of the Granges, travelling at 
a time when the glaciers were covered with snow, so that he did 
not realise that there was ice underneath. At the same time, 
the statement is surprising, because he must have seen many 
ice-falls ; and if there is anything which impresses the traveller 
in the Himalaya it is that every fold in the mountains holds a 
glacier, so that none but the largest can be given a name. He 
tells us of how Colebrooke’s speculations were received in Europe. 
Humboldt on the whole accepted Colebrooke’s conclusions, 
realising at the same time the difficulties involved by the 
consideration of the question of refraction of light, which have 
not yet been completely solved. He went farther than Cole- 
brooke, and suggested that there were higher mountains still to 
be discovered, probably moved to this by Colebrooke’s mention 
of a mountain visible at a very great distance from Patna, 
{which was probably Everest). But the Quarterly Reviewers 
attacked Colebrooke’s conclusions, pointing out that at the 
heights which he suggested the air could not support clouds. 
Fraser takes no decided line ; but he is troubled by the fact that 
Mooreroft in ascending the Niti Pass could not have approached 
17,000 feet, nor he himself in reaching a similar height, because 
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at 17,000 feet the air would be so rarefied as to lose the power of 
expanding the lungs. 

Thus our respected elder sister, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, was early in the field in encouraging Himalayan explo- 
ration. It is interesting to note that of the critics, the man 
who was really qualified to judge was right, and the rest were 
wrong. From this time, with further evidence continually 
coming from the Indian surveyors, it could no longer be main- 
tained that Chimborazo was the highest mountain in the world; 
but Whymper, in his Travels among the Great Andes of the Equa- 
tor , quotes a late echo of the controversy from the first edition 
of Aurora Leigh , (1856) : 

4 1 learnt the royal genealogies 
Of Oviedo, the internal laws 

Of the Burmese empire, .by how many feet 

Mount Chimborazo outsoars Himmaleh.’ 

It is curious that Humboldt, who himself in 1802 climbed 
high in the Equatorial Andes, made a mistake similar to that 
of Fraser, reporting that they contained no glaciers. 

Fraser had travelled in Kumaon during the war of 1816 
and after it. From that time the high passes formed the limit 
of British territory; and visits to the upper Ganges valley 
became more frequent, although George William Traill, the 
Commissioner for the affairs of Kumaon, did not encourage out- 
siders to visit the interior of his district. His discouragement 
indeed placed such a check on travelling outside the beaten 
track in Kumaon that a whole generation passed before the 
existence of Naini Tal was made known to the outer world ; 
though Traill had casually mentioned it in his c Statistical 
Account of Kumaon 5 , which he contributed to the sixteenth 
volume of Asiatic Researches . In the seventeenth volume, 
which was published in 1832, he gave an account of the Bhotia 
mahals of Kumaon. By that time the question of whether the 
Himalaya was as high as Colebrooke had imagined was no 
longer the subject of controversy. Traill tells us that Webb, 
who must have been a very accurate observer, had put the 
height of Nanda Devi at 25,669. Others had placed it some- 
what higher ; and Traill, taking a mean, puts it at 25,709, still 
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erring a little on the high side, as Colebrooke had done in his 
estimate of the height of Dwalagiri. He tells us that, of the 
passes, the Niti Pass was considered the most easy and the 
Johar, (Untadhura), the most difficult. He records a tradition, 
that when the Raja of Kumaon conquered the Tibetans in the 
Milam Valley, he made a road here, paying a rupee for every 
cupful of earth which was brought to the pass. 4 This tale 
says Traill, 4 doubtless partakes of the usual style of Eastern 
hyperbole, but it is deprived of much of its exaggeration, on 
inspection of the country in that quarter \ The tale certainly is 
one which rather lays emphasis on the rough nature of the 
approach to the pass than demands belief ; and if the Raja 
made anything approaching a road, all traces of it have now dis- 
appeared, in the tumbled mass of rock and ice, over which the 
traveller approaches the Untadhura. Traill’s account of Nanda 
Devi may be quoted here. 

‘No volcano is positively known to exist, but there are grounds for 
suspecting that the Nanda Devi Peak contains something of the kind: 
the Bhotias and natives of neighbouring districts bear unanimous testi- 
mony to the occasional appearance of smoke on its summit : this is 
attributed by them to the actual residence of a deity, and has accordingly 
invested that peak with particular sanctity. A religious mela is held 
every twelfth year, at the highest accessible point, which is however about 
a mile from the summit : further progress is rendered impossible by a wall 
of perpendicular ice. The dangers and difficulties incurred by the pilgrims 
are represented as most appalling, and of the many hundreds who start at 
each successive period, not fifty find courage to complete the enterprise. 5 

The pilgrimage described by Traill is apparently that to 
the ice-cave at the foot of the Silla Samudar Glacier, on the 
western face of Trisul, which as Dr. Longstaff points out is 
fifteen miles from Nanda Devi. (G.J. LXXI, No. 5, May 
1928). Traill had in 1830 made a path up the right lateral 
-moraine of the Pindari Glacier to the head of the upper ice-fall, 
by which he reached the high neve between 21,624 and 20,740, 
and descended to the valley of the Goriganga. He was followed 
in 1855 by Adolphe Schlagintweit ; and when Adolphe’s 
brothers published their account of their travels, they described 
the pass as Traill’s Pass, the name by which it has since been 
known. Adolphe and Robert left Patna on the 29th of March, 
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1855, and travelling by palki dak and carriage dak, as one or 
the other was available, reached Naini Tal on the 16th of April. 
Adolphe left Naini Tal on the 20th of May, and reached Kathi 
on the 27th. On the 31st he crossed Traill’s Pass, and descend- 
ed by the Lwanl Glacier to the Goriganga to join his brother at 
Milam. Robert had left Naini Tal on the 17th of May, travel- 
ling by the ordinary route to Munsiari, and thence up the 
valley to Milam. They then spent some time exploring the 
environs of Nanda Devi and the Milam Glacier, until on the 6th 
of July, they crossed the Untadhura Pass, and penetrated as far 
as Gartok in Tibet, returning by the Mana Pass and Badrinath. 
While on the northern side of the passes, they attained an 
elevation of 22,260 feet on £ Ibi Gamin’, the greatest height 
hitherto reached. The days had long passed when men thought 
that Mont Blanc stood for the greatest height at which men 
could breathe ; and the observations of the Schlagintweits on 
this matter are of a kind very different from those of the 
earlier travellers. They attributed the diminished power of 
endurance which they observed above 17,000 feet to the 
increasing rarety of the air, and difficulties in breathing above 
about 20,000 to deficiency of oxygen. Their remarks on the 
effect of diminished pressure agree with the experience of most 
people at the present day, and are worth quoting : — c Bor the 
generality of people the influence of height begins at 16,500 
feet, a height nearly coinciding with that of the highest pasture 
grounds visited by shepherds. The effects of diminished 
pressure are considerably aggravated by fatigue. It is surpris- 
ing to what a degree it is possible for exhaustion to supervene.’ 

Captain Edmund Smyth, who had already distinguished 
himself in the Alps, crossed Traill’s Pass from the Pindari 
Glacier in 1861. The difficulties of this crossing were increas- 
ing; the great mountaineer T. S. Kennedy was to attempt it 
and fail in 1883; others looked at it and abandoned the 
attempt; and it was not again crossed until 1926. Smyth, 
who was in the Kumaon Division for many years as an officer of 
the Education Department, travelled far and wide in the hills in 
the sixties, and left behind him a reputation for being able to 
go where birds could not fly ; but he recorded no account of Ms 
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exploits, which must be regarded as unfortunate, although the 
explanation of his modesty may not be far to seek. In the 
following decade, the mountains of Kumaon were scientifically 
surveyed. A detailed survey was made of all the travelled 
routes, and the position and heights of the peaks were deter- 
mined with accuracy. The internal detail is naturally less 
accurate ; but when the magnitude of their task is considered, 
one can fairly find nothing but praise for the work of the 
surveyors. Major Kenneth Mason has recently told us how in 
the survey from Kashmir to Kumaon, the theodolite was taken 
to the top of thirty-seven mountains of over 20,000 feet and of 
five over 21,000. 

In 1883 W. W. Graham, accompanied by the guides Emil 
Ross and Ulrich Kaufmann, attempted to climb Dunagiri and 
then entered the Rishi Valley, but was unable to reach the 
Nanda Devi basin. He reached the top of a peak to which he 
gave the name of Mount Monal, which he identified with A 21, 
(Changabang, 22,516). His account of his exploits became at 
once the subject of controversy, largely his own fault, because 
he made the Survey of India his antagonists by his unreasonable 
criticism of the survey maps. Whether his mountain was 
Changabang or some other peak must be regarded as doubtful. 
The matter is discussed by the late Mr. Arnold Mumm in his 
Five months in the Himalaya (pages 107-114). But we need not 
doubt that he climbed very high, since Dr. Longstaff is satisfied 
that he actually climbed Changabang, and Mr. Douglas Freshfield 
has added his testimony, (AJ., Vol. XXIII, No, 173). 

In 1893 Dr. Kurt Boeckh visited this area, of which he has 
given a description in his Indische Gletscherfahrten . He visited 
the Pindari Glacier, whence he returned to Kathi and crossed 
the hills to the Goriganga Valley. He then went up to Milam, 
and crossed the Untadhura Pass, descending by way of the 
Girthi Valley to Malari, and returning by Joshimath. 

In 1905, Dr. T. G. Longstaff explored the approaches to 
Tri^ul from the south, and the approaches to Nanda Devi and 
Nanda Kot from the Goriganga Valley. I need not here give 
details of his journeys which will be described in due course. 
In 1907 , he returned to this area, accompanied by General Bruce 
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and the late Mr. Arnold Mumm, with the guides Alexis and 
Henri Brocherel of Courmayeur, and Moritz Inderbinen of 
Zermatt. The party explored the Bagini Glacier, and crossed 
the ridge between Dunagiri and Changabang at 20,100 feet. 
According to the survey map, they should when they had 
crossed the Bagini Pass have found themselves in a branch 
of the great ice-basin which surrounds Nanda Devi, but the 
map was found to be incorrect, and they descended the 
Bhamani Glacier to the Bishi Valley. From here, crossing the 
Betatoli Glacier, and ascending by the left moraine of the 
Tri^uli Glacier, Dr. LongstaS accompanied by the Brocherels 
achieved on the 12th of June his memorable ascent of Trisul 
(23,406). Dr. Longstaff, who has made this region peculiarly 
his own, again visited it in May, 1927, accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. Buttledge. The party explored the sources of the Nandak- 
gini, looking for a mountaineer’s pass between Nanda Ghunti 
and Trisul. An account of their travels was given in the Geo- 
graphical Journal, Vol. Ixxi, No. 5, of May, 1928. 

In 1925, Mr. Hugh Buttledge, then Deputy Commissioner 
of Almora, accompanied by Mrs. Buttledge and Colonel (now 
Major-General) B. C. Wilson, had attempted to cross Traill’s 
Pass from the Pindari Glacier. On that occasion they were not 
successful ; but their reconnaissance was of great value to them 
in the following year, when they succeeded in crossing the pass 
from the north. The ascent is described by Major-General 
Wilson in the Alpine Journal, No. 236 of May, 1928, and the 
reconnaissance by Mr. Buttledge in the first number of the 
Himalayan Journal. 

Much has necessarily been omitted in this brief survey of 
exploration in this area ; but I may conclude with a mention of 
the end of William Mooreroft, one of the most remarkable of the 
earlier travellers. A veterinary surgeon, and superintendent of 
the Company’s stud, his real passion was for travel and explora- 
tion; and after the conclusion of the war with Nepal, he 
obtained permission to set out on his travels again, with the 
object of discovering whether horses could be usefully imported 
from the country beyond Bashahr. He travelled through 
Bashahr to Ladakh, and thence down to the Punjab, and through 
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Peshawar to Kabul, whence he reached Bokhara, where he died 
of fever. His account of his travels, so far as his account had 
reached India was published by Horace Hayman Wilson in 1841. 
Strange rumours of his end were current, as that he had pene- 
trated to Lhasa in disguise and lived there as a monk, but we 
need not doubt that Wilson’s account of his life and death is 
correct. 
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fNwr i 5? i %if mtust: wj 

fq^f^gr^ W^flUTfq WrU^T^fT^f^fT f^TflS^T* I 
“ *Ttqr^n^l4 ^tr;^ ^fiji i 
fqiqcSTfqqgi^rr; cffR^ f% *nff%fa:* ” II 



* *nr ^^fwRw: xr^raft ifgsgr:, •%<> 'aas i 
f *RTfir fr^ifM^T^ri: ?|MEfr s^p, go m , 
^ sr^TfwaR, ¥• I 
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f^s , g- 

"CRiw s q 

trofaf?* wr% mi— 

5f ft *Tf fqqwqf I 

*m^OT>ic??i% f*rej%wrrei^ri: si 
q mm f% w: f^^Trisj: t m 

qqgfiU tow elwwwi q *$m. i 
TOTTf^ q *n»R8 SR5f«ITW?<i fiR^ I ^I^TOT¥Rt 
TOI^Tf^T«ftlITrr ! itfffif 
wpff q qq%3 ” ii 


SI II 

c «jH«(lII<r^# 5 r^Ej^ qq> ^ Wl I 
qq fq* ^UTCfifcq q rq« I ^5! qT5f- 

Wffi «tw^5 q^i=f%fn quq: i 

®s. 

f?q qTWqqqif?? qurr r^qg^qr^f^S 1%^WR 
^H^3JT5Ct%«q fTff^<5 qrs?Wf *{ I qqqs^g <31*4^- 

^Tl^Wf^wqT?r q^qiwqriqi^: i q q 
<fta I q q quanta's qt qq W** l TOl 
q^Rqf»i<5iTrj; qw^q*?? ^Ti’qs^^qvsrrtm: i q 
q gqsna qiw spin - 1 qqrrf4qrq fqqq tfa *rfq m— 


H 
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[J.B.O.B.S. 



« *?f^ wt *#?[ i 

WTsrq^i^ifel m m: 11 

\» M 

wft ^raararwra? 5}T'fTff^Trq^% i 

sfTOSRfw^ 5fW[ II 

wa ^ qssw - «?raWw^ i 

C\ 

w^rrw#q sfifjsrmt a <aw n 
**wm WRT 1 

Wf$& ” 1! 

°\ 

^ . - Si ■ 4 ,-■ ■ _■ _-, - ^.----- fi.- ^.---— ,, 

\ o IRTWiTT^TWmm^WI It 

wrl ?1 ^rfefRrr^mr^t^* m*{ w \t\\ 
^ ny m mvt: wtmm ^%^VTn 

wiwwsm wn i ?^^qism?[qn[‘PTTti ^ 

i f?-q- 

. . c ) jj> 

•rarnTRi oRwrqi: rt^sjfr cw^t h 
RT^ ff^ '^TfT*rf qSWWTflfft f^: I 
^RTilfrffflTq^gR^T II 


S ’tfst SU^ftfWTSlf f*T^f%f%WT ’Sift SRTlwr: W% — 

“ 'gre|trr%m wssr£ aptw I 

2\ 

^TSfltnr gRjsq: ST6JT%T 'Sf II 

’sfaRsn^pre^r *rreai: =!jfiprr(w i 

i*t Bff^nxfsratt *^«t wftr ” ii 
e\ 

‘ wuf^t’^rrflc gfrftr «t i 
^ stwftftm, so K'HC® I 
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”1 ?! ^ ^T% 5 fq 

mwfwFJR JWTarnr?iTf^if?i sfiwi i w#swt ipfR^N 
^^rrrewR5j?rr i jw n*fff 1 w w MU < r fr ufSr- 

xrra w:— 

« tom 5frt% irrc^ *rf4 i 
Tftri TOtfjPST 3 ill f%fw: m If 
Wi 5* % ^if%4 sp? i 

'SlfWi? *? rJrfU^ *T^I is 

v$ 

si?rrwH fwra wrw? s^rf^pnfwre 

^writ *if}#teprr «4t 1 ottotot twrt%’^[T^ 
WTgrr^T ^ffsjfiiw^ftfFi ^onierrsiq^^snvt- 
iiwf^rpr(%t^sP# l ^t% Hf ifFRT^-nrro- 


Wfq— 


*t 1 %q% ?j 441ft m 



rlWHi srws?: 



w. m: tlwra: *r sraiw?; 11 

^wrofl^ 4faiT It %T«flT ( 

*rft 4 ^i d<f-.l?twjg a i: 11 
& TOTWvftft 5 fT 3 JcRT ” i 

•q ^fliq t ?5 ^^T5rR^^TWS»WTrT 9^Wf»PfW4 
5 gW W |S 

* ^T^ftfWT, V* «« I 

* -sroftfwT, s« 1 


V 
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[J.B.O.R.S. 


i mr{ ii 

«^wrarsrt: snfiii^tf^Ts? f^:sjw*RT%aiTt^f»i- 
"4^wret 5^ fNTO f%fl<! «T m ?!^T 
s^n^sff fslw: i m nw: wl^^Nwr ftforn I 

i ?m: ^rIw pjt 1%trw 

sifa 5^ * n w fffc[d i 

?f^i ^ 

tfa i 

rj^f<4 W&m $imm i 
ma^il^Tfq €t«WT^5^ II 

m3 ^nt^^TfrnRfi: nwifw I 

?^wr=reri% i 

5f S^T5?l1% w*h || 



w* *rra wmr^i^rRf!: i 

f%f^s?T slw 5|7^% II 


*f3 <m i n^3(w wTfw 

^T?r i flf^‘4 ^Tfw^faT 

JWi *rtw& izwrfa i 
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W{ I rfraf S?Wi1]TflWRT I F^RT- 

^ wrn * if i 

3PJTHT ^ wt^Tff ^Wc^TcT ll^ll 

“'ssrrerrswTO q-Rifsj 

Iwft tfn WfT%^OTT^TRJi^ 




w: 

\$ 


FR qT%? f^R 1 

^ f^s ^■Riffsrr^-RTffri rfRiwrm^sf m- 

M 5TTH “^TWTO f^f|«rre^?hl fjfflWXT’WI' w- 
wmfffii JWJnrr^f^ ” i mi *r 
«wnwi^ OT*R[rs*T%$BW*ft qnnfS? W^WTt^- 
=srr§*i wiTrofews 8 f^rfgiFri ff?? i 

\3 

,.., r .^\ 

“5?^T1SR^ ^TW^TTIFTOT I speRT^Wf- 

WfT3Tffi3*TWlF? Twr ^ ^R*IWf(R WTR- 
^Tf^rri %T~ 

w??«rf^TSta ^ ^pwit »*%f[ 1 


«Tff^f 

Nj 


\ ■WtTOfHw, X a Qm^ O ^ [ 



14S 




[J.B.O.E.S. 


^IWlWir WTF?lfffW I ^ 

SRWf?l I I OTfT#- 

«miTW[ wit«r fa* wwf^rairsinnwc i ^m: m~ 

srcr ra ffSi trniT#tf^ ” nmmir. s 

tRRI TP I *im WTR^ffW^TT^ rpTfa 5 } ?R 

t?iwi% *pf% i «n? tfo ff wtwpt srafai- 

<\ «\ s - 

HPWfift ^ WWTOW9T ^1%fr!3T I Sf I 

^ra srwre^’pr ?F 5 fww^Tw^T?[ 

^ .- rTrT ^ - .f!l ^„ _. rm , ... r uir-r iu ^ II - - rn — u- .mi.t i-- I I -^ \ - n r,r- u - S^ tf>- *&*?> . . 

T^TFI I TOW WTRPP w 8 nTTn 5 fIWfe|- 

#i i wi <5 #IN I 

si^ f%f^f ^TfiTOsqjn^ s^tokto ^-‘ptrt 
^ WW^ ” f%IT^n 5 ?TrrfC || 


fer^Ti#eigraT^ II ^ II 

?: ftfttff i ?#: 

^....^ . ♦, - * nr ... rm ^^ rr ^L 

^tipwWtsw *|*rai ^wt- 
5ffb?t %?PR?C I rm WH^jjTl WT^pfl g^NT ^sff ^ 
I TOK =f«R ^Hfl' 



?n sotttet 

5R^*I TOFITfTO f^M? 


< StTSrcftf'PBT, S» <?® 3 , >?<>i | 
*? «*r*<nfwn, so i 
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’fNiarra- 


yrr^Tu^T i ?re- 

^rra^T^ft^T^ 3?^ JRrtsRfT i 

srrftf Star ^rerPrfNRt 11 

^iWf: 5f3S#5I ^( Mvjrl^lfM =3 I 


^ ^^qrarannf 

h^i$i*#N wr «rrtwr wr^rraf jfptt ?:f?j i 

sp^tot nfFronpr wft lOT'Nmr 

J \l 

3? irapr^R^: i q w%m i *? 

mr \ $^HNwt?[ i 

1%^ RNra *H*u 3 tot*N ^TiPOTl% i wtzm 

?l 1%^^? WRiw^rr ?5 srr#? srfa: i 

3 ^ i 




\% WT^RlfNf 

I 

^M-ri4w^^r II II 

( wr^ Pm wqrcjfsi ^m- 

^rr^^rfH?! i 


* Vo ^o^-^o'!) i 
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[j.B.O.K.S. 



m wwff i fgWcwrjsp^ ^ 

TRiqt^T^-R i ffa ?(?[ Wlfq 



WW- 

tsffJratTOt ft rfra jctW i 
sct$ ^^w«rnirf: *raHm 11 
^ 1w tjwto wifi 

%5f rlT^aj ^Tr[, ^ ^ 

tr^5 *TTCTW Hcfl^rr frrsr- 


—V . » — - . . . C*. * l \ ^* > * - £ ♦ ,^*> ♦ . ......T^ 1 — ...* , *v 

<T^T?W ’WIT fWm WtfW5 T% Wi^liTWiTcl 

wra: i m- 

“ *«IilWWr%! I 

WR^Tfwfjgteri: ii 

» «-*s 

jfra sot— 

*v 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


^ fifi ^sEf 


7R- 

«^wW ^TW^^rr'srt ^rfq wfe i 
srf^rrws^pwTgw^^ ” « 

*rtwRf spsi'Rf toW ^i^Trr src;<p#f%j wm- 
iPf sri^ ?jt!P3frr: ®mh srr^m- 

i srfwR ^ pmffpqfarr, rMT^wq 
ift *rra w- 

« ^ ^fq *1 JWTW5rfTTf%5n- I 

^ <3 rfrf || 

?lTrCR =q ^rft ^ 4W&IW W' » 
imiTOR^rw rf^w^rer » 11 

TO f^T- 

5 RT^: I Vmi^qiq'Rftwft »F*f- 

*TWfl I qTirriW^R TqtW»i: I 15 TF^RiTW- 
TOiWrata: 1 

m <5 f#w: *tt 1 % mtim: 1 w 

w SjSRqfifq *? ?i^f qnwreqrtqsrto: 1 ^ ?j 

»nqR, mvRm^mr^ 1 fmvr[ f qr?^w^r ^Tin ?5Rf|*J- 
^5| (?) TRf Sf ?5 || 


t ?n^fw, u» 1 
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i 

mjr{ || ^ II 
i "W? to ‘fSitsw w^rr- 

ftaNjT »rr€tir€|^T|t^r( s URSTR^ ?5 < 5 T< ^R 

t%^T35 SW’ ^Pff q^iTf | 

fR WI^:-1%3R5fJ fgfi^5!T#3^ T | rlWT ^ 

nnwii#t ^^rawri=wf<T Iit ^ ^rN% i 
tR wh m:~ 

<N 

« *r nra i 

VRWlhmw W wtsfq ftnc:*” II 
?mt?t n?f^r^ft»rr^^ 5 f »int ?;f^ f%i*r i 

T<? tiff? tWTf^^TWrfT wffi 51 Wi TOTTOTf^RRjJ 
frjWrlfej^ II 

%nj*»' 

i f^^smuw- 

#t1?f i 

?r l^m waft m ^ nr^R 

tf?i otto i 

* rrar^Tf^% So Wo I . 

* fT50Tir[f^^ ; •S» I 
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[j.B.O.R.S. 



? 13 ^ 'Widely Hi cERwr?Rgt|^[ twt^m i f% =rr 

^p^rawm 5 ? i if i 
^gwrpfrra tf^ i w%~ 

SjpKT 1 5RfI I 

*mm ” it 

riw^renw 7m Tf^ *rrn m— 

“riw^i f%^«nrert fw?R^iT ^ i 
i mm si ftf%»: u^t is 

<5 srw #srt i%g ” is 

li%: I 1 1 i rlWTfq ITiF 

I trftfTf ll^hn^iqiiqin^Nl rPipEfNTTfX I 

f^W ifspegf^f?! ^ 

«KfN*!^TO 5ITl% l ffwllf 5TTH- 

ipfrrw^i f^Td%*rri fl^r^ i sp^rt *? 

mwrrrf’l ii 



i^wfd sn mwrn?i i 


^nwl: 3*ifa *fH i 

? ITOftPraiiT, S° ^ 1 
^ srreiftfw, s= *ts i 
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1 SJ5*fa- 

^ift ®f 5U?i: <5 

faWW^T I fl^lTW *RT3IT*i 

TT^f 503TtJi: I I *f ^cf^lrl ^ f^fap || 

X iTOffwrfHife^ i 

^ 3n*rfaf*T: ii ^ ii 

‘<p^r3w sm i 

m u^«jrrf^t%1^f ®m: i 

H uni ^nwrta tf^ i w ^tforeTwrrfasr 

*m<$ fn Wit: ?ffiTW?[ ^nWWSffa^Wfq ^t»- 

*»x *\ 4-*V. *S *C“ 

wteHWTrT I ?l^Tfq f^frRST^Tr]; ^i- 

3ns: sr^wra i T^ipi^w ^ s#rr i ®r fi 

^Tf^Tf^W STf^mW i 

s?wi i *rra wr— 


^ssnr^: wr 
irinff^ rnrrfq i 

vj 

w*t WTWt 

irftf^Rl^s^T i #^nu^f ’ 1 itff w|% i ^s^wr- 
Jf^RTiH ^ ^mr^m Jiiw? ^ f%fw i 

*prr ??^fF? m i i *wrr 

f^-wu wsrf^rrw ^P5j: i *rr ^ ^nriT i 
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[J.B.O.R.S. 


5|T^T^ ^ I mT ^ 1%f 

ijw toit mx ^nuttf?i w^iwr 

?rrsftwrt i *f ^ gwR ^niqw%t?? i 
fUni^r w^fen7[ i t^T*tf cff^rrf i ^rf ^~ 

«5f ^ nw^ i 

#ff in? m w. Ji%iTfw*rt^!T?i; 11 
^renXTf^ W I 

fT^T J^WJ^T^Wrft s it®?rn || 

^ ^ 'm^jw ?! ?$m f^fteRl i 

W^T rm f%^T ^3f spffitf?! » || 


WR*PT |{ 1% II 
sifWf pif tfa fwr i 
^ fis ^ ®as: wtaei ^ts- 

fw*ifFf to: i 

?R '^mNTt^rgm^ wrafq 
*f$*i r ^swi: 

jfijTarrf^; I tjw W 

^cfit^lvwl W¥T ?f#5 5*^-1 if 

wtw?l i ?5 i wot- 

1WrRT2Jt1% ^I^lfgr^Hif i^Tfff tfrf hth m:- 

\ fln^lPW, ¥« ■S>'Sra-'5>'S>c I 
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f? ^PfTSR I «T%r5?«rt5t wmt WF% 
s;st: m ^rfft =rr srrasrr ?r ^ikut ^nr ?r 


(% s?cg?f fw ^ wr i 

55 tw*g swta tfa fti*r i 



effffSfitqN vf ^i^I^T^TWnSTWTiTc^g Wn5nr?3T I 
[^T# W^Tfl { ?^T?ft pTf^ i 

rff^l *im?:— f%*nr wm ws w?if~ 

m farfq^fhR^rr ^ smw^nrwtf i 

?R 1%fwflW?£ SfWOTW^t ffRWW 


w% <n 


* -vm ‘ KWftfv^TCnT’S’JnP VT3: 1 

*? vtreittfwr, s° ^ i 
3 "T^RTf^r, s° ■«=*, i 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


Wffq?T *CT*faraT?? *N I 

rl^Tr^TOWT^Wf ftfaffo: I ^WFrf^f <5 



m ?5 f*m- 


l^fr i ^ ft rtftTOTO Ural f%' ” 11 


Qfa... I » N 0‘S. O <b 

c WimilWH BWTT^fT 
t^^mwRTPi i 

- £• -V _ £Z <>. r - :l r ._ r - r , , , . .•*> 1 '., . <r-.. .. _ 

^rronr ^ tott^ ii n 

ratfarft ‘^Bf wnft flora’ Ararat fro^wr- 
^Nftrr: wfsrn: i i 

^ fft tariff I 

m sf®fTT vnm^rM mw' ^ tott nftf 
to: i 


^t?t i ?rff 

Pw- TOKiwrro[ oi^T^ifrr: toott i 

<5 sfN i Pj^aj i ^tjTfraTW i wt ^ sRRrrf^m: i q ^ 
sf^tf^TOq?: i ^tw ^jf^wnqtM^Sfsn^; i w 
w *raef?i qt®r mm *rl%ft<TOfq 
to fqfrrafs <#rrf|fri ht% srn:— 

. . ■ A 

“ u^rc ^ 32^5 i 

TOT ft II 
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u i 3*mfl ut^frr; i ^w- 

i mr u ■f^t^ff 

WT<3Tr[* ” I 

'\ 3 > "* 

*F^Wf^^UW JPRW?! ’SRTfl ?1?T 

%t i srsr; i f wkj stfit wfw i u 
worn ?pT i tot m% nfl airoit 

1% JRT^wNfi ?5 WS&i 3 3cfS ^RJTWPW- 
m flfuf^wr^ i rm u *?M*[ i ^UTmf^i ?j 
*!apTRT^ ^#|wi®t i m srf% ufl: t ?rm 1% sfwrRf 
jtfIw 5fi?5*i?Tt 3 ?wr;: ^feii? f fTwt^?i: i WR«n1t?T- 
5lTtlT^T^Wn!TT^ fluW I * 

ITOSfT m\ ^TtTTT: w ST ^T#bftq*??FT%*? ffl I 
?R JfPfa ^f%Tr! ftf^rT ^?^T: sS^FTRT!^! t^WfH 
^qT^TT^I fl%f?l I *? 1m *Fffl 

tfl n 

e. mnpmm mrf^w nwwrfr MMwf*?- 

*P[*5^ I 

W^fTTWW II ^8 II 

wfft —' : *?% f% W flu’ ^fUTlT- I *w 

■ ; V /: : ;:-;:;;; : ^v ,:.. v 1 '-.- ■': i : :/ ■.;.- : v;-:.-r v^'V-V V. ; '. 

»r^n irtw^er^ t i 1 9j<*i’^T%'irr: i 


s* n° I ..' 

^ -stT^ftfWgw: 3f595T : , t® ^-W 



=?uf% ” It 

51?!:- 

®s 

twr5T*i f^srMtesi t^rf: i 
srnsswrw t? ?rcrm ^ t^tm ^rnwir || 
wmf$ ^ irr§m i 

ww <5 ^w^awii srffRi^ft^ » mmf^m^- 


W: | 4^ ^RFSJWrJf! JTl%qfWRT 

t%^Nffi Tf?r rftfsqrtii^u! cfifNfsrfFi wfq 




\° I fa3H?P| I 

* m ** rt ' 

*RP^wf*rt^BiTt^ ggifaan mq, i 

?!%- 



fw. i wfim tfa mtsftntfat ii 



< ■sroftf^Tj v° 

^ Kreftfwr, V” Vf$ i 
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WT 3^STWif1%H I 

TNT TOTOTTOai ” II 

«! f? WUI^rflW 3?RT<fr% I 3P^S- 


<3R WtfNIrl I 

U 



f I 


*W^*TJR II ^'S II 

wm i 

vzvvft \ 

?r mm— f%l*^%rre «raq$<t 

m*mi i ^sra wt *gNb? wm i 

wfr\ ftfenWNnrt * «i Wt i 

?RT 

\$ 

^rf qta^rer RTfOT^rerf* i 

“<R ?P7^ WnkrW ^ I 

t^R^RTfsj fUT TRM Wm: I 

miftfiBft&T «J ^(fNlffW S»ftfl[ I! 

i ’BRUft r^rrt fw*T- 

iraf^st^Tcf: I wkiw^tw 


* jra^rr#^, v° =°° | 
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[j.B.O.R.S. 


i CTft’ w^rt f* 

s?^Rsra*re?: i mfn w #*i f^_ 

^ m wmm «tpww m % ^ #«: m srtar- 
f#wT^rt wfb i * * * 5 ^ i J^Twf^ ^w^rRi i 
W^lf% i m ^fflfH%S»T^5f^TlI^iitq- 
mmt 5RT^#?! frof?i*rr»KWB qq r few qy . , 

TOf ” II 

^RTf^%3 WUfW! II »i. II 

iT% ^?fg ^ 

TOOT$3*f%?t3 ^*n Jfftwtwffa 

■Rrqrewf^wft mr wm^ t 
m iw: i M ^jhkw^t% %^-nm ^OTW??€fa 

^rr sftqw^l^ hth m:- 

*> 

_ Be-.. . ... __ • g~- 

*1 ^«(r| 1 43 <=h^«<i'qT^ 5 5 R 

_ , . , , -?v , .„ 

^T^TWRflrP® 




i uraftfiwT, 'go ^«-m i 

■? ’V* “<f^ts«m^fT# twr’at^vwt n ftr*frr fsrj^w w*r 

'sflww*?^ t^wrwcqwpft «r ^$f«smqj rrei 

sntqrq i g <i?j fspit i ^ar?rr^r^u^ s^tswt# ?kt ^ 

*r5 ”?snfa; an^tftftpBT ^ra: i 
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5?FW I W^SR^iR- 


m XJT^fcTWPr 

i 

i?r#pr g ii ^ 

w 



4m.* ” i 

UTR I 5f ffRRFW 

*ira?M m fti (? “ qi^t^wrwsn-f^swT^r- 

*?ft STrlr^ *HW- 

rfc^fS c!?!%rf%f?! ^IR^- 

^RtW£U: II 

mwi i 

1W#[ ^TRTrr || ^8 II 

“?rf%!% irr^t ^rer^hrl 'fliw^: i ‘ws;v 

WFT RT%’f?l I 

i ‘^rw’ ^rei i;f?r Troftf'prre’irfp ^th: i 

^ tci^ifHwr, v= W- 5 ^ i 
$-# *rr*?»fHw, v=> ^<C i ■ 
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[j.B.Q.R.S. 


m q^q?t¥!irr m >tr i Fi^snr- 

^n?f€}T -rff^fq I m Tf^ qffl 

mi- 

C\ 

qr*! 3F# I <3^3 WTWT^ I 5f «q 

i ‘9%w ^srfSfc g^#rft ^ 
FI^TRT^ I ^ 3T qT*! JWtfa ^ ^TtSffT I 
^imre^^Twr: i ?! f% \<mi fqg^i qe?nt i 
f%^ ^srraf ?if|7lq ^ 

*ikotr ^ upwf^ffr ^T^rr qrafqqrsrcrgw^ i 



Rsjfipqg W8RU fwror 
w^t<i ii ^ ii 

?rf%% qTi^fit «n^raw. { qfw$ ^ m uqfe- 
?trt^ qr fq»# w- i qfMwr ’Ufa ^qrffi- 

rfsi qqlwr^q^^1%rRT '3?i qfq otst: i 

qi^r i ^wrqm^rte^fim- 

%m. i ?j fqqffafr i ^«rr ^feqtPT s?r* 
^r^pfTRSRqwm; i 'qq^qT ^q?fT<q?{ i «? q qt^qqn 
W*K I OT ft q ?% rfftiiw 

m w *wR^^WRTto^T# qaft- 

irtHTitj fjnypj m»ii 1F >i i i — U li i ii iW i uj M i n a ~Tri t r> n » wr iar*Hintinin jni if} rt*r*-‘- nfnw fa ii mtinntii i - i i mi iii ■ n^rn 

^iliw ^?TW?!T5tq ^TRlf 
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sot— 

nw rflfa if *ra*rR- 

j^ *r^j 1 *f *rf| 

^W^^TOT^rira Sjrft 
ifiOT *fT^ I if (J WfFRNt ” , a^W^5l 

ftargq^^ f^sRs n 

^ w%y*f2ncifi^^i«n w^rwrftr- 

I 

ii ^ si 

“’B^WCTrn^ffTRTT ^rfltffalrr ^f- 

taw uttpt I 

TOT^ (5 f^OTPa^ iftwf^TT I fifi ?5 TOM^IT- 

m V% fnrtwte i ^-raftfWfii^fT 

t 

Wv J?f?i%^ *R*NfW{<t II S c || 

wn t^Tif^i: qto T<f* ?w i 5 H fJtifa 

a§t%frf Wrqvfl Wt' mkfrs# if cj R^TSff^W i ?Ra 

; **■: ■ ■ 

l TTO^tw, s<= ! 

f STOftfvsffr, 5° t 
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[j.B.O.E.S. 


^ ^5R-Rf^IFn1% I *fx«f_ 

WPR^ <% f%f R^TRfwt Wti wm *1 <5 sfrffrfq I 
wrr*iflwH»(f^igy: i H»r r <^ *l«| Sh nwr- 

wpsreiift i T33 nwra tr i 

irw 1%% ?RTfwr< ” 11 

t s ^^^WH 5 pr^TT'TO[?5P : | I 

g is ^ ii 

W*Wft<! rR JRl »r 1% gfg 

i 

«?r fji^Bsrrfq ^tj: tftitTs’w. ! 

?N Rr^s5?fNf^^Trr ^TWEfmf^r Rfa 

W 1%?ERfT%t% ,? ” I rTOl^fTHrf^J WWR 9!Wf*?f?l 

sfTH m:- 
<\ 

Tnrnunrr^ fRwf?RR 

w?rra: I ^ 1Srafiq*PR sfTaTnfcjJ aro^g TO! ?fg 

^pNRTSR|^TirT^[ TFffTW^ ” II \ \ II 

i 

w^i ^wrji 8^ ii 

<m w 4||«H^R9 #1 W!*F I 

m H W^«5fR Wl gRT- 

SF^PSRTm Wi: I 


* Wl^fw, S» w I 

>?-* srwtftfw, So ^o I 
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sit?? m:- 


wi% 

irons: i wp^nstT- 

^wrogafr??; i w. ^gfq 

?[ WreTT^JRT- 



rorf?i wm: n 

mm 

^nfrofr f% is h % si 


*?f? rlrq^t^q 

\A 

WJT^faT^ra rfrq^t Htf* ” II 

ft I ^ ^ 

s^ftis^ a?wl s?Ff#^?i<<ro1% f%*g ?f^wi i mr 

#RTFI^ i U ^ 

mfnm i i ^fs? 5 ^ 

#i: *forons wnu w. wifN: wrr#lf^ i 

TP* ^ JErtffT TftfaptW^TWfe 5 ! ft?! wraf 
JRW I 

?:fr? ^farorororow n 


t *lTC*ft1Wr, I 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


l %^^rnfwr^P7 I 

^^fTTfTOT : TOT II \ I! 

\J x ^ 

^?rt: qr??ff: ^fqfqf1tfqqt»il fqfqqft i s^rqf qin}- 


fqfqq>qfgqq% i ‘qqrqfqw*J^ w: ^iqfq i q qqt- 
SrTOri ! rim^i qrqm qsft ^qr: ^ : q}qrrfaqfq<if<<^ 
qqtoqqpq qqg qTq«3^jqt q^T ’q^RTTOq^ qiqT- 


^|w Iwt qrqf$ q^JT q|: qri’fq i 
rn #iq:-1%fifT^ qqroqf: qaqi 
T4 qr ^qqf: ^jq^qtlf^fq I W?i% q^qqi?!TfT ^WfTT 



^usqT fl qqqt qTHWf^TW qqsr q ^w?m qr^ i 
q faR % ftfq qiwfq “ q^Tq^tsr q^ qi ^ 
qifq qqTsfiq”fqqjqrr imgrqqgfsq qqjqi I wf^- 
usqr^ qsqqw: qnfw: 1 qq- 
« JjqqT^qq i^qr^qr^qi qrqiiT i 
spjqrrfq qqiqqr^Tqfqqqqq: si 
Tq^^rf ^qqfafq qrrq^ifq q q^fq i 
gqqifq ftq^qr f§ q wmm, 11 
wqqjqjTfq Wtm wrqqiqqqqqT I 
q^ qq^qrfq fq^ro qt m%\ ” II 
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irg j?tu mi— 

C\ 

<*i tot mpiT *rrifa m WTiau?iTT titvm 

OTt ft^NT^ra WTWf xfn I TO fj 

^5fraarr5frf^|i!: qjwftT^ wtwi i ?rqrr£*irf^ snr?r- 

i saw? ipr f% %^T=lt f%t%- 
^R»RWl I ft? irf^aptantf 

wit l^^roff^rasn^STO! tfn fRWt i w^«t 
« fN^m twfsiit rn^KTri i ^rrw q— 

^r^rr ^(ri: i 
fTO^TO *IW* II 
g? m wr%i j^NtT i 
rf m to 1w *#=f « 11 
Tf^ ^ I TO <5 'RW#: l 

#fRWWR[T 

_ *\ __ «*N ♦ . ...<>.■ h 

mttgmsfmfc rr^^P 5 #?r %^EPft*r; ii e 11 

“ to »fto ^rqfvR^rnf^: q ftfNfcrttfsi: 

TO fjfifsfrosj: ^ tfo i ?IR- 

^3?ro: rtf%Rs^ qq f% i 




? vrrei^nwr, s« i 
^ W^Tf^R, s» =?<t i 



“ ^ SEjTFfgm: I 

TO fwr^: i w% rjfN 

13 nit ^fST ^ <% «r prra rf^r^: i , mr. gnu 
trfetxf?! ^rf *m srr§ m:~- 

*m fWWt I wft 
<5 «TT*Fpri fepH wt tfo i frowf?i: i 

'*m t Iww tfo w^wr^ ” n 


S BtwftfSfflT, go ^bh. i 





SITSra 
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s^’srrf^ i r^ ^ krerf 

*f %f^ «WP I 

WWK 1 *» ^ WWRIW=hNrfl I TTT%- 

^t rj-rtTlxi^tf^k j?f§ m:— 

“ *w*rrt wnw mil \ 

^fk^TSli 55t%^F!lftk i mt- 

wt: wrrtjjwtc- 

w^N: i ?wt ^mf%FfiT^JT i 

*?%? sErk^Tt^f^ ^f^<f^T3[rNT wrfzfn % i 
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[j.B.O.E.S. 


*rt ^srpm??: * ?t1%i^!% i 

?rak wnrorcreH ms- 

WTWTT *ftWT I ^HgTTfT^ rlf|^_^T2WT^I- 

lf?T I ^fKWfq f^lT-^T^TOTsf 5af%j_ 
wr * i i *rf%rf^ren^T^ 

wmi r^feirr si \%\\ 

^9JP?WTf^‘3 ^W^V^Tl^WTWrlT: tn^rf: 
3iw wrfspqUffli ^Nfsj: i 
ml m:- 

TOn§fi i Ifn^wf^^r: q^-refai grggrr: i 

*i^raf«it ^ *Ra* fmiT ?ffmh tfh ^'gfwr 
OTwrfrra grmflw?r g^rgfsrr ^ gHr- 

^^Trr ^ffTWlT ^ tm^'.WI^Tftrf'RT gtJIJrim fif^T- 
grciwa#? mftJiftfvf^Trf i;fl t%i: wngfT^rr llwn: u 

is ^8 si 

srffi ggng# 


fa*rtkl I 
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i w. wmsg: rif^WTO: t^wf*OTre^FWWi i 

m 1%WW ^4^4 **ts1% Iwm ^f?fc 

TTT^fRW^^ spr ftfsfafo t^T^T^iif ?r SpRh 
5RT*?lNrrew: i «r ^ ^fnfSr^Wiw f%f*a *rjF i 
#wwt%ff?i wr^fr i srrarrejri: u% ^twrwr- 
m fiRwiTfw flpf’raigtH 1w 
?itW^»IT^ I TJW WTWf^ft 3fal*[ 

^4 *%— 

^it: f%wra<s ^ tw l ” II 

topith i 

^Ns ^~ 

^■?^^r^nrf^if^: # 

sf 

5Rj17PTf^ I 

^4 ^~ 

“J?SmT *f <5 I 

<TRrfT IlMfigflT^ ” II 



i W'^'llf^sR, ¥° c «i | 
\ rT^lfW, X” =8= I 

9 wrawrfNs,' ?r« %!• I 
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[J.B.O.R.S. 


sRiTtsf% RWTt^a: i *rw 1%^rr^Twr 

iiraT^ffHi^sr^rnwr^ i wr i 

f?^rr l^i^TfT^T i 

Plflfll Pf«iT I 5fi% f% ^f^faTlfrf^- 
flTOTOTO 5f%rNt%f5RTF[ I WTWf rj ¥f%f^si- 
*tf% I rlWWW I 

?fw<x— 

“WTf«ll"<| JOTT^T 5fr*q7t ¥?T i 

aTSWRT (J WPEJf3 WIT^ ” I! 

trIto qwfn: *ri t%^ «Rjfq 3i<iff%<i: 
*Tfwrara* TOwqrifa i#£? tf% 
fw4% i 



— { ^t 

•nwi(iil<f l^farw ®iTfq?2t n#5^pr: w?5wfStf^% 

*j^3j «nw 

l&t w^’, ‘rrf^R^ vMm’, ‘ftfHi 

^ fwwR’ 1% 

x frwrffrw, s» c a>= i 

t rPrspnfa*, s» ^ i 
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wWr ^TOWt*^ fffiWTWsftsfq 5fTW?l I 

. +*> ...*S . * * J u f u " \ ^ * 

^RTifwff ^fT^n^; m f? ‘^fNftrr- 

* <^ T , <s -S ^ *N ♦ > *N , , „ S\ . . . ♦ 

T^ iTwwTOrrFfTiT 5 i ^^tut 

it^^^TTT^l^rrrm’T^ *?Wo I r?^TSrRW?TO ^ TOT- 



^ n*rt*r: 1%f: i 


w r- 



^rTTOicsr: 

^v#f mtnm: 3?fwTl% i 
5R%HiW ww 

— -^KwqTwrsiT^g spn^f**- 
wwmtf TO^T^TW^rj?#* f%13 W^ : 1 



OTW^SPITW! *HOT% SRSfTW 

ct f!WT I 

JfTTO^rr pWTUgiS!flT^ ” II ^ 

rni^T^-i f ^pRTN sft q ^: w®^: ^f?i: i ^ fror 
Iwft 'siiwft w i ■shut fa^rterianl^: i 

f^fNrr ?5 wit ^ i s#srT f^RT i 

1%# 3&TW+( | qrm q ^1%rf3T I S^r^WT^iTf'T I 
^TW I PIW W5^: II 


t ‘ ’ T&f^ ‘ 'SqVTf^ ’ T^r fPWWTf^<*MI3: 1 

^ so =tn ‘gw«Ni WTsraT’ vfa 

^TfWITa:| 
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[J.B.O.E.S, 


C ^T^tWrrRT ^^TITrnfWC^ I 

m ii \\\\ 

m: vc fvcN: mw BT#f?i 11 

rm tob siajTf^fSr: fw i q ftffiafa - 

sS 

UW ( f^ STWtaB^ W[ I 

m BT5pT% ^T^T WP?l??T3!^T55?ftfwt?n.sM^|rI 
sprcrtcj r^ff^f?! t%r|iT I <? 

majf^n wm: i 

r!V SHF[ I B TR =qrffa: B ffafl 

SIB ssifq^JT I BBSTV J% VrRBf qW^^TM^TMT B 

\3 

Wffrl I 13 JiTH 5W— 

«B T^f4 m^ftB if* b*r* i 

^1%%? ftlTVpft BT B II 

BBrfq BtfBBfB BW?*?k3: I 
BWt^TrT Vi B^B??: BWBJBTBmf* ” || 

“1w% BBBBT^ 1% ^f g f eq q ^ q ^ n^pg^q BITS?- 

^vm wr i ?wn^fN^^Nv^r»t Bfwiift ^r^t- 

WB B»B% I riff SBfMW BTWPBWB BB 

sS \5 N 

%fsr^}^rf?j; i bbbt rfRrf ^irrftB#- 


f 


X KtwftfwT, 50 »a<f. I 
<? nW^fwiT, 5 o H* I 
3 ?TTOftf5^T, 50 ^i.o I 
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=g— 

“^SJtWflsR ^frffT I 

f? w' ” ii 


e f^R^rnfr irfrrxrfrw^lw^ l 

m ii ^ ii 

w!- £ ?ra f% ^q#t 5 ^ 

«\ J 

flff^ ^srf?r I £ TT7r tf^ ^g^?t *T5OTR«I 

i 

’Srf t^^WRT5l%g 

^ «roft°'<*a*> sftffrar ^'smnratarH 

PPgjTfal ftWRrT TO T^OT^HI^- 

(5}I^T^qaiiTT^ ^T R U^TvI^T TS^^5^- 

Wfq %^?fWT #■ «Tf^t 3T rf^T SffirlT^ J?f?i- 

sftfEpi tfa 3?TH AW- 
f% wsrf^-ra: i w*?i ??w^i*r i 
^ TJ^t W 1WT^®WT?| ^fTSflt ffoUTUft- 
5Rnwrf|^ t?fW5|T^ T& $R#f tfo RwH ftmSGZl- 
WR *?#tepT w% #snpft: srfm^fc^ $wi«iif^WR$ i 
r r wfiwRi ^3i3?T5pi% pw- 

*rrRT?r i *f?j i < w# 

*rre?rr 5 r;’ tfa nf?re^k r-K^isi^wf^ 1 
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[J.B.O.E.S. 


to! ‘srrq^iT: qsft: 

C\ 



\ o wt^it i 

Wl^t II i| 

« ^JPTWqt: qgftssra 

rff^R sf Wi s%: i 

STSSTfiRiSI 

■f>_ „ , r . tf . T .. ,, *» ... . . .. 

q^RWf^sjt^sq^T 5fT^ ffq 

cwfe K H? 8 * qllwsrfwsfsf^ ttth^ ” m:- 
« srre^t 1% f#i a^Wtmsaswft i 

q^SSTSfSTRT^ ^?rq^T^|%}f!T: || 

%5f %qf SJTERi^ fq#EJ% I 

“ wrentsis^ f% i^fTf^u^qrr ^q' <refw ifcM% i : i 
st qp^wfq q?p^Ts qT uqcnqr- 

^Tf$S I s Wffl ^TST^q nftrPJT I 71W^S^Wfsqi- 

wn^ ” ii 


♦ 



^W^TWmrT Wrr II ^8 II 
^tfTIStsrf^qqwq!^ SIRS ‘S SnJWfa ’sreRTS f? 
fq^'ra g*r: ws £ ^wt% wi|?r farr’ i 


* ^rretft-fwr, sr» ^ i 

"? *roftfwr, so w i 
? ipswififi*, so =<t i 
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rfvl f* qpfffq ramtw <ft<§ps?% i 

M ^rrfif%rr ^rrf^iw! 

m ftwvm f%: i 

^Rpjrearf^i cm *wrfq[ f^?: i 

5?g WP5T wm ^mf\VTc[ wmf?l I fTSj, 3<tw!! 
■fgT*fftS^ I « 5f ^ 1%lT3¥f 

fgTnd i nm f*F[ jrfTro^rar^sf- 

TOT?[ flfor tfo 5?ra sw?:— 

fH4 ^ ^ met rf^t^w: i ®t ^ fWtar 
^swrro srte? i:1% t^nwTf^rai ^wrr%^ f%tu: i sr«- 
^^twnr w?t i *i f% 

^WRl^frr wi- i ?MT?r qrafiN^ fHw- 

foaiw : fm- i ^ vr 1w^Tf^% *f <% w? i ?f^Tfq 
q ft ^ q wnwi ^nfiwT^i wf^^Ff vmr tfn ^w- 
i wm; tw^if#^ *f?i *n$ av- 

^ (J fl^T^Tf^f i 31 ^ ! ^fflT?nTfWt!J- 

3? ^ wf^sfe i ^wmr s^wwrem; it 


? f«nfl^WgT^T^: | 

^ fperarfa^, v® ^<L\ i 
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[J.B.O.B.S. 


mm* n^nTf[ m<i 11 ^ n 

sqtfSigft SR^i 3^ niaj ^ 

‘Sf WWW I 

m f%w nf^^t ^Hwgtwrrf' ^ gq R w fcw ift 
#r. i 

w «n*rawp( wwm w rff^^m 

JlTOTiX I (RHIWtTOIP? m\- 

WfUfn hth sw- 

C\ 

WtoTft%f?I WW% UTW ^ (5 Wkj: I 

w ?5 ^HwrwTfwwT »i% i w w f%ir% wwua^ 

WI I spEW?W^T^^ 5 | 

®n„ *n **v. * * w \_ 

gpSR WW^TWT ^JTEE}WT?r I rRRT<T WWTf', WW 

5 J I ’Sft# WiftfSl ^Ffjt 

mrmwvM i %mfm \wmm 1 wmi i * w sra- 

f%rP I W#Ef %f?| I WT W W% ‘WT?i 

<5 wts^TR: w irg^ff^i t , *f?l^J?W'ST^ <5 

wnmx: i mif{ wfl www%f*t{i%r ii 

xfN! tm T^rTT ^fftwT^T^Tfi; H Wm II ^8 II 
^^rtwI: c ^rr f% m* ^ vpm- 

gjmwTwi gsiT w ^rrw^ja^ifi sjw irrfw^rpr ii 
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^ -N - „ 

TfT^IRW W WIMPI I 



rf^o? ^ ^ to: I 

^ttot<to tfri s?ra wk— ' W ffra i wr ft 
wrim* fera W3[ I ^wirm- 

fwrwr(?) (% f%^3T 1 5f letf^spsfFT 

5R#vT^T# ^«5TSfI^I%1% qr^Jf[ I ^TWTO 
^rTOTrJ I WtSRWRTf^TO 

srf^f n^Trf Tt% wwr i if ^ fqg*g w^rera:, 
qrouira ff^q^ra: i ^TOnfwra^rcfft ft i 

^ xrq 1tg*TOfff?! sraiTf: i 



=^1% tW£ I rtf^PFTOft 

wi fra to: i 

fftwfq tNmfiifd sts mi- 

C\ 

“t^rar 1%wr If ww wtfsrarr i 
w^ra f «rr*ra ” 

wroft 1% wiw i 9 vf 
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[.T.B.O.B.S. 


^ irspt l wfq w»nis^ra^ 

%qf %fin^ TW3T?[ ffUT^^Waf XTcf Tftpjlfiff?! {%£+{ I 

^ CJv * C -N, . SV r: , L .,., „ mr k 

sj?? srrw i 

ifWPfif Sfirft: H^OTTrl ^}Trr ? I 


wt #piw 


.—®W|<9M8S 



v* ^«^sr ffTSf^n^rsd^ H \ \\ 

J?WN SIT^t^fTfq 

fwt i ^ufctq g ft: wf e 1%fM f nrfkrfH 
fqmrri^fH ^FfTgqsWRt ^qSf^itq r^f?’ jfH I 

£ g ^ | * c 

f%l *r i Wm mj ?s i m qfNspr ss^n^srafc 
zmm: qg: i « nqjwfadvr^ 

qT^qrr TW I UTOTrT WISUf^T I 

*i^rowq qr^qan^iT^ i 

qqrq-pqqf^lfq^’fclTg ^ qqRqr 5qqn^fl^T*T4 

?ra ^■$^ ^cgq^: i qTwn^fwwrat: ^nrW- 

5"\ ■ . ■ j***, .'.5^. . . ... ', ; #^v ■ ■'■■• , >■ ■. 

f^qqwiTfj; T*m»wrq 
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| *w | rflfl T£<mKl' ” I ^qftrrf3§- 

w “fsrfsr^j VTT% ^ ^T 


_ .. v V 

^ WfTTO ^W*JPTTfrTl : rn 
^rUff %^^^TTr[ 3 

<f?t • 


[ mnw ^ n 
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[J.B.O.K.S. 


pw f? wffffi: HTfq: i sfprarraT ?j i%f^^5pr i 
l?q WT 

$ W 1 



*-> . 

w i?Tqq- 

i 


TJW SOT 
I 

-«S * 3 ^ 

f 5m 
5Rwrf^5 I ? i ra^t 
?R 


t% 



q^q^trra t%ffei: ^nqq?_ 

? i 

*3?TRW^f 

^ ftryif^Tfq ?jlN ^ta^rsrr 'gqfft 

WQ% I ?raTi^Tl^(f^ ?)^ I f m rlTq^qq- 

qfwr li 

it ^ ^ 

^ spr wra qr i =W'H<*i 

fqf*?: i pr ^ ^p qrrqf i 

<5 WR???TRqq3i qTH *W— 

**1 ^T#PI 1 

^ * > S > . 

W^TBrawq 33TTTf: I 
qRi q;q i 1%?!T^Tf^ra'tq , l1 <?t 1% ^iNt 

^w^tfw f% wsfawmi ht^t r^fdfMfyfqiiqHFT '*%- 
*! qii^H i jnwr?T irorr^r ^q- 

*ff*r ii 
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MK%Sip^Ff II ^ II 
wfii < '?ra^jT?j[ 3frt%y 1% 

twi ^ ^t^r:- 

rna^ri^: i srownfrt jr^iiN Sfeif5rf?i 

■ f^r m Tj ,; n-f-r- fc ___. .. .., „ .. ^ ^ - , r -.. , [ .. 1 *Vf^-. ff 

T^RUI I ^TXfT< W^WTW^ Sf=^I?^^lT 5f H^WlW 

nTHfcrtx; uForogvift i hth m:- 

w&%*m tfn strhH iNtafx 

W3PWT11 ^^TC^RTNlrf | Wft 

fwrr f%fw ii 



*>. — 

f^r^WFra 


ii \i si 


‘irrffa^} fmm w?T *nrff ^t 

^tw fw n^ff wf^ i ?R t%fSmf«r- 

Wf WT I ^ITUfT f5— 

«1KT ^^iPU^friq^T I 

f^flSRrRP© WHTf ^fSWT?p5frrRT^[:’ t ” II 
nwr ii 


* *rwnfw*, v° <£*?? ( 



nw ‘Wl m f^T 

fsFqtfi *!W<5!Tf^ ! 

^t^^siit i mi ‘*rt f%^Ter: « lw. 
^ftsf^m: ^ d^’ i wft 1%fiwr w ^t: i 
^« riwifoT wrr-ftf^sfhr ^ ^ ^wc ' 

ipfW*lT f*Mm ITOT^RTWr I 
^3?*T 1 <TR?T W 5RTcRJ*T I Wm 

nm f^N 

f$lf^ \ rfrfg tWfTfCTT^ »Tfq5Jt^ I 

fNt I rflfw U^f ^TW^^fVi^i: il 


'Spapr ^^nt^rr^T^i Wr{ II 1^ H 

^h^ wit: qfeiw ^twpt i ^y«wi9«rt: w( 
( HVf( i 

f%m ware ^ ^ Tfa i 
q&i =<? *rt sf<'&wrc sr « fJ^wf n{iifq^ 

natw^q q fwiWi i rn^f»wwwm- 

xfz i ri^wfq twwi Wf^vm ^ W\ \ 


! j 
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m- 


“wRt: srtgttc srt: i 


W^f?f IJTWrlTrr Writ *f^*1 % 

^rfasiar e w. %’f?r 3r#rr1%3 w$% » 
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Yauna. 


III. — The Yaunas of the Puranas and the 
Last Knshana Emperor in India* 

By K. P. JayaswaL 

1. Ydundh of the Puranas 1 (misspelt as Maunafy), which I 
took to represent the Knshana title J anva , 2 
can be now demonstrated to denote the 

Knshana dynasty. 

2. There is an inscription, found at Khura 3 in the Salt 

Range (Punjab) and now deposited in the 
‘ Kura 5 inscription. , . , . . . , 

Lahore Museum, which was inscribed 

under the reign of a king who, it is strange, has not yet been 

properly identified, although there have been ample materials 

for the identification. The king was undoubtedly a Kushana 

king of the imperial line. 


Identification of the King. 

3, Dr. Biihler who edited the inscription in Epigraphia 

Indica, VoL I, p. 238, did not identify the 
ts script. ting or his dynasty but £ on paleographical 

grounds 5 he held that £ it (the inscription) may be assigned to 
the fourth or the fifth century’ (p. 239). Hi& description of 
the script is thus — £ the characters resemble those found in 
the older Buddhist nail-headed inscriptions of the Gupta period, 
but show certain peculiarities 

4. The test letters disclose earlier forms and the whole 
script brings the record in line with the Mathura inscription in 
Gupta letters of the year 57 (376 A.D.) 4 and other early Gupta 
inscriptions. The record bears an unmistakable affinity with 


1 Vayu, Pargiter, PT., pp. 46-47, n.s 24, 70. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., XVI, 287. 

® Khura, not Kura seems to be the name. See ASR., 1927-28, 
p. 89. 

4 See E X, ii ; plate facing p. 209, No. 38, also ibid,, p. 198. 
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King’s name and 
titles. 


the inscriptions of the fourth century and on the whole gives 
the impression that it is a document of the close of the fourth 
century, not later. 

5. The King’s name and titles are — 

(L. 1) Raj a[ti]ra j a-Mahara j a-Toramana 
Shahi Jau. . 

(L. 10) Maharaja-Toramana-Shah[a]- 
Jauvnah 

Ruhler did not read one letter between Raja and raja in line 1, 
but he considered that the blurred letter might have been 
4 dbi \ The facsimile, however, shows traces of c ti’ not c dhi.’ 
The base of the letter is undoubtedly open, and the general 
form of the letter is not like 4 dh ’ but like 4 t ’ occurring in, e.g., 
lines 3 and 5 (cf. tdrayitd). Shahi in line 1 is clear. The 
letter after £ Jau’ in line 1 has become blurred, but the form of 
c va’ which is round throughout the inscription is clear in line 
10. The other member of the ligature is read by Btihler as 
* l 9 ( Jauvlah ) ; it is really half 4 rp ’ which may be compared with 
the form of 4 rp ’ occurring several times in line 10. 4 V and 4 7 p ’ in 
ligatures are apt to be confused. The form Jauvlah is genitive, 
because the preceding words are all in the genitive, and the 
succeeding words refer to the Icing’s queens, princes and 
princesses, which necessarily makes the form Jauvnah possessive. 
Biihler admitted that the form required should be genitive, but 
owing to his own reading Jauvlah , he took it to be a mistaken 
nominative (p. 241, n. M ). The nominative stem was taken as 
Jauvan from Jauvd, from which Jauvnah, also * Jauvdnah, 
*Jaurpdlp , etc., could arise in India, and the Puranas very likely 
intended the form 4 Yaunalp 9 which they do give and which I 
proposed to amend as Jauvalp. It should be noted here that a 
secondary form Yavana may well be derived from Jauvan 
in the fifth, sixth, and later centuries — of which the 
6 Kilikild YavandJp ’ of the Vishnu Purana is probably an 
illustration. 

Jaum 0 or Yaund is to be traced in the expression Junah of 
Firishta, employed to denote the Kushana king against whom 
the first Sassanian king marched into the Punjab (V. Smith, 
289, n.) 
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On the reading jauvrpah 1 may cite the spelling of this 
word used as a proper-name on a Hun. coin. Titles often 
became, as they do become to-day, proper-names — e.g., Tigina 
in Sri Shdhi Tigina of the Multan coin (Rapson, I.C., p. 31), 
4 Raja / etc., current to-day. The Hun coin is struck with the 
legend Shdhi Javuvnah 4 of king Javuvan \ Here the lettering 
is clear and the full form of with both hooked arms, is 
drawn. On the analogy of the Khura inscription it was read as 
Javuvlafy (See Rapson, Indian Goins , p. 29, PI. IV, fig. 10 ; 
V. Smith, J.B.A.S., 1894, p. 189), which is a mistake, as la in that 
period, earlier or later, never has two arms, while na has them. 

6. Biihler 1 rightly said that this Toramdria cannot be 
identified with Toramdria the Hun of the Eran inscription. On 
the identification, however, he said, 4 all I would say regarding 
him is that he ruled over north-western India and that he was 
an independent king ....... It is also highly probable that he 

was not a native Indian. The name Toramana is neither 
Sanskrit nor Prakrit, but in all probability, a foreign one/ 2 

7. The titles 4 Rajatiraja 5 and 4 Shdhi 5 are regular dynastic 
titles of the Kushana kings. 4 Jauv 5 is also a Kushana title 
which is known from the inscription of Kapa and coins. 

4 Rajatiraja 5 stands for Shahdnushdhi . 4 Maharaja, 5 the great 
king, is also a well-known Kushana form. The official style in 
the Hun inscription (Fleet, G.I., pp. 158, 161) is entirely 
different. 

8. Fortunately regarding this name we have another 
source which confirms the identification, although, even without 
it 4 Rajatiraja 5 cum £ Shahi 5 was sufficient to establish the 
identity of the dynasty, 

Alberuni (Vol, II., pp. 10-13) 3 says that the dynasty was 
called Shdhiyas of Kabul who were foreigners. The last 
king of this dynasty was Laga (or Laka) Turman, As to 
the identity of the dynasty there can be no room for doubt. 


1 And also Kielhom, E.I., V, App, p. 72. 

2 I would add, it may be compared with Rukamana in Girdharpur 
pillar inscription. J.B.O.R.S., XVIII, p. 8. 

3 Of. Buhler (EX, i, 239) who missed the identity. 
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For Alberuni places Kanik in this dynasty about whom he 
gives a monumental reference which proves him to be no other 
than Kanishka of history. 4 One of this series of kings was 
Kanik, the same who is said to have built the Vihara (the 
Buddhist monastery) of Purushavar. It is called, after him, 
Kanik-Chaitya 5 (p. II). The Kanik-Chaitya at Peshawar fixes 
the identity of Kanik with Kanishka. The Kanishka- Chaitya 
and the monastery still existed at the time of Alberuni as they 
existed at the time of Viradeva of Nalanda who had been 
educated there in the reign of King Deva-Pala (844-892 A.D). 1 

Alberuni was not satisfied with the account of the dynastic 
successions which was given to him, for he expressly notes — 

4 Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much attention to the 
historical order of kings. They are very careless in relating the 
chronological succession of their kings. 5 With this caution he 
records what he had received from some people in his enquiry. 
He had been told that the pedigree of the royal family written 
on silk existed in the fortress of Nagarkot (i.e., Kot Kangra) 
and he wanted to consult it, but unfortunately he could 
not go to Nagarkot, otherwise to-day we u^ould have been in 
possession of some important data. All the same, we may 
take it that we have here a trustworthy record of four facts 
— (1) *kat the dynasty of Kanishka was called the 4 Shahi 
dynasty of Kabul 5 who were foreigners, regarded as Turks 
in Alberuni’s time, (2) that from the first up to the last, 
Afghanistan was their centre, (3) that the last king of the 
dynasty was Toramana, and (4) that the most important king 
of the line was Kanishka, builder of the Kanishka- Chaitya 
(excavated by Dr. Spooner in our time). That their rule endured 
in the Punjab up to the time of the king named Toramana, 
is evident from this narration. We may ignore the account of the 
origin of the foundation of the dynasty as a piece of, to put it in 
the words of Alberuni, 4 tale-telling 5 ; and similarly we may also 
treat the manner of the ending of the dynasty (by a Brahmin 
minister). 2 In the time of Alberuni they were treated in India 


1 Ind. Antiquary, XVII, pp. 307-12. Smith, E.H.I. (1924), p, 277. 

2 The dynasty of the Hindu Shahiyas founded by ‘the Brahmin’ 
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as a Turushka family — a name commonly employed for Central 
Asian tribes by the Hindus, and this Alberuni has naturally 
rendered as ‘ Turk But his reference to Tibet as the original 
home of the Shahiyas is important, for it shows that the 
Hindus knew them to have come from the other side of the 
Himalayas (Central Asia). It may be noted here that the 
Hindus about Alberuni 5 s time regarded Bactria and Khotan as 
Himalayan places, in their opinion they being northern counter- 
parts to the Indian side of the Himalayas. 1 The connection 
with Kabul as the first place of occupation of the Shahis is 
true and is based on history. 

9. It seems that the Kushanas in the fourth century 
ruled over Bactria, Kabul, and the Punjab 
from one centre which was either in the 
Punjab or in Afghanistan. The Wei-lio 
‘ informs us that during the period of the Three Kingdoms 
(A.D. 221-227) Kipin, Ta-hia, Kabul, and Tien-chu were all 
subject to the Great Yuechi 5 (Chavannes’ translation). Kipin 
here is Kapi^a, i.e., the country north of Kabul, on the way to 
Ta-hia which is Bactria. T 4 ien-chu is India, at that time only 
the Punjab. The Chinese description gives a connected terri- 
tory, Bactria-Kabul-Punjab. This evidently continued to 
be the case in the time of Chandra Gupta II who finally 
suppressed the Kushana power. This territorial division ex- 
plains the phrase on the Mehrauli pillar 4 the seven heads of the 
Sindhu / equivalent of the Persian Hapta-Hindu, which must 
include the Kabul valley 2 and which the conqueror, mentioned 


Unity of Kushana 
dominions. 


Kallar, who adopted the 4 Shahi 1 (‘king’) title, came into existence about 
875 A.D. The dynasty which existed up to the time of Alberuni was 
wrongly connected by him with the earlier one, the Kabul Shahiyas, i.e., the 
Kushanas. See A.S.R., Vol. V, p. 82, for the dates of the Hindu Shahiyas. 
Turman to be the last scion of the family of Kanishks, could not have 
been supplanted by Kallar c. 875 A.D. The chronology of the local 
Hindus connecting the two Shahiyas was manifestly wrong. Such mis- 
takes are not uncommon. 

1 See my note on Tihin in this issue for Barkaiakin (‘ Takin of 
Balkh ’), the appellation of the first Kushana king (Alberuni, II, 10). 

2 J.B.O.B.S., XVIII, p. 32. 
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on the Mehrauli pillar, crossed for defeating the Bactrians. In 
360 A.D. we do find the Kushana king Grumbates as the king 
of Kabul fighting the Romans on the side of the Sassanian 
King, evidently a relation, along with his Indian elephants 
and the Sakas of Seistan. 1 A generation later Rajatiraja Tora- 
mana, who had an established government in western Punjab 
-—for the inscription is by his Superintendent of Monasteries — 
comes on the scene. He was either the king described as 
‘the Saka emperor 5 in the Devl-Chandraguptam or his 
next successor. Undoubtedly he was the last king of 
the line of Kanishka, as he is so expressly described. 
Alberunfs * Laga 5 is some Sakish word like ‘ Lialca \ Laga 
Turman is said to have had ‘bad manners and a worse be- 
haviour 5 on account of which the people complained of him 
greatly to the (Brahmin) Vizir. All this reads like the character 
of the libidinous tiakadhipati of the Devi- Chandra -Guptam. 
It is said that the Brahmin ultimately occupied the throne. 
Probably on his defeat or assassination by Chandra-Gupta the 
province was given by the Gupta Emperor to a Brahmin 
minister, as Brahmins occupied highest political offices 
under the Guptas. The scholars in saying that there is no 
evidence of the Kushana rule in the Punjab in the fourth 
century have been led to an erroneous conclusion on account of 
not taking note of the Khura inscription of Toramana. That 
the Shahi ‘ emperor 5 was there in the time of Samudra-Gupta 
is proved by the Allahabad pillar inscription. 2 * * That he con- 
tinued to be there up to the time of Chandra-Gupta II and 
in Afghanistan is proved by the Roman account of Grumbates 
and the Khura inscription, and I may add, by the Mehrauli 
pillar as well. The Khura inscription is the last vestige of 
the Kushana rule in India. 

1 V. Smith, E.H.I. (1924), p. 290. J.R.A.S., 1897, 908. 

2 Lines 23-24 indicate that by the submission of the Daivaputra-Shahi 

8MMrimMM~8bJea-Mitrundas the whole ‘country 5 (not ‘the whole 

world,* see AS., C. 122) was * united 9 into one in Samudra Gupta and he 

was rendered ‘ king of an unobstructed passage * that is, a full territorial 

Emperor of India (as defined in the Kautiliya, as covering the whole 

length of India. All, Ch. 122). 


IVe — A Passage in Samudra Gupta’s Inscrip- 
tion at Allahabad and Gupta Coinage. 

By K. P. JayaswaL 

1. In the Allahabad pillar inscription, line 24 has a 
passage : 

garutmadanka-svavishaya- 

bhukti-sasana-yachan’ - 
-ady-upaya-seva-krita. . . 
which has been translated by Fleet as 

*by the acts of respectful service such as (giving) 
Garuda-tokens (surrendering) the enjoyment of their 
territories, soliciting (his) commands, etc. . . . . ’ 

(P. 14) 

2. Dr. Fleet took Garutmad-anJca to refer to the Gupta 
coinage (p. 14, n. 3). 1 

3. On ahha as royal symbol on coins, I may refer to 
MdnahJca and Gundhka on the Nepal coins of King Mama and 
King Guna (J.R.A.S., 1908, 678-79 ; Rapson, C.I., 32), and 
NdndnJca of the Kasika (p. 304 on Panini IV, 3. 127). 2 

4* But Fleet’s translation of the passage misses the real 
point. The kings who accepted the suzerainty of Samudra 
Gupta ‘ begged 5 (ydchana-updya) for sasana for the enjoyment 
(use) of the Garuda coin in their own provinces (sva-vishaya- 
bhufeti). 

5. Mr. Allan is incorrect when he observes in his Catalogue 
of Gupta Coins (p. xxv, n» 1) that 4 Garutmadahka is not a coin 
of any kind 5 K Except for the coins struck on special occasions, 
e.g. 9 asmmedha , expedition (battle-axe type with threatening 
legends), propounding his theory on music disputing that of 


1 For the Garuda figure on Samudra Gupta’s coins, see Allan’s 
Catalogue of Indian Coins, Gupta Dynasties, p. 1 (Standard type), p. 6 
(Archer type), plates I, II, IV, The figure is on a Qarudadhmja . 

2 I have explained anka and rajanka in my Hindu Polity, i, pp. 42-43. 
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Tumburu and Narada (lyrist), the regular types of Samudra 
Gupta’s coinage — Archer and Standard — bear the first mark 
Garuda. Like the Nananka of the Kasika meaning the coin 
bearing NANA or Nanaia (Kushana coin), the Garutmadanka 
means the coin bearing Garuda. 

6. Sasana here means a charter. Cf . sdsanddhikara in the 
Kautiliya, and the word 4 sasana 5 on the seals of the Vakataka 
charters (copperplates). 1 Some of those sovereigns or sub- 
sovereigns who submitted personally (atmanivedana) or otherwise, 
as an act of homage (ddy-updya-sevd) applied for the use and 
currency of the imperial coinage in their own dominions. And 
for this privilege they begged for the imperial charter, sasana. 

7. Fleet is wrong in adding 'giving 5 and 'surrendering 5 
in the translation of the passage. The controlling word is 
yachana , 'begging 5 . 

8. Amongst the group classed as Daivaputra-Shdhi-Shdhd- 
nushdhi-Salca-Murunda, who were three or more according to 
the plural termination ( 0 muru^daih) in the inscription (1. 23), 
and from whom homage (sevd) in the shape (upaya) of 
atma-nivedana (personal submission), kanyopdyana-ddna, gar - 
utmadanka-svavishaya-bhukti-sdsana-ydchana , etc., was received, 
we find one class who did accept and use the coinage of the 
Gupta emperor in its territory. The dynasty called Gadahara 
or Gadakhara on their coins and classed amongst the Later 
Great Rushans by V. Smith but by R. D. Ranerji amongst 
the Little Yue-chi , did mint coins with the name and figure of 
Samudra on the obverse. Mr. R. D. Banerji published a paper 
(' Notes on Indo-Scythian Coinage 5 ) on Smith’s Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Museum, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1908, pp. 81-93, to which Dr. Smith refer- 
red in his Early History (4th Ed., p. 291 n. 2) as ' corrections 5 to 
his own paper. In his paper, Mr. Banerji has observed (p. 93) 

* Cunningham has enumerated three types of Gadahara Coinage : 

(1) Pereya.„, (2) Kirada . ... (3) Samudra : — 

'The resemblance between this coin and the coin of Samudra Gupta 
‘No. 10 (Spearman type variety a, Cat. I, p. 102) is so great that it is 
' possible to say that the Gadahara tribe at last acknowledged the suze- 
* rainty of the great conqueror and placed his name on their coins.’ 


1 Fleet, G.I., pp. 236, 240, and other documents. 
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This seems to have been continued to the next generation. 
There are coins inscribed with the dynastic designation Shaka 
and Shaka, found in the Peshawar District (Banerji, J.A.S.B., 
1894, p. 182, n. ; 1897, p. 5) of the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. (V. Smith, C.I.M., p. 88). There are also the allied and 
contemporary coins of the Sha[ or, Pa]lada title (C.I.M., 
pp. 88-89, J.A.S.B., 1908, p. 89). Either they belonged to the 
family of the Kushanas or were subordinate rulers under them. 
Both these Shakas and the Shaladas adopted the Imperial 
Kushana coinage. The coin (No. 13356, at p. 65 of Rodgers 1 * * 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, Part III, plate 
III) is evidently a Shalada coin. Rodgers read the legend as 

and rightly described it as ‘ allied to Gupta coins \ The 

figure is Hindu and of Chandra Gupta. The word Chandra is 
inscribed by the effigy as on Gupta coins. We clearly get one 
Saka or Shaka dynasty at Peshawar, apart from one in the 
Western Satraps. On the coin of Pa. Shaka (J.B.A.S., 1897, 
p. 5; C.I.M., p. 89) we have * Shalada 5 or ‘Pladah It seems 
that the Shaladas, who have few coins, were identical with the 
Shakas. 1 

The Shalada-Shakas seem to have adopted the Gupta 
coinage like the Gadaharas. 

The Gadahara ruler who adopted Samudra Gupta’s name 
and figure on his coin belonged to the Little Yu-chi clan, allied 
to the Great Yu-chi or the Imperial Kushanas, The Gada- 
haras have on their coins kshwia and so have the Kidara- 
Kushanas who put down on their coins Kida, and Kasha , as 
abbreviations (J.B.A.S., 1908, p. 92). The word Kshuna (cf. 
Prakrit Kshulla), in my opinion, represents ‘ Little \ a trans- 
lation of the original which was rendered by the Chinese as 
c Little 5 Yu-chi . Gadahara or Gadakhara (with kshuna) seems 
to stand for Little Yii-ti. There seems to be an abbreviation 


i The former numismatic view was that these princes were 4 Later 

Great Rushans’, but owing to the differing theories on the Kushana 

origins, they have been kept separate. I have no doubt that they are 

Kushana. 
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of Shaka (as Sha.) after 4 Gadahara ’ on the coin of Peraya 
(J.A.S-B., 1897, p. 4). 

Daivaputm-SMki’ShaMnushahi representing the Imperial 
Kushana, 4 the Daivaputra-Shahi-emperor 5 (probably distin- 
guishing him from the Sassanian emperor), 'the Saka lords’ 
(Saka-mumnddfy) were the smaller Saka rulers like the Shalada 
Shaka, the Gadahara and the Western Satrap. The latter 
was confined to Kachh and Lower Sindh. The Abhxras, the 
Malavas and the Yaudheyas who came under Samudra Gupta 
reduce the Western Satrap to a narrow strip as indicated. The 
Abhlras represented Kathia wad-Gu j erat . There was no room 
for the Western Satrap to reach Malwa which was under 
autonomous communities and not under the Satrap. Prom 
Kachh to Sindh, Baluchistan, Slstan and Gandhara, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan and Bactria — all a connected territory — was under 
the Shahanushahi along with his subordinates. In the Punjab 
they were bounded by the Madrakas and the Yaudheyas backed 
by the direct rule of the Gupta emperor. Only the valley of 
the Indus and part of the Chenab were under the Kushana 
4 emperor \ 1 Gandhara and Kashmir 1 seem to have been under 
his relations with ruling powers, who never describe them- 
selves as kings on their coins. The acceptance of the Gupta 
currency by the Gandhara Sakas transferred them from the 
Shahanushahi to the Gupta emperor. 

9. Samudra Gupta was very particular about his imperial 
coinage. The Arjunayanas, the Malavas, the Yaudheyas, and 
the Naga kings all cease minting their coins in his reign. He 
allowed the privilege of possessing their own mints to the 
Gandhara Sakas and the Little Yii-chi rulers but instead of 
their coins wearing any Kushana imperial signs they had to 
bear the Imperial Gupta marks. 2 

10. It seems that for the Indian possessions under his 
direct rule the Shahanushahi rendered personal submission, 

1 Of. sJW 

— Vishnu Purana, which corresponds to the 
Bhagavata which adds Kaunti (Kachh), The P uranic data here refer 
to the Earlj Gupta Period. 

2 The Western Satrap seems to have retained his coinage. 
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confirming it by some marriage alliance (giving of kanya ). 
Samndra Gupta thus completed Ms empire up to the natural 
frontiers of India, as described in the Manavadharmasastra. 

11. The legends on the Garutmadanka coins of Samndra 
Gupta (the Standard and the Archer types) show that they 
were the normal coins, settled upon in and for peace times 
when he could count and give the number of the battles fought 
for making the empire or, to quote his own words, for uniting 
the whole country [ £ dharatyi-handhasya’ ]. 



V.— The Kakas— -their Location. 

The Kakas, an autonomous community mentioned in 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription on the Allahabad pillar (line 22 ; 
Fleet, G.I, pp. 8, 14) have remained unidentified. They are 
placed in the inscription next to the Sanakanikas. At 
Udayagiri, we have in the inscription of the year 82 (Gupta 
Era) a Sanakanika governor, evidently hereditary, with the title 
of Maharaja extending over three generations. He is taken by 
Fleet to be the local feudatory ruler. The Kakas and 
Sanakanikas are placed as neighbours by V. Smith in his map 
of the Gupta Empire [E.H.L], though his location could not be 
accurate. 

It is evident that the two political communities mentioned 
above were in Eastern Malwa. The Sanakanikas must have 
been near Bhilsa. The Sanakanika Maharaja excavated the 
cave-temple called Chandra Gupta Temple and the Varaha 
panel sculptures and other sculptures at the cave. As to their 
exact home we have yet no information. But regarding the 
Kakas we seem to be on firmer grounds. 

In Eastern Malwa we have two place-names of ancient 
character bearing on the Kakas. One is the name of the hill 
now called Sanchi hill. Its name in the inscriptions on the site 
is Kaka-ndda (F.G.I., p. 31). It means £ the Praise of the 
Kakas’. Still more important is the large and ancient village 
called Kdka-pur , some 20 miles north of Bhilsa, hitherto 
unnoticed. I found this place on my journey from Eran to 
Bhilsa by the new metalled road of the Gwalior State running 
from Isagarh via Sironj to Bhilsa, which was under con- 
struction when I passed on it last December. Kakapur is 
situated on a river, and a hill opposite the village by the road 
has two square temples and a few Gupta sculptures. A large 
number of pillars and Sati memorials cover the plain in front of 
the temple-hill. Mediaeval inscriptions are also in evidence. 
They with the temples testify to the continued importance of 
the place from the Gupta to the Mediaeval period. 
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I propose to identify K aka pur as the ancient s®at of 
the Kakas. There were two routes from Bundelkhand to Bhilsa 
or its ancient representative Vidisa, one was via Bahatgarh 
(Dist. Sagar) and Gyaraspur and the other via Eran and Kaka- 
pur. On both these routes I have travelled ; both are strewn 
with ancient monuments. 


K. P. J. 




VI.— An Oriya Copperplate of the Sambalpur 

District. 

By Sudhakar Patnaik, B.A. 

Of the limited few copperplates and other inscriptions 
in the Oriya language and character so far discovered no less 
than two belong to the Sambalpur District. And the one 
under notice is one of them, the other being the inscription 
on the temple of Narsingnath in the Gandhamardan mount 
in the Borasambar Zemindary of that district. 

The inscription under notice is a deed of gift of village 
Baragarh in the Subdivision of that name in the district of 
Sambalpur granted muafi-rent free, during the Hindu period by 
Maharaj Narayan Singh, the last Rajah of Sambalpur, to 
Narayan Das and Krushna Das, two brothers, who were the 
gountias (village headmen in Sambalpur having the status of a 
semi-landlord) of Baragarh village in recognition of the services 
rendered to the state by them as well as by their father 
Baluki Das who (Baluki Das) was assassinated while serving the 
raj, by the rebels in the Gond rising during the reign of Maharaj 
Narayan Singh. 

This copperplate is the property of Babu Mitrabhanu Das, 
one of the descendants of the donees, now residing at villages 
Baragarh and Talsrigira. The size of the plate is 7§" x 5J". 
At the middle of the top side there is a projection having a 
hole in it for letting in a string for purposes of hanging. The 
plate has been so inscribed that the top side of the obverse 
is the foot side of the reverse. The inscription consists of 25 
lines, 16 on the obverse and 9 on the reverse, and each letter is 
about Y square. The deed commences with a wheel 1 at the 
top. 


The plate is clearly dated. It was granted on a third day 
of the week, i.e., on a Tuesday which was a Saptami in the 
bright fortnight in the month of Margasir, in the Sambat year 



1 Sign Purnokumbho. 
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of 1901. Bikram Sambat has general currency in Sambalpur 
and hence the gift was obviously made some time in Novem** 
ber-December 1 in the year 1844 A.D. This is also corroborated 
by the Sambalpur Gazetteer according to which Maharaj 
Narayan Singh reigned in Sambalpur from 1833 to 1849. 

As already said the village of Baragarh was granted to 
brothers Narayan Das and Krushna Das in recognition of the 
services rendered to the state by themselves and their father 
Baluki Das. The following is a short account of the family and 
of the Gond rising in which Baluki Das was killed by the Gonds. 

One Madhab Das of Kausik Gotra, originally a resident of 
Srlramchandrapur Sason near Puri, emigrated to Binka which 
was then as now a flourishing town in the Sonepur State. His 
eldest son Sambhu Das shifted from Binka to village Kalapani 
near Baragarh in Sambalpur. Baluki Das was the only issue 
of Sambhu Das. Maharaj Sai was then reigning in Sambalpur. 
Baluki Das, it is said, was a very strong man with an imposing 
appearance. About this time the Mahrattas used to make 
frequent raids on Sambalpur and during one such raids they 
caught hold of Baluki Das as he offered resistance to them and 
removed him to the district of Chanda in C.P. and employed him 
as a keeper of buffaloes. Some years after when the Mahratta 
power was waning Baluki Das managed to run away to 
Sambalpur with about 1,000 buffaloes of which he made a gift 
to the Rajah. He was in return granted a small village named 
Malmanda. About this time in 1827 Maharaj Sal died and 
there was trouble in the state. Some time after Maharaj 
Narayan Singh ascended to the throne of Sambalpur and it is 
said Baluki Das had no small hand in the matter. However 

i Possibly 17th December. Although it appears saptami had already 
expired on the previous day, I hold it to be the 17th because it is 
generally found that among the calendars (Panjihas) current in this part 
prepared by local astronomers from year to year no two agree in their 
calculations. And so I hold according to the Panjika used it was, rightly 
or wrongly, saptami on the 17th December, 1844 A.D. This is all the 
more strengthened by the fact that although a Tithi (fwft?) might be 
wrong depending as it does on the calculations of an astronomer, the 
man in the street even, cannot commit a mistake as to the simple fact of 
the day of the week, 1 7th December, 1844, being Tuesday. 
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Surendra Sai and other pretenders continued to create troubles 
by instigating the Gonds and Binjhals and other aboriginals. 
Baluki Das was however of great help to Narayan Singh at this 
time in trying to quell the rebellion. Baluki Das had then 
retained a force of 300 at his own cost. He assassinated the 
influential Gond Chief of Pahar Srigira and built a high Machan 
at village Katap&li which was called the Gondamardan Bhddi 
(a machan to suppress the Gonds). As reward for services 
rendered to the state he was granted by the Rajah of Sambal- 
pur 96 Gond villages one after another, such as Barapali, 
Talsrigira, Tora, Kolunda, Began, Bichhuan, and others. 
About this time one night the Gonds made a sudden attack on 
the house of Baluki Das at village Tora, burnt it and assassina- 
ted him there. Village Baragarh was then granted by the 
Rajah to the two sons of Baluki Das as already said. 

As to the then condition of the state we get the following 
authentic account from the Sambalpur Gazetteer. — 

‘Maharaj Sai died in 1827 and his widow Rani Mohan 
Kumari was allowed to succeed. Disturbances immediately 
broke out, and for some years there was constant internecine 
strife between the recognised ruler and the pretenders to the 
Chief ship. The most prominent of the latter was Surendra Sai, 
who claimed Chiefship as being descended from Madhukar Sai, 
the fourth Rajah of Sambalpur. He was readily supported by 
the discontented Gond and Binjhal Zemindars who found their 
privilege threatened and their lands encroached on by Hindu 
favourites of the Rani, Villages were plundered to within a 
few miles of Sambalpur and though Lieutenant Higgins, with a 
body of Ramgarh battalion which was stationed within the 
fort drove off the insurgents matters became so serious that it 
became necessary to march a force from Hazaribagh to put an 
end to the disturbances. This force was commanded by Captain 
Wilkinson, who after hanging several of the rebels, came to 
the conclusion that there would be endless troubles so long as 
the Rani remained in power. He accordingly deposed her and 
set up Narayan Singh, a descendant of Bikram Singh, the eldest 
son of Rajah Baliar Singh, who had hitherto been considered 
not qualified to hold the Raj owing to his mother being of 
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inferior caste. * * * * * 

****.* Mohan Kumari was 
sent off to Cuttack, the Government troops were withdrawn 
and Narayan Singh was left to manage his newly acquired 
principality as well as he could. 

Rebellion broke out at once, the Gonds rising under Bala- 
bhadra Dao, a Gond Zemindar of Lakhanpur, and it was a long 
time before the rebellion could be put down as the insurgents 
always found shelter in the vast range of hills known as the 
Barapahar. Balabhadra Dao, was, however, at last slain at 
Debrigarh, the highest point of the hills and a noted rebel 
stronghold. An even more serious disturbance followed in 1839 
chiefly due to Surendra Sai, who looked upon Narayan Singh as 
an usurper, and as already mentioned, claimed the throne on 
the ground of his descent from the fourth Rajah of Sambalpur. 
In 1840, he and his brother Udwant Sai, with their uncle 
Balaram Singh, murdered in cold blood the son and father 
of Daryao Singh, Zemindar of Rampur. Upon this the three 
were arrested, and sent to the Jail at Hazaribagh as life 
prisoner. 

Narayan Singh died in 1849, and his widow Rani Mukhya- 
pan Devi, assumed the reins of Government but as he had died 
without male issues, the country was annexed by the British. 
This decision was taken in pursuance of Lord Dalhousie’s well- 
known doctrine of Lapse, hut the case of Sambalpur was 
different from that of other states, for no adoption had ever 
been proposed, and the last Rajah had during his life time 
expressly intimated his wish that the British Government 
should take possession of his principality and provide for his 
Ranis/ (Sambalpur Gazetteer, pp. 26-28.) 

Some further information is obtained from the accounts of 
Lieutenant Kittoe of his journey through the forests of Orissa 
published in J.A.S.B., May, 1839, as quoted below ; — 

4 The town of Sambalpur extends for upwards of 2 miles 
along the proper left bank of the river (The Mahanadi) ; of this 
space the fort occupies about 3 quarters of a mile. It is fast 
falling to ruin, the Rajah no longer resides in the old Noor 
(citadel, palace), which is occupied by some of his officers ; 
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there is a miserable garrison of a few ragamuffins dressed as 
sepahis and some 20 or 30 sowars whose steeds are like 
pharaoh's lean kine. The walls are in a very dilapidated 
state, having suffered much from the effect of the extraordinary 
flood of 1836. The bamboo thicket which was cut down 
during the time the territory was in our possession used to act 
as a breakwater and protected the walls which are very ill-con- 
structed of unhewn stones. The ditch and swamp which de- 
fended the other three faces, are in a great measure filled up 
and over-grown with weeds and must render that quarter of the 
town very unhealthy. There is no appearance of any trade 
being carried on, nor is there so much as the site of such a 
large and populous place would lead you to suppose. Merchants 
concentrate here from Cuttack, Budree (Boad?) Nagpur, 
Bhopal, Chhattisgarh, Sirgooja, and barter their goods. Those 
of the lower provinces bringing salt, cocoanuts, cotton, cloth, 
spices, brass utensils, etc., exchanging the same with those of 
the country for wheat, gram, lac and cotton. Gold in small 
lumps is also taken in payment and occasionally diamonds. 
The only produce of the province employed consists of oil 
seeds, cotton, and rice which are taken by bullocks and (during 
rains) sent by water to the Mogulbandi of Orissa \ 

‘Lieutenant Kittoe adds an instructive instance of the 
methods of justice, saying “I was somewhat surprised one 
morning while taking my ride to see three human heads stuck 
on a pole at the junction of two roads near the town ; their 
owner having forfeited them for treason though nofc without a 
protracted and severe struggle". As he visited Sambalpur in 
May, 1838, these heads had been exposed for 4 months. 5 (Sam- 
balpur Gazetteer, p. 29.) 

At such a time it was no wonder that Baluki Das killed 
the rebel Zemindar of Pahar Srigira or that he himself was slain 
by them. 

The grant has by now been half resumed and will in course 
of time be fully resumed. 
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I now give below the full text of the grant : — 

Obverse. 



1. wt ^ftrr 1 (t ) fyrTSf ^ftffafTrcTsrr 

2. ffaftftftft ananas ftpf fftn 1 

3. TT50«rTfT n mKwm ^ irsft 

4. SETT^ft liW ir^fstTT <RHf 

5. wfr n fairer to trsr ^ 

6. aruranr aft g*it Ikwi 

7. 'ft ftrfftfft 

8 . < 3 ft <rWT*aTP 51 <ft aft 3 W WT 

9. IT WT^aft ^TO TagaCS ft* 

10. ftrwr£ fftrreiift §*h 

11. f> wt aroac ^gir§ 

12. ^ifcnT^T auft ahrasr fteror 

13. vrr ii aft ^ffr fftjT srwfte ft 

14. ar Jit aft game frrsT^pm: 

15. ^ ftftrft 

16. a^Tof IWUff JTfg W1 W 


Reverse, 

17. an ^rq^iarT ^ifftrTwf w 

18 . ft arrara 2 '’wft «#»# 

19. cttttj 3 ?rre*r sft mnft ft 

20 . JT uftf II ^*K.WVSX * 3 *« 3 T 

21 . TO ^Ef fwft W 

22. a; ftar n arcH arc ft t ^ns 

23. ii *rfwt ^rf^srifti ftirc 

24. ait srre% lift ^ a ftft fmntft 

25. =5 <a|^ m 9 fef I rrft 


1 Bead iffi. 


2 Bead 


8 Bead 
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Translation . 

May Maharajadhiraj Narayan Singh. Dev reign in peace. 
The Monza of Baragarh is granted rent-free by RaMapald 
to Narayan Das and his brother Krushna Das Gonntias on 
account of the various services rendered by yon (the donees) to 
the state and on account of your father Baluki Das having 
been beheaded while also rendering such service, by this Sirakaid 
(beheadment) copperplate grant with the direction that you 
will enjoy the rent together with all other kinds of usufruct of 
this village consisting of produce from land, from water, from 
mines, from forests, from fishery and so on, so long as there 
exist the Sun and the Moon and so long as (the world is not) 
turned into ashes, by the strength of this grant and you for 
generations will remain loyal. 

Whoever takes away from a donee some lands gifted by 
himself or by somebody else is doomed to be bom as a worm in 
the stool for sixty thousand years. 

The 3rd day of the week (Tuesday), the 7th day of the 
bright fortnight in the Sambat year 1901. Signed. 


NOTES, 

1-5. ftnc^rarT — Copperplate granted on account of 

the beheadment (of the father of the donees). 

1-12. — Besmearing the deed of gift with the 

blood (of the father of the donees) ? In return for the blood of 
the father of the donees ? or written with the blood (of the 
father of the donees) . 


From the inscription it will appear that although Sambal- 
pur is situated on the border of the Hindi-speaking Central 
Provinces, the Oriya language and script had a strong hold 
there from a very remote period. It will appear such letters 
as m have been incised in what is known as the Karani 

script of the Oriya alphabets. The language and phraseology 
of the deed are also peculiar to Oriya, and also the use of the 
letter ^ at the end of the text. 
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There are a number of spelling mistakes as would natural- 
ly be the case. There is very little difference in the shape of 
*rrarrv and both having been incised almost similar to 

the present day tot in Oriya which is the common form of 
these maims and fbStqrrc), more particularly of ^Tmx, 

as used even to-day by the old orthodox school of Oriya 
Scribes while writing on a palm leaf with the iron lekhani and 
although from the appearance one may at the first sight mis- 
take them for they are not actually that. 



VII. Note on an Oriya Copperplate of the 

Sambalpur District. 

By G. Ramadas, B.A. 

The language of the grant is Oriya ; hut the verse 11. 22-24 
is Sanskrit ; and the following are Urdu 11. 6 and 9 Wf* ; L 6 
^srrfw; 1 11 ^ 1 12 

; 1. 13 wm ; I- 20 ^ : L 21 ^ 

Orthography The letters are all modern Oriya ; but the 
following are Korni Characters:-* and w and * all through. 
The long ‘ a ’ is represented by a vertical hue all through ; but 
in 1. 23 wwfnt the ft sign has a ‘ u ’ shaped curve at the top to 
the left, such sign represents the ‘ya’ in combination with a 
consonant. The other mistakes are corrected by means of 
footnotes to the text. 

The date of the grant is given in ii. 24-25 as pm wm n 
^ mx WT 1 i* 0 *: Tuesday, the 7th tithi of the bright 

half of Margasira in the Samvat year 1901. This date when 
verified comes to this. 

The 7th tithi of the bright half of Margasira of the Samvat 
year 1901 fell on 15th December, 1844 A.D., but it was Monday 
and the tithi ended at 34 gh, 12 v. gh (Lanka time) after 
Sunrise. The same tithi of the same month of the Samvat year 
1900 fell on 28th November, 1843 A.D., and it was Tuesday and 
the tithi ended at 23 gh, 24 v. gh (Lanka time) after Sunrise. 
Perhaps the Samvat year given in the grant was meant for the 
current year. 

The top sign, perhaps the crest of the family. 

TEXT. 

Obverse. 

1. ^%[n] 

3. T rcrayc n srrunutfuw jtt^i 
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4. SETlft USUTO 3TOSI 

5. tot i frow ft- 

6. xsrnrwr ff gf? 'Tf*;*: IfcxiT- 

7. 'ft ^fsnftr FisjfWfdTR ^h3t 

8. ^ anTOTO^ft ^ to 

9. vt «rrffror jtkt ^spoe fft- 

10. x*ft fewt ftroifft g*s? 

11. w 5*r%vmx. ft^Sr wrs 

s» * 

12. XCffiTJTOift ^TTTcT ftTOT- 

13. *rr ii ft gwffi 3?^m ftssrr mrsf^ fm 

14. gfq tz ir! ft TOTCTOsn ?jto 

15. mx. ^>^ft[||*] ^rsr wr^g^tfs=r ff ff 

16. xira in^trmrar jt^ jrt^^t- 

Reverse . 

17. m w^ftt «ffd 3rrftfl'T*rT m- 

18. ft: srmr =w^if t wsrtft# 

19. crrfrf srresr ^ftwraft wt- 

20. 3T Sjfftl- II ^tT WT ftwt: t SRI 

21. tot 1 «^Tfiir ffer 

22. V TORT lift: II ftft JTFjbft 

23. g 'Sl^, to w® mm u ^rft 

Translation . 

11. 1-3. Hail ! The assent (1. 25 Sabi) of Sri, Sri, Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sri, Sri, Maharaja Sri Sri Sri Sri 
Narayana Singha Deva, Maharaja. (11. 3-6), 
the deed written on copperplate (in acknow- 
ledgment) of giving the head is given to the 
two brothers Narayanadas Gautya and Krishna- 
das Gautya. (11. 6-8), von have been dependent 
on ( li writ }* faithful ( %*snfli }, (and) dutiful 
(fers^wsrc ) to the state (w*c); you struck 

1 Read 
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(the enemy) on the chest. (11. 8-13), and yonr 
father Balukidas too, being faithful to the state 
gave up his life by having his head cut oS (by 
the enemy). (So) to you is given the bloody 
deed ( wi ) (for) Bodogodo belonging to the 
region already in your enjoyment. We now 
give this permission (to ). (11. 14-15) you may 
collect fees from this village and its market. 

11. 15-20, You shall enjoy, on the authority of this gift 
( spftto ) the whole land including the 
water and land, mines and wells, timber and 
stone, trees and fish, shade and shadow within 
the boundaries, until the moon and the sun are 
turned to ashes. 

11. 20-22. You fool! whoever robs his own or other’s gift 
of land shall be bom as a worm in the muck for 
six thousand years. 

11. 22-23. Date ( ) Margasira su. 7, 3rd (day of the) 
week, the Sam vat year 1901. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. — A Note on ‘ Tikina ’ and ‘ Khasa’. 

T i k in a . On this title (J.B.Q.R.S., XVIII, p. 4) the title 
Skahi-Tigina on the coin given by Cunningham in A.S.R., VoL 
V, plate XXXVII, and his opinion connecting it with the 
Taglna in the names of the Slave Kings and the meaning 
‘valiant’ (A.S.R., V. 121-122) may be consulted. See also 
Barhaiahin , the Kabul name of Kanishka’s ancestor (Alberuni, 
II, 10). Barha-Takin means the Takin (Ruler) of Varha 
(Parthian pronunciation of Balkh , Bactria). 

Khasa . Khasa in Khasddhipati in the verse cited by 
Rajasekhara ( J.BO.R.S XVIII, p. 20) might have referred to 
the fact that the ruler intended was the ruler of or arising from 
Kashgarh (Central Asia), a description of the Kushanas. 


K. P, J. 



II.— Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.I.E. 

(&. 6th December, 1852— 17th November, 1931.) 

The late Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, one of 
our honorary members and one of the practical founders of 
onr Society, will be long remembered as the founder of a school 
of Indologists in Eastern India. I give below a biography of 
that great scholar. 

When the Rajas of Naldanga in Jessore were rising to a 
leading position in Bengal, they selected Rajendra Vidyalankara 
as their Sabha Pandit in preference to such eminent men as 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, Raghunandana, Vidyanivasa, and 
others who were the Raja’s next of kin. In the family of 
Rajendra Vidyalankara was born Manikya Chandra Tarka- 
bhu$ana who was fourth in descent. He settled at Naihati about 
1780 A.D. and soon became a rival of Jagannatha Tarka- 
panchamana whose influence with the East India Company and 
the Rajas of the time was very great. Manikya Chandra’s 
opinion on matters of Hindu Law were treated with great 
respect by Sir William Jones, the Sanskritist Judge of the 
Supreme Court. Manikya’ s grandson Ramakamala Nyaya* 
ratna was one of the foremost Naiyayikas of Ms time. Mr* 
Ramaprasad Roy, the first Indian Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court and son of Raja Rammohan Roy, describes the family of 
Ramakamala in the following terms: 4 Nearly half the cele- 
brities of the land are disciples of this family and no congre- 
gation of Pandits is said to be complete without the presence of 
Ms (Nanda Kumar Nyayachunchu’s) father 5 , [i.e., Ramakamala 
Nyayaratna, the father of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri]. It is said that for sixteen generations an unbroken 
tradition of Mgh Sanskrit scholarship was maintained in this 
family, most of them being professors of Navyanyaya 5 . 

In this family Haraprasad was born on 6th December, 1852, 
and from his very childhood showed promise. In the beginning 
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he was sent to a Tol near by. With a view to learn English he 
came to Calcutta and sought the help of Isvara Chandra 
Vidyasagara. Pandit Isvara Chandra was struck by the intelli- 
gence of young Haraprasad and made all arrangements for giving 
him education. His pecuniary help was subsequently found to 
be unnecessary as Haraprasad was able to obtain enough for 
himself by way of scholarships. He passed all his examinations 
of the Calcutta University with great distinction up to his 
M.A. degree, winning the title of Sdstri, 

In February, 1878, he entered Government Service as Head 
Pandit of the Hare School. In September of the same year, he 
was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in the Canning College, 
Lucknow, where he served for thirteen months. In January, 
1883, he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit Literature in the 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. In September of the same 
year, he was transferred to the Bengali Translators’ Office as 
Assistant Translator. In January, 1886, he was appointed 
Librarian of the Bengal Library, an office which he held for 
eight years; his annual reports were highly appreciated by 
Sir Alfred Croft, the then Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 
In February, 1894, his services were transferred to the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, as Senior Professor of Sanskrit. In 
December, 1900, he was appointed Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta, and Eegistrar of Sanskrit Examinations in 
Bengal. He retired from Government Service in November, 1908. 
But Government put him on the day of his retirement in charge 
of a Bureau of Information for the benefit of Civil Officers in 
Bengal, in history, religion, customs and folklore, an office which 
he held till the last day of his life. In 1922, when the Dacca 
University started working, Shastri was invited to organise 
the Department of Sanskrit and Bengali. He remained there 
as Professor for three years and during this period in 
addition to his ordinary duties read many original papers and 
gave an impetus to the students of East Bengal to carry on 
original research. He was honoured there by an honorary 
degree of doctorate. 

Shastri had been a great factor in the rise of modern 
scholarship in Calcutta. The famous R. D. Banerji, Mr. Nilmani 
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Chakravarti, Dr. Binoytosh Bhattacharya, and a number of 
notable scholars have been his direct contribution to the cause 
of Indology. 

In 1903, he was appointed a member of a Commission to 
report on the Bodh Gaya Temple dispute along with Mr. 

Justice Sarada Charan Mitra ; the report submitted elicited 
highest encomium from the then Lieutenant Governor Mr. J. A, 

Bourdillon who called it 4 a monument of learning, assiduity, 
and impartiality’. In 1911, Shastri was appointed a member 
of the Conference of Orientalists held at Simla to which he 
submitted many notes, most of which were accepted by the 
Conference. It was there that he advocated knowledge of 
English in Sanskrit scholars. He often used to tell me: 

4 English (i.e., modern knowledge) makes a scholar awake, while 
Sanskrit alone makes one blind’. In 1908, Shastri with 
Professor A. A. Macdonell of Oxford collected rare Vedic 
manuscripts for the Max Muller Memorial at Oxford. He also 
collected nearly 7,000 MSS. which the Mahara j adh ira j a of Nepal 
presented to the Bodlein Library at Oxford. Lord Curzon in an 
autograph letter thanked him thus : ‘ I should like both as a 
former Viceroy and Chancellor of the University to send you a 
most sincere line of thanks for the great service which your 
erudition, good will, and indefatigable exertion have enabled 
you to render to us 

In 1912, Shastri at the request of Sir John Marshall pur- 
chased for the Archaeological Department a collection of MSS., 
which after an examination of three years proved to be one of 
the largest, containing nearly twelve thousand manuscripts. r:m 

The Vedic MSS. in this Collection are very valuable. 

Shastri’s early association with Raja Rajendralal Mitra was 
of great use in developing his own scholarship. In 1878, 

Dr. Rajendralal Mitra asked Pandit Haraprasad to translate the 
Gopalatapaniya Upanisad into English and sought his assist- 
ance in the preparation of his monumental work entitled the 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature . The assistance rendered by 
Shastri was acknowledged in the Preface of that work by 

Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra : c during a protracted 

attack of illness, I felt the want of help and a friend of mine, 
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Babu Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., offered Ms co-operation and 
translated the abstract of 10 of the large works. His initials 
have been attached to the names of those works in the table of 
contents. I feel deeply obliged to him for the timely aid he 
rendered me and tender Mm my cordial acknowledgments for 
it. His thorough mastery of the Sanskrit language and 
knowledge of European literature fully qualified him for the 
task and he did Ms work to my entire satisfaction.' 

In 1885, Shastri was elected a member of the Asiatic Society ; 
he was at once put on the Philological Committee and was 
placed in charge of the Bibliotheca Indica Publications. He 
held this office for 22 years and had to revise the last proofs 
of all non-resident editors. He left it in 1906 when he was 
appointed Vice-President of the Society for life. Shastri was 
elected President of the Asiatic Society in 1920 and thus 
realised his ambition of occupying the Chair once adorned by 
the illustrious Sir William Jones, the Founder of that Society. 

In July, 1891, on the death of Raja Rajendralal Mitra he 
was made the Director of the operations in search of Sanskrit 
MSS., an appointment which he held till the end of his life. In 
this capacity he collected 8,000 select MSS., submitted six long 
and learned reports and published eight volumes of Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS., two of which contain catalogues of Palm-leaf and 
Paper MSS. in the Durbar Library, Nepal. His reports and 
notices have always been well received by Oriental scholars of 
Europe and India and they have been and will be often referred 
to by scholars. After his retirement from Government Service 
the Council of the Asiatic Society requested Mm to undertake a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the entire collection consisting of 11,000 
MSS. The collection was catalogued by him,' and the publica- 
tion of the Catalogue kept him busy till Ms death. He 
could publish six sumptuous volumes on Buddhist, Vedic, 
Smriti, History and Geography, Vyakarana and Alankara 
and Purana MSS. before his death. The seventh volume 
dealing with Sahitya MSS. was also in print in November, 1931, 
and at the time of his death he was engaged in writing an 
exhaustive introduction to this volume. It appears from his 
Introduction to the 6th volume that he could foresee that his 
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end was near and that he would not live to complete the 
subsequent volumes, a fear he mentioned to me when I saw him 
last some months before his death. 

In 1909, the Council of the Asiatic Society asked him to 
undertake on behalf of the Government of India to report on 
the Bardic MSS. in Rajputana and to formulate a practical 
scheme for their collection and preservation. This work took 
four years during which he submitted four annual progress 
reports, which contain many new and interesting discoveries in 
the political, social, religious and literary history of Raj- 
putana. In his capacity as the officer in charge of the opera- 
tions in search of Sanskrit and Bardic MSS. he had to make long 
tours in Rajputana, Malwa, Nepal, Orissa, Benares and Bihar. 

Shastri was a good writer of Bengali, While he was in the 
B.A. Class the Maharaja of Indore paid a visit to the Sanskrit 
College and offered a prize to the best writer of an essay on the 
highest ideal of woman’s character as set forth in ancient 
Sanskrit writers, in Bengali. The prize was won by Haraprasad, 
his essay is still regarded as a standard work on the subject. 
4 Bkdrata Mahild ■ attracted the attention of Babu Bankim 
Chandra Chatter jee and he published it in his magazine the 
Vangadarsana. 

His most interesting work in Bengali is the Vdlmlhir Jay a 
or the 4 Triumph of Valmiki a poem in prose, the central idea 
of which is the triumph of moral over physical and intellectual 
power. Regarding its author, Bankim Chandra has said : 4 The 
course of imagination of this young writer is like the strides of 
a proud and haughty lion \ On an English translation of this 
work the Shakespearean critic, Professor Dowden remarked: 
4 It will extend the horizon of Western imagination 

Another work published in the Vangadarsana is the 
Ednchanamdld , a historical novel dealing with the reign of 
Aioka, which when it appeared in the Vangadariana Sir Ramesh 
Chandra Mitra took to be the best work of Bankim Chandra, as 
the author’s name was not attached to it. His next Bengali 
work is Bhdratavarsher Itihdsa which for the first time contained 
a connected and comprehensive historical account of the Hindu 
Period, He also prepared an edition of the Kirtilata of 
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Vidyapati. He wrote regularly in the Ndrayaqa, a Bengali 
magazine, in which he published his criticisms on Kalidasa 
and popular articles on Buddhism. 

The most remarkable contribution towards the study of 
Bengali literature is his edition of the Bauddka Garni 0 Doha 
consisting of the C ary dear yav in iscaya . and the two Dohako^as 
of Sarojavajra and Advayavajra, representing the earliest 
specimens of the eastern or proto-Bengali language so far 
available. The Dohas were accompanied with ancient comment- 
aries in Sanskrit, and the earliest among them may belong to 
a period much before the 11th century. The manuscripts of the 
three works were discovered by him in the Durbar and private 
libraries in Nepal. 

Shastri published the Svayamhhu Pur ana, the only Buddhist 
Purana ever written. It is a history of Nepalese Buddhism 
giving also a detailed topography of all holy places in that 
country, especially of the Svayamhhu K§ettra, the greatest 
place of pilgrimage of the Northern Buddhists. 

His Six Tracts of Buddhist Nydya are works on Buddhist 
Logic and Philosophy of the later Buddhist world, throwing a 
flood of light on such abstruse topics as Antarvyapti or infer- 
ence without example, on the transitoriness of the phenomenal 
world, on the latent meanings of words, and so on, which but 
for Ms interest in them would have remained absolutely 
unknown. 

Rudra Chandra Deva-, one of the Rajas of Kumaon, a con- 
temporary of Akbar, wrote a work on Falconry entitled 
Syainilca Sdstra which Shastriji edited for the Bibliotheca 
Indica and translated into English. Lord Curzon was much 
interested in this work and called it 4 an extremely interesting 
book \ Shastriji also translated into English the Gautama Sutras 
on the Nyaya System of Philosophy, without the help of a com- 
mentary, from the words of the Sutra, but did not publish it. 
The publication of the fragments of the Ghainh SatiM of. Ary a- 
deva was perhaps the most difficult task Shastri had to 
perform. Out of about 100 leaves only twenty-three reached 
Ms hands, with the original leaf-marks carefully obliterated, and 
it took him years of study to locate these leaves into their 
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proper chapters, before finally publishing the same in the 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In the Durbar 
Library of Nepal, Shastri discovered an unknown mahakavya 
entitled Saundarananda which proved to be by no less a 
poet and philosopher than Asvaghosa, the Guru of Kaniska. It 
was a twin to his Buddhacarita. It was unknown even in China 
and Tibet, though in Hindu and Jain literature occasional quota- 
tions from it were found. This was also published by him in 
the Bibliotheca Indica with the necessary critical apparatus. 

The Bdmacarita of Sandhyakara Nandi is also a discovery 
of Shastri. It is the only historical work in Sanskrit concerning 
Eastern India yet discovered. The task of editing it was extreme- 
ly difficult as it was throughout in double entendre — giving the 
history of Ramapala, king of Bengal on the one hand, and 
the story of the Ramayana on the other. Fortunately, a canto 
and a half out of four cantos were accompanied by an excellent 
commentary supposed to be by the author himself. 

In 1899, Shastri made the startling discovery that in Bengal 
nearly a third of the Hindu population are still Buddhists with- 
out knowing that they are so. These people worship a deity 
named Dharma, which is no other than the second deity of the 
Buddhist Triad. The worship is conducted by non- Brahmins 
and the Mantras are full of Buddhist ideas. This discovery was 
greatly appreciated by scholars. Shastri published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ Discovery of living Buddhism in Bengal ? on the subject. 
He also discovered a remnant of the Zoroastrian fire-worship 
still existing in a corner of Rajputana (Osia). It is the worship 
of a lamp, fed with ghee, which has been kept burning by a 
body of monks for centuries. 

In his paper entitled e Who were the S ungas 5 he announced 
the discovery that the Sungas who destroyed the Maurya 
empire, were Brahmins professing the Samaveda who were 
greatly discontented by Asoka’s prohibition of all animal 
sacrifices. 

In 1928, June, before he went to Lahore to preside over 
the 5th Session of the Oriental Conference he met with an 
accident and sustained a fracture of the femur bone in the 
right leg, and this was soon found to be incurable. This 
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crippled Mm a great deal and he became confined mostly to 
bis bouse. Even this the Mahamahopadhyaya took very 
cheerfully and be used to say humorously that be got this 
punishment for his useless movements and staying out of his 
legitimate work, that is his cataloguing. 

After that accident he had been working very strenuously 
at home daily, carefully dividing his time for the different 
types of work he had in hand. He worked at times for 16 or 
17 hours per day. On the clay of his death (17th November, 
1631) he had worked for 17 hours, he felt tired, took his meagre 
meals at night, 10-30, and retired to sleep at 15 minutes to 
1 1 p.m. At about 1 1 he felt uneasy, called in his grandsons and 
told them that his worldly sports wore over. His breathing 
became hard, he perspired, drank a little water and turned 
on his side to sleep for ever. The whole affair was over in 
about five minutes, there could be found no signs of agony, no 
signs of death pangs on his face. He had always a great 
hatred for medicines, and his last moment was such that not a 
drop of this substance was needed. 

I should like to add here a little on the personal side of the 
Mahamahopadhyaya whom 1 had the privilege to know as 
a personal friend. Shastriji was a stoic in appearance, and a 
man of very few words to strangers. But amongst friends, who 
were few, he was highly humorous, and was extremely tender 
to friends. I recall to-day his eyes dimmed with affection 
the day I was leaving Calcutta to take residence at Patna, 
now 18 years ago. Never before and never after I saw those 
eyes so tender again. 

Shastriji was an orthodox Brahmin in social life. But he 
was absolutely free in his thought. I did not come to know 
what his personal belief or worship was. If he had any, it 
was purely personal. I came to know him in 1912, and since 
then I never noticed him depressed or worried on account 
of any personal matter. 

His greatest saying that I remember was : * It is a matter of 
fortune to be superseded in research, for it denotes progress 
in our science and knowledge 5 . He never negotiated peace 
with the people he disliked. His sarcasms were withering. 
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His standard of morality was uncompromising, and he gave 
up friendships where he found a falling-off. 

In letter-writing he was extremely happy in bis linage 

“ d much more to he could put on pop®, 

although he has contributed very largely to Indology. He 
was at best when he gave a survey-political social, 
literarv, or progress of research in various branches. Hr, 
public* addresses, both in Bengali and English, will illustrate 
this To this class belongs his text-book of Indian history which 

was used in schools some decades back. But his surveys a 
private conversations were marvellous. He could give almost 
cinematographic pictures covering centuries. I have never seen 
another scholar so encyclopedic and so narrative and at the same 
time so graphic in relating branch studies or ensemble syntheses. 
He could not reproduce those effects in his writings. 

An honourable man in every sense, and an honour to 
Hindu scholarship was Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastn 
His writings will give food for years to come to scholars that 
are to come after him. And his countrymen will gratefully 
remember him, and Indian scholars will remember him as a 
tradition. 

lx. r. J * 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES QF BOOKS. 

L — Mahenjo»Daro and the Indus Civilization. 

I. The Ihdus Script, 

The official account of Archaeological Excavations at 
Mahenjo-Daro carried out by the Government of India between 
the years 1922 and 1927 has been edited by Sir John Marshall 
in three volumes, with plan and map in colours, and 164 plates 
in collotype. 1 The co-ordination of the labours of numerous 
scholars has produced a sound and successful book, thoroughly 
worth reading and admirably readable. It covers some of the 
greatest epochs of human and Indian history, and presents a valu- 
able summary of the results of the latest archaeological and histo- 
rical research bearing on the antiquity of Indian civilization — c So 
far, then as Mahenjo-Daro is concerned, there appears to be no 
sufficient reason for pushing the terminus a quo of its antiquities 
earlier than 3250 B.C. At the same time it is evident — and I 
should like to stress this point once again — that the culture 
represented must have had a long antecedent history on the soil 
of India, taking us back to an age that at present can only 
be dimly surmised.’’ (Vol. I, p. 106.) 

This Indus civilization, unrelated to the Vedic which was 
neither the progenitor nor the lineal descendant of the Indus 
civilization (Vol. I, p. Ill), bears close resemblance to Second 
Pre-diluvian culture of Elam and Mesopotamia and to the proto- 
historic culture of Sumer (Vol. I, p. 102). Individual objects 
(e.g., seals) afford proof of intercourse between Indus Valley, 
Mesopotamia and Elam (p. 103). Separate series of notes 
would be necessary to deal with these objects individually. The 
present notes are confined to a consideration of the script. 

The script consists of 288 pictographs running from right 
to left. They are yet to be deciphered. As regards their 
origin, the conclusions put forward are : — 

1 Mahenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization : Arthur Probsthaia, 
London, 1931. 
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and knowledge of phonetic principles which would hardly 

conceded to the scribes of this remote penod. * * The Iteo 

• i i n rlApi^ive on the problem of chronology, 
potamian seals are also decisiv P 

Lash and Umma disappear from history before 2000 B.C., 
^iTof these seels were fomrd there. If ***** -» 
other type are found in the excavations of the Indus Vahey, 
then we mnst suppose that the history of this fine civiliza- 
tion ends with these monuments, and the vast 
between that catastrophe and the invasion of the Aryans 
filled with uncertain tradition. If, however, this scn^was 
preserved and finally issued into the alphabet of e 
period, it proves that the Aryans must have had intimate con- 
tact with these founders of culture in India. In any way we may 
look at the problem, the Aryans in India are far more ancient 
than history admits. Their migration across Anatolia, wher 
traces of them are found in the inscriptions of the Hittite 
capital, as early as the seventeenth century, is an ^P 0 ^ 8 8 
entirely contradictory to the new situation revealed by Jiese 

discoveries in the Indus Valley. Far more likely it is that the 
Aryans in India are the oldest representatives of the Indo- 
Germanic race.’ (Langdon, Vol. II, PP- 431-32.) 
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As regards decipherment : — 

(d) c Working with the present material, I suggest to 
Sanskrit scholars that they choose the names of a few mythical 
heroes and of deities, and with the few identifications here made 
attempt to separate the constantly recurring groups of signs and 
compare them with these names. 5 

(e) c It is necessary to resign further investigation to 
Sanskrit scholars. 5 (Vol. II, p. 424.) 

(/) £ Three assumptions may be made : — 

(i) That the writing is, at least, in part, syllabic. 

(ii) That the seal-inscriptions are, in general, names. 

(iii) That these names belong to an ancient Indo -Aryan 

language. 

Each one of the above conclusions and assumptions proves 
once more how scholars who declined to disregard Indian 
tradition achieved sounder results, in spite of violent, often 
virulent criticism. 

Thus (a) was demonstrated by Jayaswal, years ago in 
J.B.O.R.S., after a penetrating analysis of the Brahml al- 
phabet, almost in identical terms — 6 I am convinced that all 
attempts to derive the Brahmi alphabet from Semitic alphabets 
were complete failures. 5 (Langdon, Vol. II, p. 424.) 

(b) Much of the opposition to JayaswaPs identification of 
the two pre -Maury an images from Patna, now in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (J.B.O.B.S., 1918) was based on an un- 
thinking prejudice against earlier stages of pre-Asokan Brahml, 

(c) Pargiter challenged the current theory of an Aryan 
migration across Anatolia and invasion through the North- 
West into India, as early as 1922, in Ms ‘ Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition 5 , cf. pp. 301-302, ‘Indian Tradition sug- 
gests a reverse origin for the Iranians, which is linguistically 
tenable, which harmonises with the Boghazkeui treaty, and 
which can account for their language and religion. 5 (Pargiter, 
op. cit* , p. 302.) 

The appeal to Sanskritists in (d), (e) and (/) is mainly 
an appeal to the Puranas. The response of the Puranas is 
not unhelpful. It lies in the origin and subsequent history of 
the race of Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu. 
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Cf. Vayu, Brahmanda, Linga, Kurma, Padma and Bhaga- 
vata Puramas ; Mbh. iii, 273, 15881 to 274, 15896 : Ram. vii, 2 
to 5 and 9. 

4 Tell me asked Vai^ampayana, e the history of the off- 
spring of Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu. 5 Suta said : — 

Of the descendants of Sumali, the Paulastya Asuras in the 
line of Visravas were great followers of Siva. After their defeat 
in the great war between the Asuras and the Gods, some of 
them migrated to the east near Vaisali. All the Paulastyas went 
to the South. Havana the &aiva led one branch and founded 
the city of Lanka. Others followed the sea-course to the east 
and to the west. Another line went across land to the west 
where beyond the White Mountain , they are flourishing now. 

Read for Sumali — Sumerians, for the land oi the Pulastis — 
Palestine, and the connection of the Vedic Panis with the land 
of the Phoenicians would lose its unintelligibility, cf. Rawlin- 
son, History of Phoenicia, p. 379: c Again several letters were 
made to serve for two sounds, as beth for b and v, pe for both 
p and f, etc.’ As regards the White Mountain, — ‘ But the 
great range of Phoenicia, its glory and its boast is Lebanon. 
Lebanon, the “White Mountain” — “the Mont Blanc of Pales- 
tine” — now known as “the Old White-headed Man” (Jebel- 
esh-Sheik), or “the Mountain of Ice” (Jebel-el-Tilj), was to 
Phoenicia at once its protection, the source of its greatness, 
and its crowning beauty. 5 (Rawlinson, ibid., p. 14.) 

c This is cultural evidence that no Semitic influence can 
be found at Jemdet Nasr. The names of the deities found on 
the pictographic tablets are all well-known Sumerian gods, and 
so is every one of the signs.’ 1 

The worship of Siva is writ large over the ruins at 
Mahenjo-Daro (Vol. I, pp. 52-6). 

This connection of the Asuras and the Aryas at earlier and 
later stages adds significance and plausibility to the final remarks 
of Langdon : — c If the two main hypotheses be assumed as true, 
(1) the identity of the Sumerian and Indus signs, (2) the deri- 
vation of the Brahml characters from the Indus signs, then it 


1 Report on Excavations at Jemdet Nasr, Iraq, 1931, p. 223. 
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must follow that the Aryan Sanskritists gave values derived 
from their own language to these characters. In other words 
they knew the ideographic meanings, translated them into 
Sanskrit, and derived the syllabic values from the Sanskrit 
words / 1 

A. Banerji-Sastri. 


1 Mahenjo-Daro, VoL II, p. 455. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 

Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society held in 
the Society’s office on Sunday, April 24th, 
1932. 

Present. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice J. F. W. James (Vice-President). 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri. 

Dr. A. P. Banerji-Sastri. 

Mr. J. L. Hill. 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the 
Council held on March 6th, 1932. 

2. Passed the monthly account for March, 1932, and the 
annual account for 1931-32, submitted by the Hon. Treasurer. 

3. Passed the revised Budget for 1932-33. 

4. Considered the Budget for 1933-34. 

Resolved that the reductions in income and expenditure 
shown in the Budget for 1933-34 be restored in all cases. 

Passed the Budget for 1933-34 as amended. 

5. Read letter No. 781 from the Allahabad Bank, Patna, 
dated April 20th. 

Passed a resolution authorizing the Hon. Treasurer to 
withdraw the sum of Rs. 6,107-0-3 from Fixed Deposit with 
the Allahabad Bank. 

6. Resolved that the pay of the Mithila Pandit and of the 
Office Pandit be reduced by 10 per cent, with effect from April 
1st, 1932. 
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7. Sanctioned payment of the following bills : — 

Rs. A. P. 



. . 812 13 6 

.. 52 0 0 

4 6 0 
.. 11 2 0 

4 14 0 
. . 9 12 0 

6 14 0 
. . 45 12 0 

. . . 23 8 0 

6 14 0 



8. Read the Second Circular of the VII International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, Warsaw. 

Resolved that the Society regrets its inability to send a 
representative. 

J. L. Hill, 

2 6 th April , 1932. Honorary General Secretary . 
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Closing Balance . - • • 1,961 5 5 

S. Bahadur, Honorary Treasurer. 
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Transliteration of the Devanagari Alpha- 
bet adopted in the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society from 1925. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 

I. — The Skirts of Nanda Devi — (Continued). 

By the Vice-President. 

II. 

2. The route to PJmrkiyd . 

A journey such as that described by the Schlagxnt- 
weits, when they travelled from Patna to Kixmaon in 1855, 
is a thing of the distant past ; but until the growth of motor 
transport in comparatively recent years, travellers to the 
mountains, whether they were visiting the Pindari Glacier or 
taking less frequented routes, began their march at the terminus 
of the railway at Kathgodam. For Phurkiya, or for the Gori- 
gahga valley and the Untadhura pass, the route lies through 
Bageiwar, which is eighteen miles N.N.W. from Almora 
as the crow flies, and through Kapkot, fourteen miles farther 
north by the bank of the Sarju. They had the choice of 
two alternative routes, of which they usually took one on the 
outward journey and the other in returning. They could go 
through Bhim Tal, Ramgarh and Peora to Almora, and thence 
through Thakula to Bageswar ; or they could take the cart- 
road through Ranikhet to Majhkali, and from there cross 
Arideo to Someswar, which is 13| miles N.N.E. from Almora 
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(for a crow), and sixteen miles from Bilges war by the bridle 
path. That was a pleasant, way of travelling; but it made 
the journey longer. Twenty or thirty years ago, men had 
been climbing and descending for six days when they reached 
Bageswar, a fact which should be remembered if travellers who 
have published accounts of the journey appear to have thought 
that in ultimately reaching Phurkiya they had almost arrived 
at the end of the w T orld. 

Until comparatively recently it was customary to take 
fresh coolies at each stage, so that every day began with some 
anxiety and loss of time and temper while the coolies were 
being collected. Dr. B o e c k travelled for the greater part of 
his journey in this manner, actually gathering coolies day by 
day while he was going across country from the Pindar! valley 
to the Gorigahga ; but it is not a manner of travelling to be 
recommended. The Government Transport Agency at Almora 
now provides permanent coolies for the whole journey; and 
the simplest course is to arrange with the Secretary that the 
requisite number of coolies shall be ready at Almora, Each 
coolie carries forty pounds for twelve annas a day ; and if the 
baggage can be arranged in proper loads, and a trustworthy 
man can be sent ahead to Almora to take it out to Someswar, 
it is now possible to go by motor-car direct from Katkgodam 
to Someswar, thereby saving another day which would other- 
wise be spent in the lower hills, a matter of some importance 
to visitors from Bihar, whose time is ordinarily limited. At 
Katarmal, seven miles from Almora, a good motorable road 
takes off for Some&war, so that it is not necessary to go as far 
as Almora. I have remarked that the old method of doing 
the journey was more pleasant ; but it took time : and as most 
people who have not unlimited time at their disposal would 
prefer to spend as much as possible of it beyond the foot- 
hills, they take the motor to Almora or Someswar. For the 
generality of people, as the Schlagintweits might say, the 
journey by motor-car is found to be trying and not pleasurable. 
Every companion with whom I have done that journey has 
suffered, the youngest most of all; but one of the greatest 
of modern mountaineers has found journeys by motor-car in 
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these hills equally trying, which should give some consolation 
to those who may feel qualms on the road. I myself doubt 
whether anybody would suffer in a car that was completely 
open ; but whether that is true or not, there is little to choose 
between the route to Almora and that to Someswar. The 
trying parts of the journey occur in the climb up to Ramkhet, 
and in the descent to Katarmal ; the road to Someswar is easy 
enough, and one may as well go from Katarmal to Someswar 
as to Almora. 

If Almora is taken as the starting point, the first march is 
to the bungalow at Thakula (5,835), an easy journey of 
fourteen miles. From there the route to Bageswarisa little 
over twelve miles, a short descent, followed by a climb to the 
pass, from which the road to the Sarju is all down hill, ending 
with a tiring walk of two miles by the bank of the Sarju. From 
Someswar (4,548), the route is a little longer, but less tiring, 
leading over a pass (6,600) and thence by an easy descent 
to the junction of the Sarju and the Gomati, where Bageswar 
lies. If arrangements can be made ahead the route by Somei- 
war is to be preferred. Bageswar (3,200) is a picturesque 
village, of stone houses adorned with carved wood-work, and 
stone paved streets, standing at the junction of the Gomati 
and Sarju, whose blue waters, flecked into pure white as they 
dash against the boulders which obstruct their passage, are 
seen from time to time through side -alleys as one passes up the 
main street. There is here an ancient temple of Siva 1 , built 
about 1450 A.D., specially sacred from the local legend that 
this junction of the rivers is the actual place where Mahadeva 
espoused Parvati Devi. The bungalow is spacious and com- 
fortable, on the left bank of the Sarju, which here abounds in 
mahseer, though the fisherman should go lower down, below 
the junction of the rivers. 

Leaving Bageswar, we again cross the suspension bridge 
to the right bank of the Sarju, which is followed for fourteen 
miles to Kapkot (3,450), a level march through a beautiful 


1 See Mr. Parma Lull’s ‘ Account of a tour in the Almora District, 
Himalayas’ ( J.B.O.B.S. , VI, pp. 361-371). 
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valley, usually found to be hot. From Kapkot the route 
continues for a short distance along the right bank, until the 
river is crossed by a suspension bridge which was built as a 
memorial to the men of Dhanpur pargana who lost their lives 
in the Great War. Two and a half miles farther, the left bank 
becomes precipitous, and the route leaves the Sarju for a short 
time, for half a mile following the left bank of a tributary 
stream, which is followed to its source by the traveller for 
the Goriganga. The routes diverge at a bridge, where the old 
signpost ‘ To Tibet ’ used to stand. The route to the Pindar 
valley here skirts a hill, rising to 4,400 feet near the 45th 
milestone (from Almora), and then descending again to the 
Sarju, which is crossed for the last time, by a modern bridge 
a furlong beyond the 46th milestone. The right bank is fol- 
lowed to the 48th milestone, where the route leaves the Sarju, 
and a steep climb of a mile leads to Loharkhet (5,500), 
the last village of the outer ranges, and the last with a post- 
office. The valley of the Sarju has now been left behind, and 
only the lower slopes of the long ridge running south from 
Nanda Kot remain to be crossed before the Pindar valley is 
reached. The ridge is crossed, 5| miles from Loharkhet, at 
the Dhakeri pass (9,516), from which an easy descent of 
half a mile leads to the Dhakeri rest-house (8,870), This 
march, involving a climb of four thousand feet, is laborious 
only at the lower levels, and is merely delightful as the pass is 
approached, with the snows of Nan da Kot (22,530) shining 
ahead, and a beautiful distant view of the perfect pyramid 
of snow (22,660), flanked by four slightly lower peaks, 
which lie east of north-east thirty miles away. These are the 
Panch Choi a, in Hindu tradition the corruptible bodies 
made incorruptible, of the five Pandava brothers of the Maha- 
bharata, who gave up their kingdom to climb to the abode of 
the Gods, and there rejoin their comrades who by death on the 
field of battle had already won their passport to heaven 1 . 


i I quote from Mr, E. B. HavelPs account of the legend, which is 
illustrated by a striking distant view of this group in his Himalayas in 
Indian Art. 
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•One by one they stumbled and fell, borne down by the con- 
sciousness of their faults, until at last the good king Yudhish- 
thira, the eldest of the five brothers, the only one w T ho had 
never swerved from the path of honour and duty, was left 
alone with a faithful dog who had followed him and shared all 
the trials of the pilgrimage. But when Indra, the King of 
Heaven, appeared to take him up in his shining car, a further 
proof was demanded of Yudhishthira — the pure precincts of 
the Devas’ courts must never be defiled. Indra bade Mm 
leave the unclean dog behind. Yudhishthira declared that to 
desert a devoted friend, though only a dog, was a sin against 
Dharma, the inexorable law of righteousness which the Devas 
themselves must obey. Rather than obey Indra’s commands 
he would renounce the joys of paradise. But as he turned 
sorrowfully away the dog assumed its real form, that of the 
god Dharma himself, the pure spirit of Nature, which often 
thus disguises itself in humble forms to fulfil the purpose of 
the Lord of Life. Mr. Havell justly remarks that the story 
illustrates the tendency of Indian thought to transmute sesthe- 
tical and ethical ideas ; and points out how Dharma was identi- 
fied with Siva ; and the guardian deity of the Abode of Snow 
became the symbol of spiritual purity and religious duty. 

The wise traveller, who is moderately healthy and strong, 
will do well to turn to the west a little before the Dhakeri pass 
is reached and ascend Dhakeri hill. The ascent involves a 
climb of another thousand feet over down-like country, ascend- 
ed in a mile; but, paradoxical though it may appear, so far 
from being fatiguing, it will be found to be so completely easy 
and delightful that it will remove any sensations of fatigue 
that may have been felt on the ascent from Loharkhet. I 
doubt whether there are many places in the world where a 
thousand feet in a mile can be climbed rapidly with so little 
consciousness of effort; and the journey is worth undertaking, 
if only for that remarkable experience. The panorama from 
the top of the hill is magnificent. Immediately below is the 
Pindar valley, on the other side of which are glaciers flowing 
down from the Tri&ul group (23,406, 22,490 and 22,360), 
and from 21,858 and 21,624. The peaks of Trlsul dominate 
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the landscape ; but the peaks of Nanda Devi are concealed, ow- 
ing to the proximity of the long high snowy ridges of Trlsul East 
and Sundardhuhga (21,858). South-east of 21,858 is the Pindari 
Glacier with Nanda Kot. More distant on the eastern side, 
the Panch Choi a peaks stand out, with the mountains 
of Nepal beyond. On the south lie the outer ranges, with 
Cheena and Lariya Kant a prominent, while beyond 
are the plains of India. A cairn stands at the summit of 
Dhakeri, said to have been erected when a Governor visited 
the place. The first vowel of Dhakeri is long, but the word as 
always pronounced might be better transliterated as DhankerL 
The ascent from, the pass up the grass y slope to the summit 
crowned with the cairn is not unlike the ascent of Dunkerry 
in the Exmoor country ; and it is probably for this reason that 
Dhakeri hill has come to be known as the Beacon. 

The Dhakeri rest-house (8,870) is a pleasant place, facing 
the outer snowy ridges of Trlsul and Nanda Devi. The pros- 
pect on the north up to Nanda Kot is for the greater part 
what was seen from the Beacon, though necessarily more limit- 
ed from the fact that the rest-house is seventeen hundred feet 
lower: Trlsul (22,490) and East Trlsul (22,360), together 
with 21,858, the Pindari Glacier and Nanda Kot; 
but the highest peak of Trlsul is not visible from here. The 
wild raspberry abounds at this elevation in October, similar 
to the raspberry which abounds in the Alps three thousand 
feet lower, and two months earlier. It may, so far as my ex- 
perience has gone, be enjoyed with impunity; and to pickup 
refreshment in this way as one climbs towards the Dhakeri 
pass, or up to Diwali, and to have fresh fruit, not taken out of 
a tin, certainly adds to the enjoyment of this part of the 
journey. There is also a wild gooseberry, which should be 
treated cautiously. The coolies are apt to gorge on it, and 
this will probably cause trouble when one or more of them are 
laid out with severe colic. It is embarrassing to the traveller 
who lacks medical knowledge, when he is travelling in these 
remote regions, to find that he is expected to show medical 
skill; but for this form of trouble, heat applied to the agonised 
region is the safest remedy for the amateur to use : and the 
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traveller should for this reason not be without hot water 
bottles, whatever other medical comforts or remedies he may 
think fit to take with him. 

An easy inarch of five miles leads down to K h a t i 
(7,656), the last inhabited village of the valley. The rest-house 
stands high above the Pindar river, commanding beautiful 
views of Nanda Kot and the eastern Tri6ul peak. Prom here 
the traveller who has provided himself with tents can strike 
across country to the Goriganga if he pleases ; and the traveller 
who has no tents will probably begin to regret that he has 
none. Dr. Boeck, after he had been weather-bound at 
Phurkiya for a fortnight, travelled from here across country 
to Lilaxn, by Mikila and Namik, taking a long time over the 
journey, and suffering badly on the way, because he had' to 
travel low in order to pick up his transport from day to day, 
in the fashion which ruled in his time ; and it has always 
appeared more remarkable to me that he got through in this 
way at all than that he took a long time in doing it. There is 
a high level route, known to the men of Johar, from Baugdiar 
in the Goriganga valley (8,550), by the Poting Glacier and the 
slopes of 19,554, which should be interesting; but of course not 
possible if transport w T ere to be picked up day by day. 

The journey to the Pindari Glacier is generally regarded 
as so exceptionally easy because it can be accomplished without 
tents; and because it is ordinarily done in this way, a large 
proportion of those who do it lament their lost opportunities 
when they record their experiences in the Phurkiya log-book. 
The art of making very light and easily portable tents has 
been brought to such perfection in India that very little is 
saved by travelling without them ; so easily carried, so quickly 
and easily pitched, and affording such complete freedom in the 
mountains that to travel without them is mistaken economy. 

Many travellers pass Khati by, and go straight from 
Dhakerl to Di wall (9,660), which though it is a double 
march, is only ten miles in all, and easier than many of the 
regular stages. The route from Khati lies by the Pindar river, 
which is twice crossed on the way. Near Diwall the right 
bank is high and steep; and the tributaries of the Pindar 
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descend in cascades of wonderful beauty. Mr. Campbell 
Forrester photographed one of the waterfalls; but as he 
truly says, no photograph could give the faintest impression of 
its beauty. He was not the first or the last to discover that. 
The delicate beauty of these waterfalls, which must be seen to 
be realised, gains in impressiveness to the eye from the great 
height of the fall ; but the camera cannot reproduce the play of 
colour which occurs when at every five hundred feet or so 
the falling water strikes a projecting rock ; and in any photo- 
graph the immensity of the fall tends to make the volume of 
water, which is considerable, appear insignificant. To include 
a man, standing by the foot of the fall, might possibly give 
some impression of its size ; but I think that these wonderful 
falls would bring to despair an artist seeking ‘ composition ’. 
There are some beauties of nature which are beyond the capa- 
city of art to reproduce or adequately suggest. 

Diwali stands at the junction of the Kuphini and the 
Pindar rivers. The Pindar valley henceforth runs almost due 
north ; and in favourable conditions the eastern peak of Nanda 
Devi here comes into view. Four miles farther up the valley is 
Phurkiya (10,000), where is the last of the rest-houses. 

Whatever the traveller without tents may have thought at 
Khati, he will find cause to regret his lack of them at Diwali, 
since the lack of them will confine his exploration of the 
Kuphini valley to a mere dash out and back from Diwali. The 
bed of the Kuphini in its lower reaches presents a curious 
appearance of desolation, covered with the debris of avalanches. 
The snout of the glacier is at 12,650 feet, about seven miles from 
Diwali, by a rough and steep track, which has the merit of 
never descending appreciably, so that every step is something 
actually gained in height. From the fifth mile to the foot of 
the ice-fall (13,050) a succession of roomy plateaux afford 
excellent camping grounds; and the higher valley is beautiful. 
The glacier, fed on the east by subsidiary glaciers from 19,554, 
escends from Nanda Kot, which stands out above the ice-fall. 
The appearance of the right lateral moraine suggests that a 
route to the highest neve of Nanda Kot might here be found, 
out the appearance may be deceptive. 


The Kuphini Glacier and Nanda Kot. 


3- B. O, JR. X 1932. 



The Pindari Glacier < left lateral moraine) 
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Monal are common on the moraines of this valley. In the 
October of 1931, we came on the fresh footmarks of a large 
tiger in the sand of the Kuphini at 12,000 feet. He must have 
been living a hard life if he was subsisting on baral and tahr ; 
but there was nothing else there for him to find. Baral have 
been shot on the Pindari Glacier, but very rarely ; and they are 
not common in these valleys. The tahr is much more com- 
mon ; a group is ordinarily to be seen in the evening on some 
distant ledge ; often nearer, tempting to long shots, but com- 
paratively few are brought to bag. 


III. Phurlciyd and the Pindari Glacier . 

4 The book contained the usual assortment There 

was the politely patronising entry : 

Being accustomed to W olverhampton, 1 am greatly pleas- 
ed with this coast . 

The poetical effusion : 

Majestic spot : say doth the sun in heaven 

Behold aught to equal thee , wave washed Penleven , etc. 

The contemplative man’s ejaculation : 

It is impossible , on viewing these Cyclopean 

Cliffs, to repress the thought , How great is Nature , how 
little Man . 

A note ; So it is old chap ; and a reproof in another 
hand : Shut up, can't you see he's suffering / 

Extracts from Mr. Job’s visitors’ book at Penleven. 
(‘ The Haunted Yacht 9 by £ Q ’). 

The windows of the rest-house at Phurkiya are protected 
on the outside, when the house is not in use, by stout boards ; 
a necessary precaution, since otherwise in the early winter, 
when the bungalow is undergoing the annually recurring pro- 
cess of being buried in snow, the debris coming down with 
a snow-slide would stove the windows in. The boards serve 
also to keep out wild animals. When we visited Phurkiya in 
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October of 1924, -we found that a bear had taken refuge from 
the great storm of the previous month by climbing on the roof 
and making a great hole in it, so gaining access to the southern 
room. He had made his exit by breaking down the door from 
inside. The bungalow originally consisted of one room, with a 
porch on the north, of which photographs may be found in Dr. 
Boeck’s Indische Gletscherfahrten . Another room has now been 
added; and the old porch has been converted into a bay 
window, which in the winter of 1930-31 was slightly dislodged 
by an unusually violent snow-slide, so that the rain and the 
wind now enter by the gaps in the alcove of the northern 
room; but the room is large, no appreciable discomfort is 
caused, and the stability of the bungalow itself is apparently 
not threatened. 

On the 25th of May, 1894, Colonel J. W. A. Michel 1, of 
the Indian Staff Corps, planted flags oo the glacier in order 
to ascertain its rate of flow, as Tyndall had done a generation 
before on the Mer de Glace. He left an exact note of their 
positions, so that future travellers might make observations ; 
but Phurkiya is a very different kind of place to the Montan- 
vers, and although every visitor to the place might reasonably 
be expected to assist, and certainly would do so, it is too far 
from the nearest haunt of civilised men for hope of success 
in such an experiment. It may be true that more parties visit 
the Pindari Glacier than other glaciers of the Himalaya ; but 
in saying that one is only speaking relatively ; and visitors to 
the Pindari come at long and uncertain intervals. A traveller 
did visit the place three weeks after Colonel Michell had set 
up his flags ; he noted that they had all fallen, and one had 
distinctly moved, but the distance was not noted. The next 
comment is that all traces of the flags have disappeared. The 
loosely bound sheets of paper left by Colonel Michell for the 
record of observation of the movement of the glacier were 
treated, after the flags had disappeared, as a kind of Visitors® 
Book, in which travellers recorded their achievements, and 
when they had nothing worth recording to note, became face- 
tious or sentimental. Mr. F. Canning of the Indian Forest 
Service, whose own contributions to the book are among the 




Sunset on Nanda Devi, from mile 70 . 

< In the middle foreground is the darkening slope of 21624 >. 



3 . B. O. R. X 1932. 
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more valuable, ultimately collected all that remained of the 
loosely bound sheets, and bound them up into a substantial 
book, which he presented to the bungalow as the Phurkiya 
Log-book. Some earlier entries had been lost before Mr. 
Canning collected what was left, as we know from extracts 
from the sheets which were published before the first bound 
book was made. The book now runs into three substantial 
volumes, which present a curious mixture ; the ordinary trivi- 
alties of the ordinary Visitors’ Book ; scientific notes by officers 
of the Forest Department, including a complete account of 
the local flora from Mr. H. Champion; notes on the apparent 
retreat of the glacier; and records of serious mountaineering 
exploits. We find the politely patronising entry ; 4 Having 
been on glaciers in many parts of the world, I did not go on 
the Findari Glacier, but I greatly admired the view \ There 
is no lack of the contemplative man’s ejaculations, or of 
poetical effusions and humorous entries, all of which serve to 
entertain parties who find themselves weather-bound in the 
bungalow ; though the practice of appending marginal notes to 
other persons’ entries should be discouraged. Among the more 
valuable entries is a note of exploration of the glacier made 
by Mr. Canning himself in 1912, illustrated by an excellent map. 

The Pindari Glacier flows down from the slopes of 21,624, 
an outlying peak of Nanda Devi, and 20,740, a lesser peak 
of Nanda Kot. The Dhanpuriyas are apt, when on the glacier, 
to call 21,624 Nanda Devi and 20,740 Nanda Kot, a fact 
which leads to much discussion in the book. Dr. L. L. Fermor 
in 1906 pointed out that Nanda Dev! was not visible from 
the glacier ( that is to say from the lower part of it). This is 
correct ; Nanda Devi is concealed by the slopes of 21,624. It 
is not clear whether Dr. Fermor meant also to say that Nanda 
Devi was not visible from the Pindar valley ; but he was read 
as having said this; and it appears to have been generally 
assumed that Nanda Devi was not visible from Phurkiya, so 
that somebody always dogmatically corrects travellers who 
claim to have seen her. An engineer from Dhanbad, who 
supports his statement by a mathematical demonstration of its 
possibility, does not thereby escape subsequent correction ; and 
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in due course we find in the book a picture of a tombstone 
erected over the dead legend that Nanda Devi is visible from 
the glacier, Phurkiya or Diwali. The visitor to Phurkiya or 
Diwali should look towards the north at sunrise or sunset on a 
perfectly clear day ; and he will see the eastern peak of Nanda 
Devi lit up by the sun while 21,624 and the rest of the 
mountains are in darkness, a most beautiful sight, which will 
leave no doubt in his mind on the question. At that time 
of day it is perfectly clear that the peak is several milea behind 
the slopes of 21,624; but its distance is not apparent after 
sunrise, when it looks like a part of 21,624. The peak is 
visible from Phurkiya, and for the first mile of the path to the 
glacier; more of it is naturally visible from Diwali, though 
most frequently, on a day which is otherwise perfectly clear, 
the only indication of its existence is a small wisp of cloud 
in the north. 

The Dhanpuriyas’ trick of miscalling 20,740 Nanda Kot 
has been treated in the log-book with more respect. The 
Nanda Kot of the Survey map is the mountain (22,530), 
which in a distant view from the south stands out so promi- 
nently, appearing to form the eastern end of the Nanda Devi 
group, from which fact it probably derived its name. It is 
known by that name to the people of India generally (or to 
those of them who know anything about it at all) ; and so far 
as my own observation has gone, speaking subject to correction, 

I should say that it is known by no other name to the local 
people of the Goriganga side. The Dhanpuriyas of Loharkhet, 
though they also call it Nanda. Kot, have another local 
name for it, Bankattia. Hence some writers in the log-book, 
including Mr. H. G. Champion, whose opinion demands respect, 
consider that 22,530 is miscalled Nanda Kot, and that the name 
should be applied to 20,740. That is all very w r ell ; but when 
others presume to correct previous travellers, by marginal 
notes substituting Bankattia where Nanda Kot has been men- 
tioned, it is going too far. Dr. Kurt Boeck in his Indische 
Gletscherfahrten calls 24,379 Nanda Kot; but this is probably 
a mere mistake. I do not myself consider that any useful 
purpose is to be served by departing from the nomenclature 
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of the Survey, which indeed I think to be correct. There is 
comparatively little point in the name as applied to 20,740; 
and I certainly do not think that the name of Nanda, Kot 
ought to be applied to any of the subsidiary peaks of the group 
in which 22,530 is the chief. 

There appears to be a general consensus of opinion among 
those who have availed themselves of opportunities of observing 
the position of the snout at considerable intervals of time, 
that of late years the Pindari Glacier has been receding. 
Seventy years ago the upper neve could be reached compara- 
tively easily from a side glacier by a col (Schlagintweit 
17,770). The glacier has now so far retreated that the upper 
snow-field is practically inaccessible from the col, whereby the 
difficulty of the passage of Traill’s Pass has been greatly 
increased. In 1898, our old friend Mr. Pringle Kennedy re- 
marked that he thought that the snout had receded half a 
mile since he had visited the glacier in 1880. In 1915, Kunwar 
Shea Singh, Tahsildar of Almora, observed that during the 
last five years the glacier had perceptibly receded, and that it 
was cutting deeper into its bed. In 1926, Mr. Canning, whose 
observation is to be trusted, remarked that the snout had 
receded 200 yards since 1912. The extension of the upper 
snow-field, which made it easy of access for Traill, may have 
been due to abnormal falls of snow in the earlier years of his 
administration. It is surprising to read in his first account of 
Kumaon that snow ordinarily remains on the northern slopes 
of the outer range, which culminates in the peaks of China 
(8,622) and Lariya Kanta (8,141), until the end of April; but 
in his account of the Bhotia mahals which he published in 
the seventeenth volume of Asiatic Researches he says that the 
interior of the Himalaya is daily becoming more inaccessible 
from the gradual extension of the zone of perpetual snow ; and 
that the Bhotias point out ridges now never free from snow, 
which within the memory of man were clothed with forest 
and afforded pasture. He goes on to remark that the great 
accumulation of snow on the summits has the effect of forcing 
down the lower level of snow, and with it the line of perpetual 
congelation, and that Laspa in the Goriganga valley had been 
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recently rendered wholly unproductive for two years by a 
change of climate caused in this way by avalanches. If the 
state of the glacier in Traill’s time was in part due to a 
succession of exceptionally heavy falls of snow, there has 
probably been since then a considerable shrinkage in the mass 
of ice ; but the ‘ retreat 5 which has been observed in recent 
years need imply no more than that the glacier in the course 
of its continual erosion has come on a softer bed and cut 
deeper into it, continuing the process which has left the great 
moraines and created the plains of Hindusthan. 

The glacier is reached by a path on the left bank of 
the Pindari river, on which the last mile-stone, three miles 
from Phurkiya, marks 76 miles from Almora. Phurkiya can 
be reached without tents; and a height of about 13,500 feet 
can usually be attained with ordinary boots and without 
equipment for climbing. Even here, nailed boots and an axe 
are desirable. The rocks which to the eye look merely wet 
will be found in the early morning to be covered with verglas : 
and an axe makes the passage over the steep hard frozen snow 
very much easier and quicker. Mr. Campbell Forrester has 
described in his Four Weeks 5 Tramp through the Himalayas how 
he slipped on one of these slopes when he visited the glacier ; 
and although serious consequences were averted by the accident 
of his being held up by a bush after he had fallen some dis- 
tance, it would have been better to have had an axe, when 
he would not have slipped at all Indeed, one of the most 
common entries in the Phurkiya log-book, miming in one form 
or another throughout the volumes, is of regret for not having 
come up properly equipped, grieving over lost opportunities. 
It may be that the ordinary traveller expects too little, because 
the journey to Phurkiya is made so easy for him. He leaves 
Phurkiya, marching up towards the glacier, and suddenly he 
sees before him a prospect resembling that of the Bellavista 
in the Engadine. He goes a little farther, and he finds himself 
looking up the tributary Nanda Kot glacier, crowned by the 
great mountain, with snowy peaks and glaciers on each side of 
him, and regrets too late that he has not come equipped for 
travelling or climbing in the mountains. 



The Pindari Glacier tributary glaciers from Sundardhung; 
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I have already described how Traill crossed the upper 
snow-field of the glacier, between 21,624 and 20,740, and 
descended by the Lwanl Glacier on the other side ; and how 
he was followed in 1855 by Adolph Schlagintweit and in 1861 
by Colonel Edmund Smyth. Sixty-five years were to go before 
the pass was again to be successfully attempted. Traces of 
the path which Traill made still remain on the right lateral 
moraine of the glacier, visible from the medial moraine. Traill 
and his successors followed the right bank up to a cave 
(14,180), whence Schlagintweit made his start at 2 a.m. on 
the 31st of May for the actual crossing, following a side 
glacier, and so reaching a col (17,700) whence they easily 
reached the upper snow-field. The crossing in Schlagintweit’s 
time was not difficult until the descent to the Lwanl Glacier 
was reached ; but Schlagintweit had difficulties also from the 
porters’ terror of Nanda Devi, the dreaded Durga, which must 
always be a very serious factor to take into consideration in 
any attempt to go high with local men. 

In 1925, Mr. and Mrs. Ruttiedge, with General Wilson 
and Major Carfrae, attempted to cross the pass from, the 
Phurkiya side. They crossed the glacier to the right bank, 
about a mile above the snout, camped at Schlagintweit’s cave, 
and arrived at the col from which Traill had reached the 
upper snow-field. They found that the retreat of the glacier 
had there made the neve inaccessible, and that the only 
way to it was by a steep cliff of rotten rock, about eight 
hundred feet high. Bad weather forced them to retreat ; but 
Mr. Ruttiedge thinks that to have attempted the cliff with 
the porters which they then had would have been dangerous. 
In August of 1926, Mr. and Mrs. Ruttiedge and General 
Wilson succeeded in crossing the pass from the Lwanl valley. 
General Wilson’s account of the journey is to be found in the 
Alpine Journal of May, 1928. It is as easy to get moderately 
high on the Lwanl Glacier as on the Pindari ; on each side 
the difficulties begin about a thousand feet below the pass. 
The party selected a steep rib of rock which ran up to the 
ridge of 20,740 which formed one side of the pass, high above 
it. Near the top they found the strata against them; and 
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they had to make a traverse of three hundred yards to reach 
the ridge, being fortunately able to chip away the edges of the 
lower slabs so as to produce an edge 4 with the appearance 
of a closed book 5 which gave foot-hold. Prom the ridge they 
descended to the pass, whence they went south-west for a 
mile and a half, keeping over towards the base of 21,624, and 
so came to the head of the cliff, at the foot of which they 
had stopped in the previous year. The descent from the 
ridge (to quote C4eneral Wilson), is eight hundred feet of real 
abomination. It is composed of rock in every stage of decay 
and looseness ; and to avoid dislodging the horrible stuff was 
almost an impossibility. The party got safely through ; and 
when they reached Schlagintweit’s col their troubles were 
over. 

In October of 1930, having been driven back from the 
northern side of the Himalaya by bad weather, we ascended 
the Lwanl Glacier, with the idea of making a dash for 
the pass if conditions should be favourable. We had sent a 
second camp from Martoli, to be joined on the other side, 
in order to avoid the necessity of being accompanied by 
terrified porters. Given favourable weather conditions, the 
crossing would not thus be impracticable, in spite of the cold 
and the comparative shortness of the day. As we passed up 
the valley from Lwanl, the rock atNarspan Patti (13,200) , 
under which Schlagintweit took shelter in his descent in 1855, 
stood out, with masses of cut faggots left near it, which 
would have been a welcome sight to anybody coming down the 
deserted Lwanl valley. Higher up, snow began to fall ; and it 
was snowing hard before the tents were pitched. At the head 
of the Pindari Glacier and on Nanda Devi the snow must have 
been heavy, since we heard all night tremendous avalanches 
on the mountain, and on the following morning snow was 
standing out in great cornices at every bulge in the rocks 
approaching the pass. A black storm cloud stood over Nanda 
Devi, forming a background for the eastern peak, by which 
the lower ragged fringes of the cloud were concealed, and 
covering the western peak, over which a storm was evidently 
raging, moving in our direction. Less than a week earlier we 
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had learned on the Untadhura what a blizzard might be like 
at these heights ; and although it would have probably not 
been so bad in the comparatively sheltered Lwanl valley, it 
was sufficiently obvious that the upward route was barred, 
and that unless we promptly moved downwards towards Lwanl 
and the Goriganga, we were likely to be very uncomfortable. 
While preparations for moving camp were being made, the sun 
broke through the clouds for a few minutes, shining on the 
great eastern peak, making the lighter clouds which veiled her 
lower slopes almost transparent, and giving an opportunity 
for the photograph which was reproduced in the last number 
of the Journal. 1 The scene was one of singular beauty, with 
the great black cloud forming a background for ISTanda Devi ; 
but an alternative caption for the picture might well have 
been found from Longfellow : 

Try not the Pass , the old man said , 

Dark lowers the tempest overhead . 

During the present year (1932) Mr. Hugh Ruttledge spent 
the hot weather with the guide Emile Hey of Courmayeur, 
endeavouring to find a way through to the Nanda Devi basin 
over the shoulder of 21,624, to the east of the upper snow-field 
of the Pindar! Glacier. The attempt was not successful, which 
may have been due to the abnormal weather conditions* 
There had been practically no winter snow during the previous 
cold weather ; but from the beginning of May the weather was 
bad, and this, together with the effect of the new snow on the 
ice, made climbing more than usually difficult. But even when 
allowance is made for adverse weather conditions, the fact that 
two such experienced mountaineers failed to obtain even a 
sight of the basin must be held to indicate that this rout© is 
practically impossible. 


1 Ante, p, 128. 



II.— Chicacole Plates of Anantavarmadeva’s son 
Madhu-Kavarnnadeva, dated 526 
Ganga era. 

By G. Ramadas, B.A., M.R.A.S. 

The Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Madras, registered these plates as No. 5 of App. A. of his 
annual report for 1918-19. They were in the possession of 
Mr Chilukuri Narayanarao then. From what was given m 
the record, I found out that the plates were important to 
unravel the mystery enveloping the era of the Eastern Ganga 
Kings of Kalinga. I waited long for the publication of these 
plates, but it never happened. Despairing that such an 
important document would be neglected, I prepared this paper 
from the clear estampages supplied to me by the Madras 
Epigrapliist’s office. 

The set consists of three copperplates each measuring 
7" by 2f" and in each plate is a hole f" “ diameter near the 
left side. The edges seem to have been beaten in to raise them 
into rims, so that the writing might not be damaged. Conse- 
quently, the writing is in good preservation. The plates seem 
to have been strung on a ring which I have not seen, but 
I shall quote here what the Assistant Archaeological Superin- 
tendent for Epigraphy had noted with regard to it. ‘ The ring 
has a diam eter of about 3". Its ends are fixed into the 
thick ornamental bracket at the bottom of the seal which 
is about 1|" in diameter. On the surface of the latter are 
carved in hollow, the sun, the crescent and the dagger in the 
slanting position at the top and below these a seated bull 
on a platform facing the proper right with an ankuSa in the 
vertical position in its front. The seal is shaped like a small 
bell from the bracket supporting it.’ The total weight of the 
plates, ring and seal is said to be 188 tolas. 

The inscription is written on the inner sides of the 1st and 
the last plates and on both sides of the second. The characters 
are mostly Nagari, but there is a mixture of Oriya letters 
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also, e.g. v, 3T, % w and ^ all through the inscription. 

More than one form is used for some letters, e.g. for na three 
different forms are used. cf. 1. 1 gvrj; 1. 7 1. 2G 

Similarly for m cf. 1. 29 cf. s in p ; 1. 6 f%$w ; 

1. 7 

The language is Sanskrit ; but there is a sprinkling of Oriya 
words in the end. L 23 *spr?ftfe a dilapidated one; 1. 23 3TTf=a 
brook; 1. 29 TftfT^=a waste land; 1. 32 ^^rr==lj hundred; 

= a soldier ; 1. 20 in srfsrf^. The scribe did not pay 
any regard to the rales of Sandhi; in certain places whole 
expressions are left out. All such mistakes are corrected in 
the transcribed text by means of footnotes. 

This charter is of the reign of a Gahga King, Madira- 
Kavarnna and it begins in the same way as the grants of 
the earlier Gahga Kings, just as if it were meant to record a 
grant by that king himself. 

c Om ! Hail ! From the victorious camp of Kalihganagara, 
which, charming with the delights of all seasons, resembles the 
town of the immortals — the son of Sriman Anantavarma Beva 
and the ornament of the spotless family of the river of 
the gods (w&fksl f WTWWSW: ), the Maharajadhiraja Madhu- 
Kavarana Deva who is freed from the stains of Kali age by 
doing obeisance to the two lotus-feet of the holy Gokarna 
Swamin, the parent of the movable and the immovable, the 
unique architect who has constructed the whole world (the 
god) with the moon for his crest jewel, who is installed on 
the summit of the spotless golden hill of Mahendra, in the 
many caves contained in the stomach of which inhabit the 
famous tapasas (hermits) who had achieved siddhi (the King) 
whose feet are made lustrous by the rays of light shed by 
the crest jewels of many rulers whose heads were bent by his 
valour and who had subdued all his enemies by (such means of) 
prowess (as) the five-fold sounds .’ 

Then instead of recording some command of the King so 
described, the inscription in 11. 10-12 tells us that, in the reign 
of this King, the lord of Pattyapura in the Tristhali (situated) 
in the west of the flourishing Trisala in the region of Kalihga, 
Sriman Sri Lakshmana Ramadeva, who was the very 
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embodiment of Bhairava in torturing the enemies by the bewilder, 
ing five-fold sound which he had achieved and who was the orna- 
ment of the Kudala family (11. 12-18) having combined the three 
villages of Patugrama, Hondoro Vada and Morakhini into (one) 
Variya agrahara, and having freed the village, including all 
land and water heads within the four landmarks, of all molesta- 
tions from rdnalcas, mjaputras, district officer (vishayapati) 
and all those that are dependent on the royal feet for their 
maintenance, and also having ordained that it should not be 
entered into by the district officers (cheta) (the lord) conferred 
on &rx Erapa Nayaka, the ornament of the spotless family of 
merchants and the son of Paramamcihesvara . Sri Mafichi 
Nayaka, the devout worshipper of the feet of his father and 
mother, who had originally come from Patugrama and resided 
at Dantipura. 

Then the boundaries of the newly formed agrahara are 
given in 11. 19-29. Perhaps the lands mentioned in II. 28-29 
were not included within the boundaries referred to above. 
They are, the field of 200 murayas (left out) for the maintenance 
of a charitable house ( ) ; the waste land of (the village) 
Doli-mrga-penta ; the farm of Havana Bantu in the Gdlipatala 
and the dry land of Apavi. 

LL 29-32 contain the usual imprecatory verses. Then 
again (1. 32) it is stated (both in words and figures) that one 
hundred and fifty (150) silver coins were paid; but to whom 
it was paid it is not stated. 

The date of the grant is given in L 33. It is written in 
figures as 526 of the prosperous victorious era of the (family of) 
the Gangas. 

The writer of the grant (11. 33-34) was Madhusudana, son 
of Madhava and an inhabitant of Kalinganagara. The scribe’s 
land is said to be 40 murayas. Akshasali Ranarna dictated 
it (1. 35). 

The word muraya requires some explanation. It appears 
to denote sum unit of grain measure. The same unit is men- 
tioned in the Chicaeole plates of Satyavarmadeva. 1 The 


1 1. a„ voi. xiv, pp. n a. 
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Chikkalavalasa plates of V a j rahas tade va III 1 mention mura as 
a unit of measurement. But the Madras Museum plates of 
Vajrahastadeva III 2 call this measure by the name of muraha . 
Both muraha and muraya seem to have been derived from mura 
which means an encircling with wood 3 or some material. 
A thing made of an encircling wood or metal is in Sanskrit 
called muraja . In Telugu and Oriya parts the same name is 
applied both to the grain measure and the solid part of a 
drum ( ). In Oriya it is called OT. Similarly might 

have been a common name both for the encircling part of 
the drum and the grain measure. Mura and muraha were 
used probably in Kalinga. In Oriya there are two separate 
symbols for the palatal and the gutteral c ya 5 ; the former is 
pronounced almost like e ja 5 in the beginning of a word or 
syllable, e.g. w of Sanskrit becomes in Oriya mouths 
VT consequently is written as aft ; at the end of a 
syllable or word v retains its original sound. So the Sanskrit 
word muraya becomes muraja in Oriya. 

Of the places mentioned in the grant, Kalihganagara 
has been identified with the modern Mukhalingam. The other 
places cannot be identified now. So the Tristhali and Tri^ala 
cannot be identified at present. 

The date of this grant is important. Because this is a 
charter in which the name of a King is similar to the one given in 
the Kalinga Ganga genealogies and the date is given in the 
Kalinga Ganga era. Thus both by synchronism and by 
astronomical calculations, can be discovered the date when 
the Pravardhamdna Vijayardjya &aka was begun. The date of 
the grant is given in the words, ‘ Ganga Pravardhamdna Vijaya- 
rdjya Samvatsara ahhenapi 520, i.e. the 526th year of the 
Ganga era which is the same as is found in all the ancient 
grants of the Kalinga Kings. 

This grant, by stating that the Ganga King Madhu- 
Kavarnna was ruling in the year 526 of that era, offers to us 
a clue, surer than palaeography, to establish with the help 
of mathematics, the year when the era had been started. The 


i Bharati, Vol. II, part 2, pp. 138 ff. 2 E J., Vol. IX, No. 11. 
3 Sanskrit Dictionary by H. H. Wilson. 
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name of the King mentioned in this grant is similar to some 
of those stated in the genealogies supplied to us by the charters 
issued by the Gahga Kings of the 11th century of the Christian 
era. One Madhu-Kamarnava is said to have reigned on the 
throne immediately before TrikalihgMhipaii Anmitavarma 
Vajrahastadeva. In all the Kalihga genealogies this Madhu- 
Kamarnava is stated to have reigned for 19 years and then 
Trikalingadhipati Anantamrma VajraJmstadeva ascended the 
throne in S.S. 960. This Madhu-Kamarnava seems to have 
reigned from S.S. 942 to 960. Consequently the 526th year of 
the present document must be one of the years of this period. 

Dr. Fleet who always sought to establish facts on more 
precise basis than on palaeography and synchronism only, 
which are merely suggestive, laid out a plan to discover, with 
mathematical exactitude, the first year of the Gahga era. In 
editing the Parlakimidi plates of Indravarma 1 dated 91st year 
of the Gahga era, he said, £ The clue to the date may perhaps 
be found in the record in 1. 10 of the grant of the year 128, 
of an eclipse of the moon on the full-moon day of the month of 
Margasira . This (eclipse) coupled with the record in L 19 of 
the present grant, that in the 91st year of the era, the month 
of Magha included 30 solar days — which is not always the case — 
may very possibly enable us hereafter, by means of detailed 
calculations, to determine precisely which of the eclipses 
mentioned is the one intended. 5 Here he laid out a plan to 
discover the origin of the era with the help of the astronomical 
occurrences recorded in the several grants. By the word 
‘hereafter 5 , Dr. Fleet hoped that more grants recording the 
eclipses or other astronomical occurrences might be brought to 
light, — and so it happened. Subsequently many copperplate 
grants of the Eastern Gahga Kings have been discovered and 
some of them record astronomical occurrences, which, taken 
as landmarks, may lead to the original point of starting. All 
such records together with the two noted by the doctor are 
given below in their chronological order that they may be 
easily available for reference. 
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1. The Kalinga grant of Indravarma 1 records a lunar 
eclipse that had occurred on the full-moon day of Margasira. 
The charter is dated 15th Chaitra 128th year. The recorded 
lunar eclipse had occurred on the full -moon day of the month 
of Margasira of 127 (Gahga era). 

2. Tekkali plates of Banarnava’s son Indravarma,* 
dated 154th year (Gahga era) record a solar eclipse. 

3. A solar eclipse is recorded in the Kalinga grant of 
Bevendravarma, 3 dated 251st year (Gahga era). 

4. A solar eclipse is recorded in the Alamanda plates 
of Rajendravarma’s son Anantavarma, 4 dated 304th year 
(Gahga era). 

5. A solar eclipse is recorded in the Ghicacole plates 
of Satyavarman, 3 dated 351st year (Gahga era). 

6. A solar eclipse is recorded in the Chldivalasa copper- 
plate grant of Bevendravarma, 6 son of Bhupandravarma 
dated 397th year (Gahga era). 

i I.A., Vol. XIII, pp. 119 fit. 2 E.I., Vol. XVIII, No. 31. 

* LA., Vol. XIII, pp. 273 ff. 

In the original plates the date is given as fifty-one in words only ; 
but from the characters both Fleet and Kielhorn doubted the truth of 
it. I may here quote what the editor of the grant has said (I.A., Vol. 
XIII, p. 273). 

4 These three grants of Bevendravarma and Satyavarma are shown, 
by the characters in which they are engraved, to be of later date 
than the three grants of Indravarma. Consequently, the fifty-first year, 
which is quoted in one of the grants of Bevendravarma and in the grant 
of Satyavarma cannot be referred to the same epoch with the dates 
of 91, 128, and 146. From this it is clear that the grant of the Bevendra- 
varma of the 51st year cannot be assigned to the first or the second 
centuries of the Ganga era.’ Though the father of Satyavarma of 
the Chicacol© plates of the 351st year (Ganga era) was a Bevendravarma 
also, yet he cannot be identified with the Bevendravarma of the plates 
dated 51st year. For, father and son could not have issued a grant 
for the same solar eclipse of the same year and two solar eclipses in a 
year are very rare. This Bevendravarma of the 51st year may be 
the same as the Bevendravarma of the Vizagapatam plates, dated 
254th year (Ganga era). So I take the year 51 to be a mistake for 
251. 

4 B.I., Vol. Ill, No. 3. 5 la., Vol. XIII, pp. 11 fif. 

6 J.A.H.R.S., Vol. II, pp. 146 ff. 
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These are the eclipses recorded in the charters. In 
addition to these the ephemeral records also may be culled from 
some of them. They also serve as guides to lead us to the 
point of origin. 

7. The Parlakimidi plates of Indravarma 1 show that in 
the 91st year of the era, the month of Magha (solar) included 
30 days. This is a rare thing. 

8. The Chicacole plates of Bevendravarma 2 dated 183rd 
year records a gift on the 8th tithi of Magha when the sun was 
proceeding northwards ( ) and the document having 
been engraved on 20th Havana 183, the date of the gift 
must have been in the previous year, i.e. the 8th tithi of 
Magha of the year 182 of the Gahga era. The word 
‘udagayane’, shows that the ceremonies connected with the 
turning of the sun to begin his northward march were done on 
that 8th tithi of Magha of the year 182. Ordinarily, cere- 
monies are performed on the 7th tithi of Magha because the 
sastras prescribe them. It is an unusual thing and it is not 
in accordance either with Sastras or custom to perform any 
ceremonies on the 8th tithi of Magha. Religious performances 
are prescribed for the 7th tithi which is called the Ratkta - 
saptami , Visoka-saptami and also Sarkamphala-saptami . It is 
considered to be as auspicious as a solar eclipse e &urya-graJmia 
tulyd4u sukld mdghasya saptami \ 3 That the custom of ob- 
serving the Mdgha-saptami ceremonies was in vogue amongst the 
Gahga kings of Kalinga is vouchsafed by the Kallhga grant of 
Indravarma, dated in the year 138 of their era. It records a 
gift on the 7th tithi of Magha. It is not, therefore, customary 
to make any gifts on the 8th tithi of Magha. It shows that the 
gifts or charities were made at the time when the 8th tithi 
became current. ‘ The general rule for civil purposes, as 
well as for some ordinary religious purposes for which no 
particular time of day happens to be prescribed, is that the 
tithi current at sunrise on a solar day gives its name and 
numeral to that day, and is coupled with its week-day. * And 


l I, A., Vol. XVI, 1S87. 
3 Nimayasinclhu. 


2 E.I., Vol. lib No. 21. 
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also, ‘At the time of the performance of religions ceremonies 
the cnrrent tithi, vara, and all other particulars have to he 
pronounced’. 1 Considering in this light, the date of the 
gift recorded in the document intimates that the 8th tithi 
was current at the time of sunrise on that day and also that the 
7th tithi of Magha of that year had disappeared from the 
calendar. ‘ A tithi on which the sun does not rise is expunged 
.... and it is called a Kshaya? 2 3 On the previous day the 
6th tithi was current at the time of sun-rise ; and the 8th tithi 
became current from the time of sunrise on that day on which 
the gift was made. The saptami tithi began and ended during 
the intervening period. Such saptami is said to be more 
auspicious than the one that has individual recognition. 

wtfw wit i 

WWW3ZTZWWt%WlcWT[ WffTQIW cfcTTOT II 
S V 

is WT$wN:% 11 ( 3 T?*rei, ) 3 

The 6th tithi should be current for about two ghatikas 
(after sunrise) on the previous day; and then the 7th tithi 
should commence and naturally by diminution, must expire 
before the dawn of the next day. Thus the 7th tithi is said to 
be combined with the 6th (madanaratna and Bhavishy dttara) . 

It is essential to bathe on the 7th tithi when it is current 
at dawn ( arunodaya ). 


5 wr i 

( =irf=spcrer fwmrar ) < 

N m ^ 


It is said in Vishnuvachana mentioned in Chendrika, ‘ The 
7th tithi of the bright half of Magha is equal to a solar eclipse. 
To bathe at dawn when it is current gives great (good) result.’ 


1 The Indian Calendar, p. 17. 

2 The Indian Calendar, p. 18. Readers that wish to know more 
regarding the tithi and their recognition in Hindu religious ceremonies 
may read art. 31, p. 16 of the Indian Calendar by Sewell. 

3 Nirnayasindhu. 4 Nimayasindhu. 
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So a Kshaya 7th tithi as pointed out above was current 
at the dawn only before the next sunrise. At sunrise the 8th 
tithi began and the gift recorded in the grant was stated to have 
been given on the 8th tithi though it had been intended for the 
7 th tithi . 

The 7th tithi of the bright half of Magha of the year 182' 
(Gahga era) must be Kshaya. 

With the help of these eight-recorded events we can carry 
on detailed calculations on the years of the period of the 
Madhu-Kamarnava’s reign and may arrive at the year 
when the era began. It has already been shown that this 
Madhu-Kamarnava VI reigned from S.S. 942-960. One of 
these years may correspond to the 526th year of the era. If 
so, the era must have begun in one of the years between 
S.S. 416-434. 

1. The 127th year of the Gahga era must correspond to 
one of the years from S.S. 543 to 561. But the lunar eclipse 
of the full-moon-day of Marga£ira happened only in the 
years S.S. 546, 547, and 548 of this period. The other years 
are given up. 

The initial year corresponding to each is S.S. 419, 420, 
and 421. 

2. The solar eclipse recorded in the year 154 of the era, 
must happen in one of the years S.S. 573, 574, and 575. But in 
574 there was no solar eclipse. Deleting it we get the two 
years S.S. 573 and 575 in each of which there was a solar 
eclipse. The initial year corresponding to each of these is 
S.S. 419 and 421. 

3. The solar eclipse recorded in the year 251 must be seen 
in either S.S. 670 or 672 each of which is 251 years from 
each of S.S. 419 and 421. There was no solar eclipse in the 
year S.S. 670 nor was there one in S.S. 672. 

By applying these three tests we could not get even one 
year that could satisfy the conditions. So not even one year of 
the period of Madhu-Kamarnava VI corresponds to the year 
526 of the Gahga era. Consequently the Madhu-Kavarnna of 
our plates cannot be identified with the Madhu-Kamarnava VI 
of the genealogies. 
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Who can this Madhu-Kavarnna of the charter under review 
be % As he bears all the panegyric of the Kings of the Gahga 
family and as he is said to be the Maharaja of the Gahga 
family, he must be one of those mentioned in the genealogies 
given in the copperplate grants of Anantavarma Chddaganga- 
deva and his grandfather. 

The Vizagapatam copperplate dated Saka year 1040 of 
Anantavarma Chodagahgadeva, 1 mentions, in the genealogy five 
Kings of the name of Kamarnava and one of Madhu-Kamar- 
nava ; though the last had a qualifying appellation of c madhu 9 
he is counted as the sixth along with the other previous Kings 
of the name of Kamarnava. Again in the Vizagapatam copper- 
plate grant dated S.S. 1057 2 of the same sovereign this Madhu- 
Kamarnava is mentioned with the simple name of Kamarnava. 
The son and successor of Anantavarma is mentioned as Kamar- 
nava VII as well as Madhu -Kamarnava. 3 From these observa- 
tions it can be established that all the Kings that bore the name 
of Kamarnava had the affix of Madhu to their names. 

The Kshetramahatunyam of Mukhalingam gives all the 
tradition connected with the place and its temple. It is in 
nine chapters and each of which is said to have been a 
part of the Skandapurana. The colophon which closes the 
last chapter may be cited here to vouchsafe the statement. 

The story given in this 9th chapter, closely coincides with 
the statement made in lines 60-63 of the Vizagapatam copper- 
plate, dated Saka year 1040. This portion of the Skandapurana 
cannot be allotted to times subsequent to S.S. 1040. Since 
the fact that the tradition of the birth of l&a in the linga form 
from a madhuka tree is mentioned in the above grant, the 
purdna that recorded the tradition must have existed long 
before the time of the charter. 

The earliest inscription existing in the temple of Mukha- 


i I.A., Vol. XVIII, pp. 165 fi. 

3 S.I.I., Vol. V, No. 1322, 


2 LA., Vol. XVIII, pp. 172 ££. 
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lingam is dated in Saka year 980. In it the god is mentioned 
by the name of MadhnkeSa, a name which contains in itself the 
tradition regarding its origin. This inscription is of the time 
of Trikalingadhipati Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva who was 
crowned in S.S. 960. So the tradition (pumna) must have been 
in existence even prior to S.S. 960. 

In this purdw, it is said, 

■Effa# I 

^f£Tf9 tUSIPfl i 

TrsrrEft^d i 

It is further stated that this Madhu-karna, bom in the 
Ganga family got the temple built out of the gold rained from 
heaven by the command of god Isa. Sculptors and architects, 
as dexterous as ViSvakarma, were employed to build the temple 
and the city. 

In this purana, this King born in the Ganga family is 
spoken of as a £ gajadhlsa ’ (lord of elephants), a title not 
seen expressed in words in any of the copperplate grants. Yet, 
it may be observed that one Ganga sovereign had earned the 
fame of giving away elephants in charity. In the Vizagapatam 
copperplate dated Saka year 1040, it is thus stated with 
regard to Vajrahasta IV : — 

k 72. . . . . yad-datla danti sahasra* 

1. 73. dana-varina cha kuvalayam $a?\hilam~asit. 

The same sovereign is thus eulogised in the Vizagapatam 
copperplate dated S.S. 1057. 

1. 12- . . . . yd madagalita-galdn = gajdna (n) 

sahasram = arthibhyah samaddt . 

If Vajrahasta IV had not possessed a great number of 
elephants, how could he have earned the fame of the giver of 
elephants. So it is not a wonder if he was called a ‘ gajadhUa V 
This title does not seem to have been confined only to him. 
The elephant-goad shown on the seals of the Ganga Kings is 
a clear indication that they were the lords of elephants. Even 
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though this title is not included in the panegyric, yet the 
existence of the elephant-goad in the seal establishes the title 
of ‘ gajddMsa 9 to the Kings of the Ganga family. The £ ankusa 9 
shown in the seal affixed on the ring of the present charter 
proves that the Ganga King Madhu-Kavarnna was a £ gajddMsa \ 

In the purdna the builder of the temple was named 
Madhukarna ; but the Vizagapatam copperplates dated S.S. 
1040 name the same King, Kamarnava. In the copperplate 
under review the name is written as Madhu-Kavarnna. For 
exigencies of poetry, a syllable is omitted in one; scribe’s 
negligence might have missed the last syllable in the present 
charter. Whatever might have been the correct form, it 
is a fact that the builder of the temple of Madhukesa, had the 
prefix of € madhu 5 to his name. For, the temple and the linga 
in it generally are named after their founder. The linga at 
Baksharama is called after Chalukya Bhima, its founder. 
Tradition says that the linga at Bamesvaram has been 
established by Kama of the Ikshvaku family and it is believed 
to suggest the name of its founder. 

That the linga at Mukhalihga is called Madhukesa shows 
clearly that its founder had the word Madhuka in his name. 
It is also known that some of the Kings of the Ganga family 
appended the word c arnava 9 to their names. The names 
ending with ‘ arnava 9 are so common that the epigraphists 
were led to suggest that there were two sets of kings, tf varxna 9 
and * arnava 9 amongst the Ganga Kings. The name of the 
founder seems, therefore, to have been Madhuka -f arnava 1 * * * 

1 Sweet speaking (EL H. Wilson) ; Ocean, -f 

WT 5 ^* = 4* ^ -j- (visarga preceded by ^ (short) and followed 

by ^ (short) is changed to ^ which with the preceding ^ is changed 
to ^). So we get or But the writer changed ^ 

to and wrote . The King’s name, like Gunarnava (an ocean 

of good qualities) ; Danarnava (an ocean of charities) is Madhukavarnava 
(an ocean of sweet speech). By mistake or wrong conception the first 
two syllables were dropped and Kavarnava was changed to Kamarnava 
(an ocean of desires) which does not convey that dignified meaning as is 
conveyed by the names Gunarnava and Danarnava. In Madhukavarna 
when the first two syllables are dropped, Kavarna remains ; and then ‘ va ’ 
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which becomes Madhukavarnava. This is written as Madhu- 
kavarna in the charter and Madhukarna in the purdy,a- These 
two records seem to he contemporary to the founder of the 
temple. But in later times the first word is dropped and the 
Kings were given the name Kamarnava. From the inscriptions 
found in the temple of Mukhalihgam, the Gaiiga Kings seem 
to have had great regard for this god till the time of Rajaraja 
II (S.S. 1092-1114. FideNo. 1142, S.I.I., vol. v). The absence 
of inscriptions subsequent to S.S. 1114 shows that the temple 
and its god became neglected. Till this time we find that 
some of the scions of the Gaiiga family were named after the 
Madhukesa. But after S.S. 1114 the faith of the Kings was 
transferred to the god Narasimha or to the Sun-god at KSnark. 
This is the reason why we find the Kings after S.S. 1114 were 
named either Narasimha or Bhanu. It is the faith of the man 
that generally makes him give names to his offspring. So 
am o ngs t the Kings of the Gaiiga family, prior to S.S. 1114 are 
found the kings named after the god at Mukhalihgam. From 
this discussion it can be observed that all the Kings named 
Kamarnava in the genealogies really bore the name of Madhu- 
Kamarnava. Now we have to identify the Madhukanarnva of 
the present grant with one of the so-called Kamarnavas of the 
genealogy. This identification must be made only by seeing 
by detailed calculations into which of the periods of reign of 
these Kamarnavas will this year 526 exactly fit in. 

But before the detailed calculations are carried out, it is 
first necessary to express in Saka years the period of reign of 

is changed to 4 ma 9 to give it a sense. The name M adlra-K amarn ava given 
in the genealogies to the predecessor of Trikalihgadhipati Anantavarma 
Vajrahastadeva means 4 an ocean desiring liquor * which is not an 
honourable one. Madhukah 4* arnavah gives a more honourable idea than 
Madhu -f kamah + arnavah. So Madhukarna which is the correct gram- 
matical form of Madhukavarna appears to have been the name of the 
Kings mentioned by the name of Kamarnava. As such, the important 
part of the name s Madhuka ’ is taken to name the linga form founded by 
the King. Madhuka +Tsa==Madhukesa, is the name of the god found 
in the inscriptions. The puranic name ‘ Madhukarnah 5 is made of 
Madhukah +arnah which means water (amah: Amara- 

ko§a) of sweet speech. The medial a is shortened for metre. 
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each King and the basis for this is supplied to us by the regnal 
years of each King given in, the genealogies. The charters of 
the time of Vijrahastadeva begin the genealogy from Guna- 
maharnava and some of the time of Chodaganga are almost a 
copy of the charters of his grandfather. But the Vizagapatam 
copperplate grant of S.S. 1040 traces the pedigree from 
Kamarnava I ; it omits Vajrahasta III but introduces two Kings, 
Jitankusa and Kaligalahkusa in his place. By this change 
there arose a difference in the regnal years so much that 
the total period of all the Kings has fallen short by 24 years. 
When the period of reign of each King is expressed in Saka 
years and the calculation is taken backwards from S.S. 960, 
the year of the coronation of Trikalingadhipati Anantavarma 
Vajrahastadeva, a discrepancy of 18 years is felt. Then in 
addition to this, there is the peculiarity of the regnal years 
specially in vogue in the Kalinga of the Ganga Kings. 

The peculiarity of the system was first observed by 
Babu Manomohan Chakravarti while writing the chronology 
of the Eastern Ganga Kings of Orissa. 1 This is called the 
anka or samasta system. Sewell also in his Hindu calendar 
speaks of this system. The peculiarities of this system are 
given below : — 

1. 1 and all figures ending in 0 and 6 (except 10) are 
omitted. 

2. The last anka year of one King and the first anka 
year of the succeeding King (i.e. 2) fall in the same year. 

3. The year begins on the day of Sunlya, Simha 
(Bhadrapada) $ukla Dwadasi. 

When this system became adapted in the Kalinga cannot 
be said now. Babu M. M. Chakravarti’s Chronology of the 
Eastern Ganga Kings of Orissa begins from the time of Choda- 
gangadeva. Such a complicated system could not have come 
into vogue all on a sudden. It could not have developed even 
in one or two generations. 

2. The stone inscriptions 2 of the time of Trikalingddhipati 
Anantavarma Vajrahastadeva at Mukhalingam give the date in 


1 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXII, No. 2, pp. 97 ff. 


2 S.I.L, Vol. V. 
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regnal years. The inscription No. 1133 states that the charity 
recorded therein was made during the 35th year of the King, 
There is discrepancy in the copperplate grants. Two Vizaga- 
patam grants assign 33 years while the one dated S.S. 1640 
give only 36 years to this Vajrahastadeva. The 39 regnal 
years give 33 in actual figures. This shows that the anka 
system was in vogue during the time of the grandfather of 
Anantavarma Chodagangadeva. Consequently the years given 
against the name of each King mentioned in the genealogy 
given in the charters of Vajrahasta V are all according to the 
ahka system. 

3. The Mandasa plates of Anantavarmadeva 1 dated in 
Saka year 913 give the regnal year according to the ahka 
system, e.g. samasta pandraro 15. 

From these evidences 2 it may be inferred that the anka 
or samasta system had been in vogue in Kalinga from times 

1 Above Vol. XVII, pp. 175 ff. 

2 Some scholars are rather reluctant to admit that the regnal years 
given in the genealogies were calculated according to the anka system. 
They put forth as an argument that Kamarnava V is said to have reigned 
only for half-year and that according to the ahka system it ought not to 
have been so. Those that have till now made a study of the character- 
istics of the system nowhere mentioned that half-year should not be 
mentioned. The ahka year begins on the 12th day of the bright half 
of Bhadrapada. Sewell observes, * it is also important to note that when 
a prince dies in the middle of an ahko year, his successor’s 1st ahko which 
commences on his accession to the throne, does not run its full term of 
a year, but ends on the 11th day of Bhadrapad-Suddha following; 
consequently the last regnal year of the one and the first of the other 
occupy on© year and the one year is dropped in effect \ If a King 
ascended the throne after 12th Bhadrapada-suddha had passed, and died 
after a few months before the next month of Bhadrapada had reached, 
how could his period of reign be counted. As he was not on the throne on 
the preceding 12th day of Bhadrapada-suddha that year goes to be counted 
in the period of his predecessor; because he did not live till the next 
beginning of the ahka year, that year is calculated in the period of his 
successor. So he naturally loses his locus -standi though he was on the 
"throne for some months. The ahka system does ’’not' /preclude a part of a. 
year from calculation. Such might have been the case with Kamarnava 
V. Had he lived till after the beginning of the ahka year, his period 

: of '-reign would have been counted as two.' But that did not happen. So 
his regnal period is expressed as half-year, that he might not lose his place 
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unknown. If more copperplate grants of the ancient Kings 
of the family are discovered in future* more evidence for 
this can be gathered. 

With these preliminary observations* I prepare a table 
showing the period of each King in Saka years. The regnal 
years of each King are first reduced to actual number of years 
and the first year in the reign of a King is taken to be last 
of his predecessor. 


List of the Kings of Gahga family showing the period of each 
in Saha years. 


Genealogy given in the Viza- 
GAPATAM PLATES, DATED S.S. 1040 
of Anantavabma Choda- 

GANGADEVA. 


Genealogy modified according 

TO THE NADAYAM PLATES OF TRI- 

kaling-adhipati Anantavabma 

Vajrahastadeva (V). 


Name of the 
King. 

m 

§ 

CD ^ 
>5 c3 

•arg 

|A 

CD 

& 

Actual number 
of years. 

Period of reign 
in $aka years. 

Name of the 
King. 

Regnal years 
(afika), 

Actual number 
of years. 

Period of reign 
in Saka years. 

1. Kamamava I 

36 

30 

718-747 

Kamamava I . . 

36 

30 

700-729 

2. Danarnava . . 

40 

33 

747-779 

Danarnava 

40 

33 

729-761 

3. Kamamava 








II 

50 

41 

779-819 

Kamamava II 

50 

41 

761-801 

4. Ranarnava 

5 

4 

819—822 

Ranarnava 

5 

4 

801-804 

5. Vajrahasta II 

15 

13 

822-834 

Vajrahasta II. . 

15 

13 

804-816 

6. Kamamava 








III 

19 

16 

834-849 

Kamamava III 

19 

16 

816-831 

7. Gunamava II 

27 

22 

849-870 

Guriarnava II. . 

27 

22 

831-852 

8. Jitarhkusa 

15 

13 

870-882 

) 




9. Kaligalaih- 




> Vajrahasta III 

44 

36 

852-887 

kusa 

12 

10 

882-891 

3 




10. Gundama I . . 

7 

5 

891-895 

Gundama I . . 

3 

2 

887-888 

11. Kamamava 








IV 

25 

21 

895-915 

Kamamava IV 

34 

28 

888-915 

12. Vinayaditya 

3 

2 

915-916 

Vinayaditya . . 

3 

2 

915-916 

13. Vajrahasta 








IV 

35 

29 

916-943 

Vajrahasta IV 

35 

29 

916-943 

14. Kamamava 








V 

4 

4 

943-944 

Kamamava V 

i 

4 

943-944 

15. Gundama II 

3 

2 

944-945 

Gundama II . . 

3 

2 

944-945 

16. Madhu- Ka- 




Madhu-Kamar- 




mamava VI 

19 

16 

945-960 

nava VI 

19 

16 

945-960 


amongst the Kings that had ruled over the Kalinga. It is not against 
the anha system to give a fraction of a year for the period of a King of 
this kind of reign. 
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The last year of the reign of Madhu-Kamarnava VI was 
the year in which Vajrahasta V was crowned King. 

From the above two tables it may be observed that there is 
much difference in the reigning periods of Kings from Kamar- 
nava I to Kamarnava IV ; and that Kamarnava I reigns from 
S.S. 718-747 in one and from S.S. 700-729 in the other. Such 
discrepancies can be found with regard to other matters also 
in these sets of copperplate grants. Vajrahasta V, the grand- 
father of Anantavarma Chodaganga is said to be the son of 
Madhu-Kamarnava VI in the Vizagapatam copperplate grant 
of S.S. 1040 of Anantavarma Chodagaiigadeva ; while the other 
plates state that he was the son of Kamarnava, the eldest 
son of Vajrahasta (IV). The presence of such discrepancies, 
in these plates, show that they are not very reliable documents, 
but may be accepted as guides to work out the historical truths 
connected with the Eastern Ganga dynasty. Consequently, 
the period of the reign of any King in the list may be taken to 
begin with the earliest year and end with the last year ; i.e. the 
reign of Kamarnava I begins in f^aka year 718 in one and in 
Saka year 700 in the other; similarly his reign ends in Saka 
year 747 and in Saka year 729 in the second. So Kamarnava 
I may be supposed to have ruled from S.S. 700 to 747 making 
a compromise between the data. 

It has already been shown that every king named as 
Kamarnava in the list, really bore the name of Madhu-Kamar- 
nava. From amidst these sis Kings that bore the name of 
Madhu-Kamarnava we have to discover the one into whose reign 
the year 526 of the Ganga era fits; for that purpose we 
have to carry on detailed calculations on the period of each 
of these Madhu-Kamarnavas. Since we have already tested the 
years of the rule of Madhu-Kamarnava VI and have failed, 
it may be now given up and detailed calculations may be 
carried on the years in the period of the reign of each of the 
remaining Kings of that name. The fifth King of that name may 
also be omitted as he had not reigned even for one full year. 
We shall take up the period of reign of Kamarnava IV. His 
reign seems to lie between S.S. 888 and 915. If this King be 
really the Madhu-Kavarnna of our plates, the year 526 of 
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the Ganga era must be one of the years between S.S. 888 and 
915. 

Then the beginning of the era may be found between 

S.S. 362 and 389. 

1. The 127th year of the era may be found between 

S.S. 489 and 516. 

As it is said that a lunar eclipse 1 had occurred on the 
full-moon day of Margasira month of the 127th year of the 
era, we have to pick up those years only, during the Margasira 
month of which there was a lunar eclipse and reject the others. 

On the full-moon day of the month of Margasira of S.S. 
500, 501, and 510 only there was a lunar eclipse. Since each of 
these three years bear the qualification to be accepted as the 
127th year of the era, that era must have begun in one of the 
years S.S. 373, 374 or 383. 

2. In the 154th year of the era, a solar eclipse is men- 
tioned. So the 154th year from each of the above is S.S. 527, 
528, 537 ; but there was no solar eclipse in the last. So we have 
still the two years S.S. 373, 374 for the initial year of the era. 

4. A solar eclipse is mentioned in the year 304 of the era. 
So 304th year from each of these is S.S. 677 and 678. In the 
first there was no solar eclipse. Since there happened a solar 
eclipse in S.S. 678 we obtain S.S. 374 as the initial year for 
the present. 

6. A solar eclipse is mentioned to have occurred in the 
year 397 of the era. So the 397th year from 374 is 771 but no 
solar eclipse occurred in this year. Consequently the year 

S.S. 374 cannot have been the beginning of the Ganga era. So, 
the year 526 cannot be one in the reign of Kamarnava IV. 

Similarly, detailed calculations are carried on the years in 
the regnal period of Kamarnava III and it is found that 
not even one year of his period was suited to be the 526th year 
of the Ganga era. I now propose to work in detail on the 
years of the reign of Kamarnava II. 


I All these calculations are in accordance with Sewell’s Indian Calendar 
and Swami Kannu Pillai’s Indian Chronology and Prof. Jacobis’ Tables. 
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Kamarnava II, S.S. 761-819. 

One of the years of this period may be the 526th year 
of the era. Then the beginning of the era must be in one 
of the years between S.S. 235 and 293. 

1. A lunar eclipse on the full-moon day of the month of 
Margagira of the year 127 of the era is recorded. If the 
beginning of the era existed between S.S. 235 and S.S. 293, 
then the 127th year of the era must be sought for between 
S.S. 362 and S.S. 420. But the said lunar eclipse is found 
in the Margasira of S.S. 370, 371, 380, 389, 398, 416, 417, 418. 

Corresponding to each of these the initial year is 243, 244, 
253, 262, 271, 289, 290, 291. 

2. A solar eclipse is recorded in the year 154 of the era. 
The 154th year from each of the above initial years is 397, 398, 
407, 416, 425, 443, 444, 445, but there was no solar eclipse in 
the year 398. So the corresponding year 244 cannot be the 
initial year of the era. The years 243, 253, 262, 271, 289, 290, 
291 still remain. 

3. A solar eclipse is recorded in the year 251 of the era. 
The 251st year coiTespondingly is 494, 504, 513, 522, 540, 541, 
542. Amongst these there was no solar eclipse in the year 
504. So the year 253 cannot be the beginning of the era. The 
other years still remain. 

4. A solar eclipse is recorded in the year 304 of the 
era. The 304th year from each of the remaining initial years 
is 566, 575, 593, 594. The years, in which there was no 
solar eclipse of the 304th year, are scored off. So the years 
that still remain as initial years are 262, 271, 289, 290. 

5. A solar eclipse is recorded in the year 351 of the era. 
The 351st year from each of the above initial years is 622, 641. 
The years scored off show that there was no solar eclipse. Still 
we have to choose the initial year from 271 and 290. 

6. A solar eclipse is recorded in the year 397 of the era. 
The 397th year from each of the above two years is 668, 687. 
There was no solar eclipse in the year 687. A solar eclipse 
happened in 668. So the one year 271 remains for the initial 
year and we shall see if it satisfies the other tests. 
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7. The solar Magha in the 91st year of the Kalinga era 
is said to have 30 days. 

91st year from 271 is S.S. 362. In this year the sun 
entered mahara at 28 gh 48 v.gh on the 18th December and 
entered Kumbha at 55 gh 48 v.gh on 16th January. 

Since the entrance into malcara was before sun-set on 
the 18th December, 18th December was the 1st day of the solar 
month and the 16th January was the last day of it. Conse- 
quently 14 days of December and 16 days of January make 
up the 30 days of the solar Magha month of the year S.S. 
362. 

The year S.S. 271 satisfies this condition also. 

8. The 7th tithi of the bright half of Magha in the year 
182 was Kshaya, which is also very rare. 

182nd year from 271 is S.S. 453. In this year in the 
bright half of the month of Magha, the 6th tithi ended at 
Ogh. 36 v.gh (Lanka time) after sunrise on the 31st December ; 
then the 7th tithi began. Yet that whole day was reckoned 
as the 6th tithi. The 7th tithi ended at ogh. O. vgh. 
(Lanka time) on the 1st January, i.e. ended before sunrise on 
the day succeeding 31st December. When the sun rose the 8th 
tithi began and consequently, the whole of 1st January became 
reckoned as the 8th tithi. So the 7th tithi lost its reckoning 
and therefore was K shay a. Since the 7th tithi of the month 
of Magha of the year, S.S. 453 was Kshaya, the year S.S. 271 
satisfies this condition also. 

Thus the year S.S. 271 satisfies all the eight recorded 
occurrences. It must be the year in which the Pravardhamana 
Vijayarajya era of the Eastern Ganga dynasty was begun. 
This year will certainly satisfy the recorded occurrences that 
may come to light in future, provided those records are 
correctly read and interpreted. 

Since the beginning of the Ganga era is now discovered 
to have begun in the Saka Samvat 271, the date 526th year 
of the Ganga era corresponds to the Saka Samvat 797. In 
this year was reigning on the Kalinga throne Maharajadhiraja 
Madhu-Kavarnadeva (Kamarnava II of the Vizagapatam plates) 
and he was the son of Anantavarmadeva. 
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A copperplate grant under the name of ‘ the Simhapura 
copperplate grant of the Kadamba King Dharmakhedi was 
recently published in the Vol. Ill, pp. 171ff. The 

original is now preserved in the Calcutta Museum from which 
I obtained a clear impression of the document. It states that 
Devendravarma, son of Anantavarma, and the sovereign of 
the whole Kalinga was reigning at Kalihganagara in the year 
520 of the Kadamba-Ganga Pravardhamana Vijayarajya Saka. 
This charter is only 6 years earlier than the charter above 
discussed and both the charters belong to the reign of the same 
Kalinga sovereign. The copperplate record under review 
states that Madhu-Kavarnna was the son of Anantavarma and 
the Simhapur plates state that Devendravarma was the son 
of Anantavarma. Consequently, Madhu-Kavarnna appears 
to have borne the imperial title of Devendravarma. Here is 
another instance to prove that the son and successor of an 
Anantavarma was called Devendravarma. 

From these two sets of plates it becomes evident that 
Maharajadhiraja Devendravarma Madhu-Kavarnnadeva ruled 
over the Kalinga during the period from 520 to 526 of the 
Ganga era or from S.S. 791 to S.S. 797 or from A.D. 869 to 
A.D. 875-76. 

TEXT. 

First incite- 

1 . [«*] 

3n[cT*] 

1 Before this there is spiral sign. 2 Read o^rw: 

3 Read 

4 The originally inscribed is beaten in and this letter is again 
written ; it is not quite clear. 
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4. « 2 »:rr3«w'5i' wT=r?r> 

5. 3TWTiT- 

6 . «rf^ra^[^*]^*n s set^pvt^ 4 ^ 5 ?jtw fsnpr- 

7. ff^WFTcTT^^ra¥^[fm*]37fOT fr 6 (€t?)f%(3fn)^%- 

[cf*]qT?WH3T^ : 

8. fw^fwf%^f^trrft*rr i * * * * * 7 ^s^ifeiferrc [**] 

ix*r- 

Second plate: First side. 

[:*]f^[!l]^- 

10. 'w^rap* srfarsrr f^r?if%x?Twnwf^ f%^r 8 ^n^m- 

[s*]#[jtt( 3 *] 

3TT%- 

13. *RT ?=fiTOW5[ R [?*J?T- 

14. ^ ^g[:*] tre*Tmihrc[t*] ^TmftwKijgsqrer 

«IT^f 

15. ^ u^cr*r jffcfonff ^?rr[fr*] semcr wm^~ 

i Read ^ 2 Read *n*nW^T 3 Read 

^ 

4 Read o*m 5 Read ^rs rp^j 6 Read ijfqpflr 

7 From to ^tfr the line is obscure. 

8 From to f^pgf% is another obscure line. 

9 Read g g ^ 10 Read ST3T3 11 R @ad 

12 Read 13 Read 
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Second plate: Second side. 


17 


*r«i- 

tft^T^T-srt%^fgfor 1 2 3 

18. wrerrw i! f«wif%fT^r 


^T8ET%[: — *] 

19. Tjiflf %STT 4 frT7TJTcTT fcf^fflT W?T I 

agrancror- 

20. tf^jrcff 'aasransr jit? «rw 5 * I 

3 :mt 

21. fxrcff^r Tctmfm nfwmrrftr n 

ire 8 fRf%~ 

22. iare[:|*] ^fXM®fcsn^[*r]jraf fwm- i 

(tf^^)JTcff- 

23. ftpf[:|] gT^q?f^3rr5TT[?T*] 10 f ^[l] ^ScR 11 

II JIT? IT- 

24. srasffftr ^ffqotcigrcTT^^tftr wjnrafcwiir *fH% Jraf 

25. STfipffTTTfsr ^WCisj[l*]Traf *r^^[:'J 3T?J*rg:=^[:*] 


1 Read 9UW WT^I^fflT | etc. 

2 Read ofk^fmw 

3 Read after 

4 Read which means crooked. 

5 The word is obscure — perhaps it is intended to b© 

e Read 7 Read 8 Read 

9 Read io Read 11 Read sgrfr*; 

i 2 Read 


PLATE L 



Chicacole Plates of Anantavarmadeva's son Madhu^Kavarnnadeva, 
dated 526 Ganga era. 





aptr^/cg 

fc«4' --J ^ fp 1 

|j?£y 

%ii& Pp+cu 

^MSS^ 


Chicacole Plates of Anantavarmadeva's son Madhu^Kavarnnadeva, 
dated 526 Ganga era. 



PLATE II < Obverse >. 


CM 

Os 



O 


Cbicacole Plates of Anantavarmadeva's son Madhu^Kavarnnadeva, 
dated 526 Ganga era. 




Chicacole Plates of Anantavarmadeva's son Madhu^Kavarnnadeva, 
dated 526 Ganga era. 
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Third plate. 

26. qf^qfpctfqerfk® f^ftn iraf qf^ 2 ^[:] crt 8 ^^- 

fkc^n 

27. ^f?rsfiiT[i*jt'Jn[ i r]f^^n 3 rf[37*] ^[!]^t^h 4 * sr 

[:*]jT<jf qsfclera 

28. frurf ii ^ftr I sjcj^rw \» 0 \ 

29. q>§T It *T[V]eT I J!T^q<d% || «nqfq- q^ I 

^fir- 

30. *Tmq[*]®*Tfqftr[:|*] w ^ ^ uftr 

0 *]h 

31. c?^J cP?iqiw[X*] ^cH 7 q^cf*qi *ft 'fTtfa [^r*]¥- 

[**]w[®*] I *rf^ 

32. qsmwTftr from ^rr^m iff®: i ? yo 

33. jr'wqqifqaTws??^^: 8 «iy*fTfq y^C[i*] qfftrif- 

*nr?:qT^fqEj[JTT]-^q€l 9 [ ! ]*T- 

34. g^ 10 ^*r f®fecT[l*j gftT n [:*] g^q- 8° 

sr^guf® ^f^f^ftsQR 12 ] h 


1 Read sraffai 
4 Read 

7 Read ©^tFTT^^ 
10 Read 


2 Read sf^cft 

5 Read 

8 Read c^xifk 

11 Read 


3 Read ?j<f[ 

6 Read o^ffT 
9 Read o^g: 

12 Read ^?§tPccRJ 


III.— On the extent of Hafsa’s Empire. 

By Dr. Rama Shankar Tripathi, M.A., PhJX (London), 
Lecturer , Benares Hindu University , Benares . 

The problem of the extent of the Kanauj Empire under 
Harsa has been a frequent and fruitful source of controversy. 
Indeed, the subject has received so much attention that one 
may well wonder if there is any further room for discussion. 
But I venture to say that the investigations of a number of 
scholars like Dr. R. K. Mookerji, 1 Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, 2 Mr. 
Hf. Ray, 3 Mr. C. V. Yaidya and others, though quite helpful, are 
far from being the last word on this knotty question, I, there- 
fore, propose to discuss it in this paper, taking into considera- 
tion the following pertinent points : — 

(a) The limits of Harsa’s paternal kingdom of Thanesvar, 

which he inherited after the assassination of 
Rajyavardhana ; 

(b) The extent of the Maukhari dominions, which came 

under Harsa after his seat of Government was 
transferred to Kanauj 4 ; 

(c) The territorial acquisitions of Harsa as a result of 

his campaigns and conquests ; 

(d) Yuan Chwang’s testimony regarding the political 

status of the countries he visited, and the rela- 
tions they bore to Kanauj, I now proceed to deal 
with them one by one. 

A. 

The kingdom of Thanesvar, which had a modest beginning, 
appears to have been augmented to a certain extent, both in 

1 Harm (Rulers of India Series), Chapter II, p. 22 £. 

2 1923, p. 311 f. ; also see Inch Hist. Quart., V, 1920, 
pp. 229-236. 

8 Ind. Hist. Quart., Dee., 1927, pp. 769-93. 

4 See my article on the * Early position of Harm ’ in the Malaviyaji 
Commemoration volume, pp. 261-76. 
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territory and influence, under Pr abhakaravar dhana , as lie is the 
first to be called Mahara j adhiraj a in the family inscriptions 
(e.g. the Madhuban plate). The Harsacarita calls him c a lion 
to the Huna deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indus 
land, a troubler of the sleep of Gujarat, a bilious plague to that 
scent-elephant the lord of Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness 
of the Latas, an axe to the creeper of Malwa’s glory 5 . 1 This 
passage, although significant as regards the different powers 
existing at the time, however, hardly warrants our concluding, 
as has been done by Mr. C. V. Vaidya, 2 that these states had 
been actually conquered and annexed by Prabhakaravardhana. 
On the other hand, there is evidence that the c Huna deer/ 
instead of being overawed and cowed, was trying to pounce 
upon the c lion 5 himself, for towards the close of his reign the 
kingdom was seriously disturbed by the Huna menace, and 
Prabhakara had to dispatch the crown-prince at the head of 
a strong force to cope with the danger. Hence making allow- 
ance for exaggeration, it appears that in the above passage 
we have only a poetical description of Prabhakara’s excellence 
and greatness as compared with the other contemporary rulers. 

According to Buhler, 3 Prabhakara’s possessions did not go 
beyond the limits of the kingdom of Thanesvar, described by 
Yuan Chwang, which, as Sir Alexander Cunningham 4 suggests, 
probably included portions of Southern Pan jab and of Eastern 
Rajputana. 4 A State, the circuit of which amounted to 7,000 U, 
or 1,200 miles, might exercise a considerable influence, keep its 
neighbours in fear, and afford to a very talented king the means 
for greater conquests 5 . 3 We may thus conclude that the 
North-Western Frontiers of Thanesvar were limited by the Hurja 
territories in the Panjab. In the east, it was conterminous 

1 Translated by Cowell and Thomas. See 1897 Edition, p. 101. 
Hunahari n akesari Sindhurajajvaro Gurj arapraj agarah Gandharadhipa- 
hastijvaro Latapatavap&fcaehcharo Malava Laksh milataparasuh (Calcutta 
Edition, pp. 243-4). 

2 Vol. I, p. 1 f. See also Dr. R. K. Mookerji’s Harm , p a 11, 
where Prabhakara is said to have attained the position of an Emperor. 

3 Ep. Ind., I, p. 69. 

4 Ancient Geo. of India , p. 328 (Cunningham’s Edition). 

5 Ep. Ind., I, p. 69. 
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with the Maukhari kingdom of Kanauj ; and on the west and 
south it probably did not go much beyond the Rajputana 
desert. 

B. 

Although it is difficult to fix the limits of the Maukhari 
jurisdiction during the zenith of their power with any consider- 
able degree of certainty, a consideration of the provenance of 
coins and inscriptions of the dynasty, along with their internal 
evidence, will help us to some extent to lift the obscurity that 
hangs over this problem. 

To begin with the coins, some of them were found in 
Ahichchhatra, a few miles to the north-west of Kanauj 1 ; and 
others were procured at Ayodhya. Sir Richard Burn has 
further discussed a large hoard of Maukhari coins that was 
discovered in Bhitaura in the Fyzabad District of the United 
Provinces . 2 

Two seals were discovered in Nalanda 3 ; but as the ‘ lower 
right quadrant with about half the writing is lost,’ we cannot 
say definitely to which reign they belong. 

The Jaunpur (U.P.) inscription 4 * records some achieve- 
ments of Kvaravarman, but if one reads it carefully it would 
appear that they do not refer to any of his actual conquests, but 
merely to his bold stand against the enemies’ aggressions. 

Next, the Haraha inscription found in the Bara-Banki 
District (near Lucknow) of the United Provinces , 6 mentions 
ISanavarman’s victories over the Andhras, the Sulikas, and the 
Gaudas, who, according to Mr. N. G. Majumdar ‘ were all 
compelled to accept his sovereignty ’.® But a close perusal of 
the inscription hardly justifies our drawing this conclusion. It 
describes the Gaudas as being forced ‘ in future to remain 
within their proper realm,’ which shows that they were only 
checked in the course of their aggrandizement. Besides, 
Isanavarman could not extend his suzerainty as far as 

1 Arch. Surv., Rep. IX, p. 27. J.R.A.S., 188#, p. 130. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 843 f. 

3 Areh. Burv. Rep., Eastern circle, 1917-18, p. 44. 

4 Fleet’s C. 1. 1., Yol. Ill, No. 51, pp. 228-30. 

6 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 110 f. « Ind. Ant., 1917, p. 127. 
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Gaudadesa, when he had to bow to the steel of a king of an 
intermediate territory, viz. Kumaragupta, the later Gupta 
monarch of Magadha. Probably the Andhras and the Sulikas 
were likewise the aggressors, and Isanavarman’s engagements 
with them were more or less of the nature of a successful trial 
of arms, no annexation of their territories or imposition of 
Isanavarman’s authority being implied. 

Here we must also consider a seal that was found in 
Asirgadh in the Nimad District of the Central Provinces. 1 Its 
discovery at a place situated so far south should not, however, 
be taken as proof that Asirgadh was a sort of a c Maukhari 
outpost 5 in the Deccan, as observed by Mr. Aravamuthan. 2 
Fleet rightly points out that the mere finding of the inscription 
at Asirgadh of course does not suffice in any way to connect the 
members of this family of Maukharis with that locality. Their 
territory probably lay some hundreds of miles more to the 
east. 3 Coins and seals, being small and portable, can easily be 
carried far away from the actual place of their origin. As an 
instance, we may observe that a seal of Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa or Assam was found in Nalanda, although it is 
known beyond doubt that this region was never included within 
Ms realm. 

The Aphsad inscription 4 further informs us that Damodara- 
gupta suffered a fatal defeat at the hands of a c Maukhari 5 
whom we identify with Sarvavarman. It also appears that 
probably the death of this Later Gupta king was followed by 
the annexation of Magadha — or at least its western parts — to 
the Maukhari dominions. The Deo-Baranark inscription 5 lends 
welcome support to this theory, since it records the confirma- 
tion of a grant by two Maukhari rulers — Sarvavarman and 
Avantivarman — in the region of Arrah (Shahabad District). 

Lastly, we may notice the testimony of the Nirmand 
inscription, found at a place almost on the bank of the Sutlej 
in the Kangra District of the Panjab. 6 It mentions the grant 

1 Fleet, No. 47, pp. 219-221. 

2 The Kaveri , the Maukhari , and the Sangam Age , p. 97. 

3 No. 47, p. 220. ^ O.I.I., Vol. Ill, p. 206. 

5 ffid., p. 216. « Fleet, C.I.I., p. 287 f. 
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of a Maharaja Sarvavarman ; and ‘as we know of no other 
Sarvavarman of about this period/ says Mr. Aravamuthan, ‘ we 
may tentatively assume that the Maukhari Sarvavarman had 
been able to extend his dominions so far west in the course of 
his wars with the Hunas 1 The assumption, however, does 
not seem cogent. The Maukhari Sarvavarman is uniformly 
given the paramount titles of Mahara j adhira j a and Paramesvara 
in the dynastic records, whereas the Sarvavarman of the 
Nirmand inscription is a mere Maharaja. Moreover, it would 
involve the supposition that the Maukharis exercised suzerainty 
over the intervening Vardhana dominions, and Prabhakara, 
who certainly was an independent king, had to fight against the 
Maukharis to wrest independence. Of this there is not a shred 
of evidence ; but on the contrary the manner of description in 
the Harsacarita shows that both the powers were on very 
amicable and cordial terms. 

Excluding Asirgadh and Nirmand, we may therefore sum- 
marily say that during its fullest expansion the Maukhari 
kingdom of Kanauj extended up to Ahiclichhatra and the 
frontier of the Thanesvar kingdom on the West ; to Nalanda on 
the East ; on the North it may have touched the Tarai districts ; 
and on the South it probably did not go beyond the southern 
boundaries of the present United Provinces . 2 

Now, we must bear in mind that Harsa, who was already 
king of Thanesvar by succession, became master of all these 
Maukhari territories also when he dexterously stepped into 
their shoes, although it may be possible that he had to fight 
again, and bring to subjection any unruly or malcontent parts 
that had seized the opportunity to assert themselves during the 
Gauda-Malwa disturbance. 

C. 

Regarding the conquests of Harsa, we do not again seem to 
stand on certain ground for want of definite details. We 
admittedly have some vague generalities in the accounts of the 
admiring Yuan Chwang, e.g. * Proceeding eastward, he invaded 

1 The Kaveri, the Maukhari, and the Santjam Age , p. 93. 

2 See for a different view, Ibid., pp. 90-101 ; 0. V. Vaidya’s II. M. 

E.L,V ol. I,p. 39. 
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the states which had refused allegiance ; and waged incessant 
warfare until in six years he fought the c Five Indias 5 (accord- 
ing to the other reading : c had brought the Five Indias tinder 
allegiance *). 1 Again we are told : fi he was soon able ......... 

to make himSelf Master of India . His renown was spread 
abroad everywhere 5 . 2 And lastly, speaking of Maharastra 
Yuan Chwang says : 4 5 6 7 At the present time Siladitya Maharaja 
has conquered the nations from East to West, and carried his 
arms to remote districts 5 . 3 But nowhere does the worthy 
pilgrim mention how, when, and what kingdoms were conquered 
by Harsa. 

Nor is the evidence of Bana more helpful on this point. 
Unfortunately his account abruptly comes to a stop, and he 
does not even inform us how Harsa proceeded against the 
Gauda king, who was the immediate object of his wrath. True, 
Bana alludes to ‘ riders intently occupied in rehearsing the 
approaching Gauda war \ 4 And the learned translators of .the 
Harsaearita detect an indirect reference to the campaign in the 
concluding paragraph, in which 4 the sunset is described in 
terms suggesting bloody wars and the fall of Harga’s enemy, 
followed by the rising of the moon of Har^a’s glory 5 . 5 But 
there are evidences — to be discussed below — which preclude our 
drawing any such inference. Sasahka evaded Harga’s grasp, 
and continued to flourish till a considerably late date. 

We are further informed by Bana that Harsa, tf the greatest 
of all men, having pounded the king of Sindh, made Ms wealth 
his own ’, 6 and also f exacted tribute from an inaccessible land 
of the snowy mountains 5 . 7 What these statements are worth, 
we shall consider in connection with the testimony of Yuan 


1 Watters, I, p. 323; Beal, I, p. 213. 

2 Life, p. 83. 

3 Watters, II, p. 239; Beal, II, pp. 256-57. 

4 Translation by Cowell and Thomas, p. 209. 

5 Ibid . , p. 250, note 4. 

6 Ibid., p. 76. ‘ Atra purusottamena Sindhurajaih pramathya 

1 akshmlratmly a krita \ 

7 Ibid., * Atra paramegvarena tns ara^ailabhuvo durgaya grahitah 
k&rahh 
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Chwang regarding the status of the different kingdoms that he 
visited. Lastly, we may note the Imperial titles given to 
Harsa, which may indicate his widespread power and suzerainty. 
Sana calls him: 'king of kings, the lord of the Four Oceans, 
whose toe-nails are burnished by the crest-gems of all other 
monarehs, the leader of all emperors ’. 1 Far from urging that 
these pompous expressions argue Haifa’s paramount status, we 
might say that these high-sounding titles were sometimes 
conventional among the courtly panegyrists, and were used in 
a very loose way. 

D. 

As the Harsacarita stubbornly refuses to give any better 
clue to the suzerainty of Harsa, we must now turn to our next 
guide, the indefatigable Chinese pilgrim, for help in unravelling 
the apparent indefiniteness of the power and influence of 
Kanauj over the surrounding territories. It may be noted here 
that the Records of Yuan Chwang are no political gazetteer. 
He came to India, defying the difficulties and hardships 
presented in his progress by both nature and man, on a mission 
that was primarily Buddhistic in its outlook and purpose. He 
makes only incidental references to the government of different 
States, and as such they are all the more valuable and trust- 
worthy. We should, therefore, analyse the testimony of Yuan 
Chwang in conjunction with that of the Life and indigenous 
epigraphs ; and try to deduce conclusions as to the extent of 
the kingdom of Kanauj under Har§a after learning the exact 
political status of the territories of the north, which Yuan 
Chwang visited, or of which he had heard. 

The illustrious pilgrim begins his description from Lan-po, 
although the countries described by him from Lan-po to Rajaur 
(Bajaur), both inclusive, were regarded by the inhabitants of 
India as e borderlands inhabited by e barbarians and not part 
of their territory. One of the most powerful kingdoms in the 


1 * Devadevasya chatuhsamudrSdhipatoh sakalaraj aehakrach udamani 
Srenx sana konakashana nirmallkrita-charaiia-nakhamaneh sacva 
ehakravartinam dhaureyasya maharaj adhiraj a-param©4vara-Sri-Harsa 
devasya.’ (Cal. Ed., p. 112.) 


; 
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north-west was Kapisa with several dependencies, some of 
which were Lam-pa or Lan-po, 1 Nagar identified with modern 
Nungnehar, 2 Gandhara, 3 and Falana or Varana. 4 * We are 
unable to ascertain who was the king of Kapisa; but we are 
informed that he was a Kshatriya and an adherent of Buddhism. 
And as we are further told that 4 his power extended over more 
than ten of the neighbouring lands/ 6 we may be sure that he 
was a strong and an absolutely independent ruler. 

The next kingdom of importance visited by Yuan Chwang 
was Kashmir, which held sway over many outlying lands, such 
as Takshasila (modern Shah-Dher) 6 ; Simhapura, identified 
with Narasimha or Ketas 'situated on the north side of the 
Salt Range 7 ; Wu-la-shih or IJrasa, corresponding with modem 
Hazara 8 ; Pan-ni-tso (modern Punch) 9 ; Ho-lo-she-pu-lo or 
Rajauri. 10 Unfortunately the Life and the Records are both 
silent regarding the name of the Kashmirian monarch, who 
treated the pilgrim with marked ceremonious respect, and 
4 gave him twenty clerks to copy out manuscripts and five men 
to act as attendants.’ 11 The Rdjatarangini , however, affords 
us a clue, for, according to Kalhana, Durlabhavardhana, who 
inaugurated the Karkota dynasty, came to the throne in 3677 of 
the Laukika era, or 601 A.D. He ruled for 36 years, which 
makes him exactly contemporary with Harsa and Yuan 
Chwang. 

Dr. R. K. Mookerji tries to show on the supposed authority 
of the Life that Kashmir £ in a way acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Harsa.’ 12 To quote its testimony, we are told that 
4 Siladityaraja hearing that Kashmir possessed a tooth of the 
Buddha, coming in person to the chief frontier asked permission 

1 Watters, I, p. 181 ; Beal, I, p. 90. 

2 Watters, I, p. 183; Beal, I, p. 91. 

3 Watters, I, p. 199 ; Beal, I, p. 98. 

'* Watters, II, p, 262; Beal, II, p. 281. § Watters, I, p. 123* 

® Ibid . , p. 240; Beal, I, p. 136. 

7 Anc. Geo . of Ind. 9 p. 125; Watters, I, p. 248. 

8 Watters, I, p. 256 ; Beal, I, p. 147. 

Q Watters, I, p. 283 ; Beal, I, p. 163. 

10 Watters, I, p. 284; Beal, I, p. 183. 

11 Watters, I, p. 259. 12 Harsa, p. 40. 
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to see and worship it ’. 1 The congregation was unwilling to 
accede to this request, and concealed the tooth, but the king of 
Kashmir fearing the exalted character of Harsa, had the tooth 
ZT«d J, resented to him. Then 'Sladityo toeing it 
was overpowered with reverence, and exercising force, carried it 
off to pay it religious offerings 2 The episode, as narrated in 
the Life will hardly bear the interpretation put upon it ; and 
the expression that Slladitya carried off the tooth by ‘ exercising 
force’ probably means nothing more than that he brought it to 
Kanauj much against the wish of the people of Kashmir, who 
were even unwilling to allow Harsa to see and worship the relic. 
There could be no question of any fight with the king of Kash- 
mir as the latter presented the sacred tooth to Harsa of his own 
accord. Presumably a display of force, or a mere threat helped 
Harsa to obtain the prized object; but any conclusions as to 
his authority being recognised in the valley are totally un- 

warranted. . . 

We may here also consider a passage occurring m the 

Bdjatarangini, which runs as follows 

Idaiii svabhedavidhuram Harsadlnath dharabhujam kafScit 
kalam abhud bhojyam tatah prabhriti mandalam, i.e. From 
that period onwards this country, which had suffered from in- 
ternal dissensions, was for some time subject to Harsa and other 
kings ’. 3 

Tempting as the identification might seem, this Har?a 
should not be confused with the Harsa of Kanauj, as has been 
done by Mr. N. Ray . 4 Firstly, the 1 chronological aberration,’ 
as noted by Stein , 6 should preclude any such supposition; and 
secondly, this Harsa had a son, who is reputed to have ruled 
after him, whereas the Harsa of Kanauj left no successor, 
and this was probably one of the reasons why the empire col- 
lapsed soon after his death. It would thus appear from the 
foregoing discussion that we have no grounds for believing that 
Kas hmir owed allegiance to Harsa. 


l Life, p. 183 ; See also Watters, I, p. 279. 2 1 

3 Stein’s Translation, Vol. I, Bk. II, versa 7, p. 60. 

i Ind. Hist. Quart., Dee., 1927, p. 780. 

6 Stein’s Bajatarangini, p. 56, note 7. 
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The pilgrim then proceeded to the Cheh-ka (Takka) country, 
lying between the Indus and the Pi-po-she (Beas). It is said 
to have possessed numerous Purbyasalas, or free rest-houses, 
where medicine and food were distributed, and where bodily 
wants and conveniences were looked after J It had two depen- 
dencies, Mou-lo-san-pu or Multan, 1 2 and Po-fa-to, 3 identified 
with Parvata (Pavvata). Cheh-ka was thus another flouris hin g 
kingdom outside the pale of Harsa’s jurisdiction. 

She-lan-ta-lo or Jalandhara was the next great kingdom 
visited by Yuan Chwang. We are told of a king of this country, 
who learning Buddhism from an Arhat, became a zealous be- 
liever, Thereupon the king of 'Mid India’, appreciating his 
sincere faith, gave him sole control of matters relating to 
Buddhism in all India. He also travelled throughout India, 
and erected topes or monasteries at all sacred places. 4 The 
king of 4 Mid India 3 may or may not be identified with Harsa, 
but it is certain that the latter did exercise some measure of 
influence over this kingdom, as we learn from the Life 5 that he 
charged the king of Jalandhara (named Wuti=Wuddhi or 
Buddhi) 6 * to escort the pilgrim in safety to the frontiers. 

Following the Chinese Master’s itinerary as far as Nepal we 
find that he visited the following places, about whose govern- 
ments he does not give us any particular information : — 

I. Ku-lu-to , corresponding 4 with the position of Ivullu in 
the upper valley of the Beas river. 3 7 

II. She4o4u4o , or the Satadru country. 

III. Mo4u4o, or Mathura. 8 

IV. Sa4a~ni~ssn-fa~lo : identical with ancient Sthanisvara 
and modem Thanesvar in the Ambala district. 9 Curiously 
enough, Yuan Chwang is silent as to its ruler, and makes no 
reference to the Vardhanas. 


1 Watters, I, p. 286; Beal, I, p. 167. 

2 Watters, II, p, 254 ; Beal, II, p. 274. 

3 Watters, II, p. 255; Beal, II, p. 275. 

4 Watters, I, p. 296; Beal, I, p. 176. & Life, pp. 189-190. 

6 Watters restores the name Wu-ti or Wu-ti-to as Udito. 

7 Anc. Geo, of India, p. 142. 8 Beal, I, p. 180 f. 

9 Anc. Geo , of India , pp. 328-9. 
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V. Srughna : identified with the modem village of Sugh/ 
Yuan Chwang says that the capital was e in a ruinous condi- 
tion’. 

VI. Po4o-hih~mo-pu4o , or Brahmapura. 

VII. Ku-pi-sang-na (Govishana) : according to Cunning- 
ham this £ corresponded very nearly to the modem districts of 
Kashipur, Rampur, and Pilibb.it \ 1 2 

VIII. Ngo-M-cM4a4o (Ahichchhatra) : occupying the 
eastern part of Rohilkhand. 

IX. Pi4o-shan-na : identified with the ruins called At- 
ranjikhera on the Kalinadi. 

X. Kapittha or Sankasya : identified with modern 
Sankissa. 

XI. A-yu4e, or Ayodhya. 

XII. A-ya-mu-hha (Hayamukha) : represented by Daundia- 
kher on the northern bank of the Ganges. 3 

XIII. Prayaga, or modern Allahabad. 

XIV. Kosambi : Dr. Vincent Smith thought that the 
Satna railway station marks its approximate position, 4 whereas 
Mr. Dayaram Salmi identifies it with Kosarn. 5 

XV. Pi-s1io~ka. 

XVI. SM4o-fa~si4u : identified with Sravasti or modern 
Sahet-Mahet. 6 

XVII. Rama or Ramagrama : * This had been waste and 
wild for a long time, and its area was not defined : its towns 
were heaps of ruins, and there was a very scanty population .’ 7 

XVIII. Kusinagara or modem Kasia 8 ; c The city walls 
were in ruins, and the towns and villages were deserted.’ 0 

XIX. Po4o~na*se (Varanasi or modern Benares) : c The 
inhabitants were very numerous, and had boundless wealth, but 
they cared little for Buddhism.’ 10 

1 Anc. Geo . of India , p. 346. 2 Ibid., p. 357. $ Ibid., p. 387. 

4 JM.A.S., 1898, p. 503 £.' § Ibid., 1927, p. 689 £. 

6 See Vincent Smith, 1900, p. I t, for a different 

identification. 

7 Watters, II, p. 20; Beal, II, p. 26. 

8 Arch. Surv. Ind., XVIII, Pref, and p. 55. 

0 Watters, II, p. 26; Beal, II, p. 32. 

10 Watters, II, p. 47 ; Beal, II, p, 44. 
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XX. Fei-she-li , or Vaisali. 

XXI. Fu-li-chih (or the Vriji country) : ‘ The chief city 
was called Chan-shu-na ; it was in a ruinous state, and the old 
walled city, which was like a country town, had a population 
of over 3,000 families. 5 1 

Yuan Chwang, however, makes specific mention of the 
governments of the following territories that fell on his way 
from Rajapura to Nepal : — 

I. Po-li-ye-ta-lo : Reinaud identifies this district with 
e Paryatra or Bairat, 5 and Cunningham subscribes to this view. 2 
We are told : £ The king, who was of the Eei-she (Vaisya) stock, 
was a man of courage and military skill. 5 3 

II. Mo-ti~pu-lo (Matipura): identified by Saint Martin 
and Cunningham with Madawar or Mandawar, a large town in 
Western Rohilkhand, near Bijnor. 4 Yuan Chwang says : ‘ The 
king who was of the Sudra stock, did not believe in Buddhism, 
and worshipped the Devas. 55 

III. The Suvarnagotra country : It was said to lie to the 
north of Brahmapura, and was called ‘ the Eastern Woman’s 
Country 5 , because it was ruled by a succession of women. The 
husband of the queen was king, but he did not administer the 
government. 6 

IV. Kapilamstu : The ‘ royal city 5 was a complete waste, 
and as the district had been left desolate for a very long time, 
it was only sparsely inhabited. ‘ The country was without a 
sovereign, each city having its own chief. 5 7 

The next important kingdom mentioned by the Master of 
the Law is Nepal (Ni-po-lo), about which unhappily he has just 
a few words to say: ‘ The kings of Nepal were Kshatriya 

1 Watters, II, p. 81 ; Beal, II, p. 78. 

2 Anc. Geo. of India, p. 337. 

8 Watters, I, p. 300; Beal, I, p. 179. 

4 Anc . Geo. of India , pp. 348-49. 

5 Watters, I, p. 322 ; Beal, I, p. 190 ; Life, p. 79. 

® Watters, I, p. 330; Beal, I, p. 199. This country is probably 
identical with the Suvarnabhn in the north-east division of the Brihat- 
Samhita, which Kern regards as 4 in all likelihood a mythical land 5 (Ind. 
Ant., XXII, p. 190). 

7 Watters, II, p. 1; Beal, II, p. 14. 
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Lichchhavis, and they were eminent scholars and believing 
Buddhists. A recent king, whose name is given as Ang-shu-fa- 
na or Amsuvarman ... * had composed a treatise on 
etymology. 9 1 It has usually been assumed on the authority of 
Buhler, Bhagvan Lai Indraji, 1 2 3 4 Fleet, Vincent Smith, that Nepal 
came under the suzerainty of Harga; but this view has also 
been called to question by Sylvain Levi, Ettinghausen and 
others. The problem being so controversial, we must critically 
examine the available evidence before coming to any conclusion. 
To begin with the arguments .adduced in support of Harsa’s 
conquest of Nepal : — 

(a) Certain Nepalese inscriptions 8 have been discovered, 
and among them there are some that refer to a king named 
Amsuvarman ; these are dated in the years 34, 39, and 45. He 
is described in these inscriptions as a mere Samanta or Malm* 
sdmantu ; and since ‘it is an indisputable axiom that nobody 
but an anointed king can initiate a Sam vat of his own 9 4 
Amsuvarman has been ruled out as a possible originator of the 
era in which they are dated. Yuan Chwang calls Amsuvarman 
a ‘ recent king 9 ; and the characters of the inscriptions are also 
said to belong to the close of the sixth, or the early part of the 
seventh century A.D. 5 * Hence, the dates have with some 
plausibility been referred to the Haim era, as at this period it 
was ‘ in widest use 9 ; and ‘ no other known Indian era can meet 
the requirements of the case. 9 6 Granting this circumstance, it 
necessarily implies the subordination of Nepal to Kanauj, for 
no other independent monarch would use the era started by 
another. 7 


1 Watters, II, p. 84 ; Beal, II, p. 81. 

2 Inch Ant., XIII, p. 411 f. 

3 See Ind. Ant,, IX, p. 169 f. Nos. 6, 7 and 8 ; Kielhorn’s Nos. 531- 
33. The numbers quoted hereafter refer to the list of Indraji and Buhler, 
Ind. Ant., IX, p. 168. 

4 Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 420. 5 Ibid., p. 418. 8 JMd,, p. 421. 

7 The following remark seems apposite here: If an Indian prince 

adopts a new foreign era, especially one founded by a contemporary, that 

may be considered as almost a certain proof that the borrower had to 

submit to the Safca-Jcartri, or estabiisher of the era (Ind. Ant., XIX, 

P- 40). 
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(b) That the Har§a era was used in Nepal is further main- 
tained on the evidence of inscription No. 15, dated Samvat 
153, 1 which states that Jayadeva’s mother, Vatsadevi, was the 
daughter of a Maukhari prince or chief, Bhogavarman, and the 
grand-daughter of 4 the great Adityasena, the illustrious lord of 
Magadha.’ We know Adityasena of Magadha from the Shahpur 
stone image inscription, 2 dated year 66 of an unspecified 
era, which 4 from the known facts of Adityasena’s history 

is that of Harsavardhana of Kanauj.’ 3 Now, 

the distance between this date and that of his grandson 
Jayadeva is 87 years, or slightly above the duration of three 
Indian generations, which amount to 78 years approximately. 4 
4 Under these circumstances/ it is asserted that 4 it is not in the 
least doubtful that the great-grandfather and great-grandson 
used the same era, 5 viz. that of Harsa. 

(c) The Vamsdmli informs us that immediately before the 
accession of Amsuvarman, Vikramaditya came to the country, 
and established Ms era there. It is argued that this statement 
preserves a reminiscence of Harsa’s conquest of Nepal, as at 
this period the name Vikramaditya could have reference to 
Har$a only among Indian kings. 

(d) A 4 much stronger argument ’ is found in the existence 
of the Bais Rajputs in Nepal according to the testimony of the 
Vamsavali. 4 Since it is an almost universal rule with Indian 
princes that on the occasion of conquests they grant a portion 
of land to their clansmen’, c probably we have here a direct 
proof that Nepal was once in the power of a Bais king, who 
could be nobody else but Harsa of Kanauj, as we know on the 
authority of Yuan Chwang that he belonged to the Feishe 
caste, identified by Sir Alexander Cunningham with the Bais 
Rajputs. 7 

i Ibid,, TX, pp. 178-83. 

' 2 Vol. XXI, pp. 209 - 10 . 3 Ibid,, p. 210. 

4 Bhagvan Lai Indraji and Biihler assure us that ‘in India the 

duration of a generation amounts, as the statistical tables of the life- 
insurance companies show, at the outside to only 26 years’ (Ind. Ant.* 
XXII, p. 417). , 

5 lbid, 9 p. 421. 6 Ibid., pp. 420-21. 

7 Am. Geo . of India , pp, 377-8, 
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(e) Lastly, we might mention the oft-quoted passage of 
Bana that Har§a c exacted tribute from an inaccessible country 
of snowy mountains/ which has been construed as referring to 
Nepal. Apparently, there is some force in these arguments ; 
but they are open to serious objections. First, if the dates of 
the inscriptions of Amsuvarman be accepted as referring to the 
Harsa era, the last known date for him according to inscription 
No. 8 would be A.D. 606 + 45=651 A.D. The Records on the 
other hand imply by the word e recent , that Amsuvarman’s 
reign had terminated shortly before the pilgrim's visit in about 
637 A.D. And we have, therefore, a discrepancy of about 14 
years between the two testimonies. Scholars try to overcome 
this difficulty by suggesting that the pilgrim did not himself go 
to Nepal, and his evidence was mere hearsay, 4 liable to be 
coloured and distorted by misunderstanding or misrepresenta- 
tion. 5 The assumption, however, is quite gratuitous, for Yuan 
Chwang was a careful and trustworthy writer, who invariably 
tried to ascertain facts and write them down correctly. He 
moved in the highest circles, among powerful potentates and 
celebrated monks, who could certainly be relied upon to supply 
correct information. 1 Besides, Yuan Chwang mentions the 
countries that he did not visit, and as an instance we may cite 
the case of the six countries beyond Samatata, regarding which 
he speaks only on information gained here and there. 2 Thus 
there can be no doubt about the pilgrim's testimony, and so to 
reconcile the conflicting evidence we must refer the dates in the 
inscriptions to some other era instead of that of Harsa. Yuan 
Chwang’s visit to those parts has been fixed at about 637 A.D. 
We also know from inscriptions Nos. 8 and 9 that Anisuvarman 
died, and his successor was on the throne, between Samvat 45 
and 48. Hence, assuming that Amsuvarman was dead a couple 
of years before the pilgrim's visit, and that the date 45 denotes 
the last year of his reign, we come to the conclusion that the 
reckoning in the inscriptions began in the year 590 A.D. 

1 See also Journal of the Mythic Society. Unfortunately I have lost 
the exact reference to this article, which was available to me in the 
British Museum, and to which I owe some suggestions. 

2 Watters, II, p. 187. 
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approximately. The fact that Amsuvarman was a mere Sdmanta 
or Mahasdmanta need not present any obstacle in adopting this 
view. Probably he did not start any era formally soon after his 
accession, but at first dated the inscriptions in the years of his 
reign. Later on, when he assumed the supreme power in the 
land, he converted it into an era, dating back to the beginning 
of his rule ; and the same reckoning was continued by his 
successors. Amsuvarman’s earliest inscription is dated Samvat 
34, and Samvat undoubtedly indicates an era. 

At this point we may be called upon to explain how he 
could commence an era, when his master was alive in Samvat 
39. It would appear that Sivadeva was only the nominal ruler, 
whereas the real power was vested in Amsuvarman, who is 
referred to in inscription No. 5 of Sivadeva as one ‘who has 
destroyed the power of all (my) enemies by his heroic majesty ’ 

and ‘ whose brilliant fame, gained by the trouble of 

properly protecting the subjects, pervades the universe’. 1 
Besides, inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8 of Amsuvarman do not 
mention any superior lord ; and as he himself assumed sovereign 
powers (for example, appointing Udayadeva as his chief execu- 
tive officer) we may infer that he had become powerful and 
independent even during his master’s lifetime. That he called 
himself ‘ Mahasdmanta 7 was probably due to habit or out of 
respect for his old lord alive in Samvat 39. We may recall in 
this connection the case of Pusyamitra, who calls himself 
< SendpaM 5 even after becoming king 2 or of Rudradaman 
mentioned as a mere c Mahdkshatrapa 5 after the assumption of 
sovereign status. 3 The subordinate titles are dropped in 
Amsuvarman’s inscription of the year 45, 4 and in that of 
Jishnugupta of Samvat 48, in which he is referred to as 


1 Ind. Ant., IX, p. 169. 

2 Malavikagnimitra, Act V, p. 131 (S. P. Pandit’s Edition, 1889). 

3 Junagadh Bock Inscription of Bndraclaman, Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 40, 
44, 45. An analogy to the retention of the feudatory title may also be 
found in the use of the epithet 4 Peshwa 5 by the Mahratta rulers of the 
Deccan; who instead of being the Peshwas or Ministers of the descendants 
of Sivaji were in reality their masters. 

4 No. 8, Ind. Ant., IX, p. 171. 
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4 Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri AmSuvarmapadah J . 1 There is 
thus nothing to militate against the view propounded above, 
that the inscriptions are dated in an independent era. 

Secondly, argument (b) loses its entire force if it be granted 
that the reckoning of Amsuvarraan’s inscriptions began some 
time in 590 A.D. Adding 153 to 590 AJX, we get 743 A.D, as- 
the date of Jayadeva’s inscription No. 15. If the date 66 of 
the Shahpur inscription is to be referred to the Harsa era —as 
has been done by Fleet — the difference between Adityasena and 
his great-grandson Jayadeva would be only 743 — 672 A.D, =71 
years, or slightly less than the duration of three Indian genera- 
tions, which as mentioned above, amounts to roughly 78 years. 
Thus, according to this proposition also the dates would tally 
remarkably well. 

Thirdly, the Vammvali is worthless for purposes of history, 
as a few instances will show. It says that Amsuvarman came 
to the throne in Kali 3000=101 B.C., 1 2 which is in violent 
conflict with the testimonies of both Yuan Chwang and the 
inscriptions. Again, Amsuvarman’s seventh successor, Viradeva, 
is said to have ruled in Kaliyuga 3623 or 522 A.D., 2 and thus 
we have the absurdity of seven generations for six hundred 
years. 

Besides, Harsa was never known as Vikramaditya (even 
Bana or the inscriptions do not bestow on him this title, 
although it is so commonly adopted by powerful Hindu 
potentates) ; and it is stretching the point to say that he was 
called Vikramaditya by confusion. Probably by using the 
expression f Vikramaditya came and established his era * the 
authors of the Vamsdvali simply tried to connect the current 
era in Nepal with the renowned name of Vikramaditya, the 
founder of the Vikrama era. 

Fourthly, the force of argument (d) above lies in the correct 
identification of the Fei-she caste with the Bais Rajputs. It 
was a casual suggestion of Sir Alexander Cunningham ; but we 
venture to say that it is far from conclusive, as the family 

1 No. 9, ibid., p. 172, 

2 Ibid., XIII, p. m. 3 ibid. 
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suffix Vardhana (usually used after Vaisya names only) itself 
would show. 

Fifthly, the passage in the Harsacarita is not such as to 
warrant our drawing any definite conclusions. c The inaccessible 
land of snowy mountains 5 may not refer to Nepal. Ettinghausen 1 
thought that it referred to some Tukhara country. Moreover, 
it is capable of bearing more than one interpretation. 4 Atra 
paramesvarena tusara sailabhuvo durgaya grihitah karali/ 
might as well mean without violence to the context : 4 Here 
the Supreme Lord has obtained the hand of Durga bom in 
the snowy mountains which in all probability alludes to 
Harsa’s marriage with some hill-princess belonging to a very 
powerful family. That he was married is evident from the follow- 
ing passage put by Bana into the mouth of Harsa : 4 Kalatram 
rakshatu iti srlste nistrimsedhivasati/ i.e. £ if you would have 
me watch over my wife, glory resides in your steel 5 . 2 

The upshot of this lengthy but necessary discussion is that 
we have no certain evidence pointing to Harsa’s interference in 
the affairs of the valley ; or to the introduction of his era there. 
It will, therefore, be safer to exclude Nepal from the sphere of 
the suzerainty of Kanauj . 8 

We shall now describe the political conditions of some of 
the eastern parts of India visited by Yuan Chwang. 

Magadha : The Chinese pilgrim does not mention in what 
relation this ancient kingdom stood to Kanauj, nor does he note 

1 * Harshavardhana % p. 47. 

2 Translation by Cowell and Thomas, p. 175. Although, as we have 
seen above, Bana is quite explicit about Harsa’ s marriage. It is strange 
that Dr, Beni Prasad observes : ‘ Neither Banabhatta nor Yuan Chwang nor 
any of the contemporary inscriptions refers to any wife of Harsavardhana. 
or to the fact of his marriage’ (The State in Ancient India , Chap. XIV, 
p. 385). Moreover, Yuan Chwang definitely informs us that Dhruva- 
bhatta, the king of Valabhi, was Harsa’s son-in-law, and this obviously 
he could not become without the latter’s marriage. 

3 We may also note here that at this time Tibet wielded supreme 
influence over Nepal, which gave its full support to the mission of Wang- 
hiuen-tse in its punitive expedition against the usurper of Harsa’s throne. 
Both Watters (Vol. II, p. 85) and Vincent Smith (Early Hist . of India, 
3rd ed,, pp. 353, 361) admit this, but in the description of Harsa’s kingdom 
the latter includes Nepal (see ibid,, p. 341). 
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the nature of its government. All the information that he gives 
is that ‘ in recent times ’ Sasanka cut down the Bodki Tree ; and 
< a few months afterwards Purnavarman, the last descendant of 
Asoka on the throne of Magadha brought the Tree back to life _ 
This Purnavarman 1 2 must have lived in the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D., since he is represented here as the contemporary 
of Sasanka, whose last date according to the Ganjam plate was 
619 AD After Purnavarman’s death, probably Magadha 
passed under the jurisdiction of Harsa, as the Chinese docu- 
ments connected with his embassy to that country seem to 
style him • king of Magadha ’. 3 Support for this view may further 
be found from Yuan Chwang, who, describing the establishments 
around the Nalanda convent, records ‘a bronze temple m 
course of construction by King Siladitya’,* and we may be sure 
that this name could only have reference to the great king of 


Kanauj at this period. . 

I-lan-na-po-fa-to country : identified with the modern district 

of Monghyr. The pilgrim says : ‘ in recent times the lung o a 
neighbouring State had deposed the ruler, and given the capital 
to the Buddhist brethren ’ . 6 Its proximity to Magadha perhaps 
justifies our identifying this generous king of the ‘border 
country ’ with Harsa. 

Ghan-po (Champa) or modern Bhagalpur. Yuan Chwang 
is reticent about its political relations. 

Ka-chu-wen (?) (Ki-lo or Kajangala) : identified by Cunning- 
ham with the modern Rajmahal. We are told that ‘ the native 
dynasty had been extinguished some centuries before the time 
of the pilgrim’s visit, and the country had come under a 
neighbouring State, so the capital was deserted and the people 
lived in towns and villages. Hence when King Siladitya in his 
progress to “ East India ” held his court, he cut grass and burned 
these when leaving ’. 6 The fact of Harsa having held his cour t 


1 Watters, II, p. 115 ; Beal, II, p. 118. 

2 It is possible that Purnavarman was a Maukhari acting as governor 
of Magadha on behalf of the penultimate or the last Maukhari king o 
Kanauj, who ruled over it since the days of Sarvavarman. 

3 Watters, I, p. 351, 4 * Watters, II, p. 171 ; Life* P* 119 * 

5 Watters, II, p. 178; Beal, II, p. 187. 

6 Watters, II, p. 183 ; Beal, II, p. 193. 
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there proves beyond doubt that it was included within his wide 
dominions. That the king’s temporary residence was burnt 
after his departure should not lead us to the belief that Harsa 
merely e carried on a military raid in this direction/ as supposed 
by Dr. R. 0. Majuindar, 1 for Yuan Chwang himself informs us 
that the sovereign "made visits of inspection throughout his 

dominions having temporary buildings erected for 

his residence at each place of sojourn \ 

Pun-na-fa-tan-na (or Pundravardhana) : identified with 
modem Pabna. Samatata , regarded as lying in the district of 
modern Faridpur, south of Dacca. 2 Tan-mo-lip-ii (Tamralipti), 
corresponding to the modern Tamluk. Karnasuvarna , equi- 
valent to the modem districts of Burdwan and Murshidabad. 3 
The king of these regions shortly before the visit of Yuan 
Chwang was She-shang-kia or Sasahka, the oppressor of Bud- 
dhists, who had treacherously murdered Rajyavardhana. 4 A 
king with the same name is known to have been in power 
about the year 619 A.D., for the Ganjam copperplate of the 
Gupta year 300 refers to him in pompous expressions : ( While 
the Maharaj adhira ja, the glorious Sasahkaraja, was ruling over 
the earth, surrounded by the girdle of the waves of the water 
of the four oceans, together with islands, mountains and 
cities’. 5 6 Jf the Sasankas of the Si-yu-Jci and the Ganjam 
inscription are identical as has been accepted on all hands, it is 
certain that Harsa was unable to make any headway against 
his adversary for at least thirteen years after the murder of 
Rajya. Yuan Chwang, however, does not mention any reigning 
king during his visit to these parts ; and the manner in which 

1 J.B.O.RJ3 1923, p, 314. 

2 Watters, II, p. 88. 3 Ibid., p. 193. 

4 Yuan Chwang calls Sa^anka king of Karnasuvarna; and Sana 
refers to him as the king of Gauda, which designated Bengal in a loose 
way. Putting these two testimonies together with the Ganjam plate, we 

know that SaSanka was ruler of a pretty extensive territory, comprising 

Bengal proper and portions of the eastern coast-line. 

6 ^a^Shka’s sovereign status about 619 A.D. is known not only by the 
title Maharaj adhiraj a, but also by the fact that the Maharaja Madhava- 
raja, who issued the grant, calls himself a Mahasamaata, and was evidently 
a feudatory of $aiahka. 
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he speaks about Sasanka shows that he had lived not very long 
before his itinerary. This agrees admirably with the testimony 
of the Ganjam inscription. We must, therefore, explain what 
happened to Sasahka’s kingdom after his death, winch may be 
tentatively fixed in the year 620 A.D. with a slight margin 
for error. 

It has been conjectured that the Nidhanpur inscription 
celebrates the triumphant entry of Bhaskaravarman of Assam 
into the capital of Karnasuvarna after his victory, for it 
describes him as a vanquisher of "hundreds of kings 3 and 
records a grant made from his camp there. 1 This must have 
happened after the tumult following Aruna’s usurpation and 
Bhaskara’s siding with Wang-hiuen-tse, as in spite of the 
4 unending alliance 3 there seems little likelihood that Harsa 
would allow him to appropriate those fertile provinces to 
himself, and thus gain an immense accession of strength. 
Politics is a game that hardly knows any magnanimity ; and 
especially in ancient India, dominated by the theories of the 
Arthasastra and the Mahabharata, which advocate that a king, 
although apparently showing friendly feelings, should always 
entertain a deep suspicion of an allied power, such growth in 
the power of a contemporary kingdom would never have been 
tolerated. Hence, from the silence of Yuan Ohwang we may 
conclude that Harsa, who was waiting for a favourable oppor- 
tunity to fulfil the vow taken at the start of his career, gratified 
Ms ancient grudge against Gauda when the backbone of 
strength and resistance was broken by the death of Sasartka. 

Ka-mo4vrpo or Kamarupa, i.e. modern Assam. Yuan 
Ohwang informs us that * the reigning king, who was a Brahmin 
by caste, and a descendant of Narayana Deva was named 
Bhaskaravarman, his other name being Kumara. The sov- 
ereignty had been transmitted in the family for one thousand 
generations ’. 2 He was in great fear of his powerful neighbour, 


1 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 66. 

2 Watters, II, p. 186; Beal, II, p. 196. Strange to say, in some of 

the family names Yuan Ohwang is remarkably confirmed by Bfina and the 
inscriptions. See the Brnsaccmta (Translation), p. 217; 1919, 

p. 302; also 1920, p. 151. 
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^asanka, and this was probably the reason why he so readily 
extended the hand of friendship to Harsa at the initial stage of 
his campaigns. Dr. R. K. Mookerji, on the other hand, affirms 
that 4 the king of distant Kamarupa (Assam) offered him 
allegiance of his own accord, and was anointed king by his liege 
lord’, 1 But I find no authority whatsoever for this assertion. 
Can the conclusion of a treaty by any stretch of imagination be 
interpreted as 4 offering allegiance of his own accord 7 ? The 
learned Professor finds support for the second part of his 
statement in a dubious passage occurring in the Harsacariia , 
viz. 4 Atra devena abhisiktah Kumarah \ 2 To my mind, 
however, it seems to have no bearing upon Bhaskaravarman, 
for Bana calls him 4 Prdgjyotisesvara 5 or king of Assam, 3 4 5 at the 
time when negotiations were opened by his messenger Hamsa- 
vega. I venture to suggest that the passage most probably 
refers to Madhavagupta, 4 the youthful friend of Harsa, to 
whom he delegated his authority over Magadha. This is evident 
if the testimonies of the Harsacariia and the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion 5 are considered in conjunction. The former mentions 
Madhavagupta as youthful companion of Harsa at the Thanesvar 
Court ; whereas from the latter it is evident that he was ruling 
over the Magadha region, and is further credited 4 with the 
desire to associate himself with the glorious Harsadeva \ This 
political arrangement was perhaps made by Harsa either to 
reward his services rendered during the initial crisis, or to make 
him a bulwark against the aggressions of §asahka, who was in 
power at least till 619 A.D. Or, it may be that by the appoint- 
ment of a strong lieutenant in Magadha, Har§a was only 
manoeuvring to further his designs against Sasanka’s territories 
in Bengal and the coastal regions. Madhavagupta’s family, 


1 Harsa;, p. 44. See also p. 48, where the author calls Bhaskara ‘ a 
vassal chief 

2 Harmcarita (Translation), p. 76; Gal. ed., pp. 210-11. 

3 By some slip the term has unfortunately been translated as ‘Heir 
Apparent of Assam 5 by the learned translators (see ibid., p. 211). 

4 The term * Kumara 5 has probably been used by Bana in its general 
sense of ‘prince* without reference to any particular name. 

5 Vol. Ill, No. 42, pp. 203, 207. ^ 
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however, declared the independence of Magadha in the confusion 
following Harga’s death, as we know his son, Adityasena, hears 
the Imperial titles of Maharajadhiraja and Paramabhattaraka 
in inscriptions. 

The episode of the forced visit of Yuan Chwang would 
hardly lead us to any conclusion. It is said that when Harsa 
sent "for the Chinese pilgrim, who was then staying with 
Bhaskaravarman, he got the reply that Harsa could have his 
head, but not his guest— an expression which undoubtedly 
stressed his reluctance to part with the illustrious visitor. 
Receiving an unfavourable reply Harsa is represented to have 
made the bold demand to ‘ send the head and ultimately 
the threat had the desired effect. Obviously it cannot follow 
from this yielding to the pressure of a valued ally that the king 
of Assam accepted the political suzerainty of Harsa. 

The circumstance of attending both the assemblies at 
Kanauj and Prayaga also does not help us to determine the 
political relations of the two potentates. Bhaskara witnessed 
their proceedings as a friend on an equal footing with Har§a , 1 2 
and there is no evidence that it involved a compromise of his 
independence. 

Wu-tu (Odra) or modern Orissa, and Kung-yu(gu or ya)- 
to or Kongodha, identical with the modern Ganjam district . 3 
Yuan Chwang is silent about the government of both, but he 
describes the latter as a great military country : ‘ As the towns 
were naturally strong, there was a gallant army, which kept the 
neighbouring countries in awe, and so there was no powerful 
enemy ’. 4 * * * * 9 As we shall show below, Orissa was certainly within 
the pale of Harsa’s sovereignty, and regarding Kongodha we 

1 Life, p. 172. 

2 Compare in this connection the installation ceremony of Chakra - 

yudha, which was attended by nine independent powers. Some scholars 

think that they attended as feudatories of either Kanauj (C. V, Yaidya, 

H.M.HJ,, VoL 1, p. 341), or Dharmapala of Bengal (R. D. Banerji, Memoirs 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL Y, No* 3, p. 51), but I make bold to say 

that there is nothing in the Khalimpur grant (Bp. Ind., IY, pp. 243-54) to 

justify such an assumption. 

9 Bee also J.B.O.R.S Dec. 1926, p. 586. 

* Watters, II, p. 197 ; Beal, II, p. 207. 
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leam from the Life 1 that this country had been attacked and 
subjugated by the king of Kanauj . It was then c apparently a 
part of that great sovereign’s kingdom \ Thus it appears that 
Har§a made this region a strong military outpost of his far-flung 
empire, probably with a view to preventing any foreign incur- 
sions on the borders, threatened as they were by the eastward 
advance of Pulakesi II, who is credited with the conquest of 
Kosala and Kalinga in the Aihole inscription. l 2 

Having dealt with those portions of the north and east 
that lay in the pilgrim’s route, we now come to the kingdoms of 
the south-west and west. 

Mo-ha-la-cha or Maharastra. Yuan Chwang gives us a 
very reliable description of this kingdom. The king, we are 
told, was c a Kshatriya by birth, and his name was Pulo-ki-sha 
(Pulakesi). The benevolent sway of this king reached far and 
wide, and his vassals served him with perfect loyalty. The 
great king Siladitya at this time was invading east and west ; 
and countries far and near were giving in allegiance to him, but 
Mo-ha-la-cha refused to become subject to him’. 3 Additional 
information is furnished by the Life 4 that Siladitya ‘ boasting 
of his skill and invariable success of his generals himself 
marched at the head of his troops to contend with this prince 
But even his supreme and masterful command did not enable 
him to subjugate or prevail over his powerful southern rival, 
who had by his extensive conquests in the south justly won 
the proud title of e Dakshinapatha prithivyah svami* or ‘lord 
of the whole region of the south \ B 

The pilgrim’s account of this clash between the two great 
rivals is remarkably confirmed by the testimony of the Chalukya 
inscriptions also. The Aihole Meguti inscription of A.D. 634, 
containing a description of Pulakesfs exploits, refers to the 
event as follows: ‘ Envious because his troops of mighty 
elephants were slain in war, Harsa, whose lotuses, which were 
his feet, were covered with the rays of the jewels of the chiefs 
that were nourished by his immeasurable power .... was 

l Life, pp. 159, 172. 2 Ind. Ant., VIII, pp. 242, 245. 

3 Watters, II, p. 239 ; Beal, II, p. 258. 4 Life , p. 147. 

6 Yekkeri inscription, Ep. Ind., V, p. 
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caused by him to have Ms joy melted away by fear V Further 
references to the same event occur in the Nirpan, 2 Karnul, 3 
and Togarch.edu grants, 1 which testify that the Chalukya 
monarch acquired the title of * ParameSvara s or £ supreme 
lord ? by defeating Har$avardhana * the warlike lord of all the 
region of the north (Sakaloitarapaihan&tha) , 5 This reverse, 
the first great military achievement of the south against a 
northern power, was perhaps due not only to the proud spirit 
and warlike character of the Mahrattas, but also to Pulakesi’s 
superior and carefully equipped troops— cavalry and elephants, 

Po-lu-ka-cka-po (Bhrigukachchliapa or Bhrigukachchha, 
i.e. Bharoch) : identified with the kingdom founded by Dadda. 
It was doubtless independent of Kanauj , as its ruler gave 
protection to one of Harsa’s vanquished adversaries. 0 

Mo4a~po or Western Malwa, with its dependencies of Kita, 
identified with Cutch or Kheda ; Anandapura and Sn-la-cha or 
Surat. Regarding Malwa, Yuan Chwang informs us that the 
local records told of a king, by name Siladitya, who had reigned 
over the country sixty years before the pilgrim’s arrival, a 
monarch of great administrative ability, and of rare kindness and 
compassion \ 7 This Siladitya has been identified with Siladitya 
Dharmaditya of the Valabhi dynasty, whose nephew Dhruva- 
bhata was ruling over Valabhi at the time of Yuan Chwang’s 
visit. We may, therefore, infer that Siladitya Dharmaditya 
was the original ruler of Valabhi, to which he annexed Western 
Malwa (or Mo-la-po) ; and that his nephew Dhruvabhata II, a 
contemporary of Yuan Chwang, was also in possession of Malwa 
with its three dependencies. 

About Falapi or Valabhi Yuan Chwang records : 4 The 
reigning sovereign was of Kshatriya birth, a nephew of Siladitya, 
the former king of Malava, and a son-in-law of the Siladitya 
reigning at Kanyakubja ; his name was Tu-lo-po-po-ta (i.e. 

* Ind. Ant., VIII, p. 244. 2 fod. Ant., IX, pp. 124-25. 

3 Ibid., XI, p. 68. * Ibid., VI, pp. 84-87. 

5 Also see in this connection : (a) a grant of the Yuvaraja Siladitya 
Sryasraya (Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 74) ; (6) the Kaufchem grant of Vikrama- 
ditya II (Ibid., XVI, p. 22). 

6 See below. ? Watters, II, p. 242 ; Beal, II, p. 261 ; Life , p. 148. 
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Dhruvabhata) ; lie was of a hasty temper, and of shallow views, 
but he was a sincere believer in Buddhism \ 1 

It is usually assumed that Valabhi was a feudatory state of 
Harisa. Dr. Vincent Smith discussing his campaigns remarks 
that after the flight Dhruvabhata ‘ was compelled to sue for 
peace, to accept the hand of the victor’s daughter, and to he 
content with the position of a feudatory vassal’. 2 He further 
adds : e The same campaign may be presumed to have involved 
the submission of the kingdoms or countries of Anandapura, 
Kicha or Cutch (?), and Soratha or Southern Kathiawar, all of 
which in A.D. 641 were still reckoned to be dependencies of 
Mo-la-po, or Western Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi’. 3 
The latest follower of Smith is Dr. R. K. Mookerji, 4 and as this 
view is rather common among scholars, we proceed to examine 
how far the facts at our disposal justify it. 

There is an interesting passage in the Nausari copperplate 
grant, which contains a reference to Harsa’s fight with the king 

of Valabhi. We are told of £ the illustrious Dadda 

over whom, with the grace of a white cloud, there hung cease- 
lessly a canopy of glory, gained by protecting (or rescuing ?) the 
lord of Valabhi, who had been overpowered by the great lord, 
the illustrious Harsa Deva ’. 5 The Valabhi king, contemporary 
with Dadda II of Broach was Dhruvasena II, but Yuan Chwang 
calls the then monarch of this kingdom Tu-lo-po-pa-ta, or 
Dhruvabhata, so that we may suppose both the names to refer 
to one and the same person. Putting together the evidence of 
the Nausari inscription and of Yuan Chwang, we may further 
infer that Dhruvabhata or Dhruvasena II first sought the 
protection of Dadda II of Broach after meeting with a reverse 
against Harsa, and later on regained his power, being on the 
throne during the pilgrim’s visit. We are, therefore, called upon 
to explain how a minor king — a mere Samanta — like that of 


1 Watters, II, p. 246; Beal, II, p. 267; Lije, p. 149. 

2 Early Hist, of India, 3rd ed., p. 340. 

3 Ibid, 4 Harsa, pp. 30-31. 

5 Pararae4vara-Sri-Harsa-devabhibhuta Valabhi -pati (ri) tranopajata 

bhramad adabhra subhrabhra vibhr&ma ya^ovitanah Sri Daddah (Ind. 
Ant., XIII, pp. 77-79). 
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Broach could afford protection to Dhruvabhata against the 
forces of Harsa, and what was his status after the restoration. 

The answer to this query probably lies in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion, which informs us that ‘ subdued by his (PulakeSi’s) splen- 
dor the Latas, Malavas, and Gurjaras became, as it were 
teachers of how feudatories subdued by force ought to behave d 
Commenting on this passage, Dr. Kielhorn remarked that the 
powers 2 mentioned above, being ‘impressed by the majesty 
and power of Pulakesi had voluntarily submitted to him, or 
sought his protection’. 3 This must surely have been when 
they were threatened by the aggressions of the Kanauj king. 
Pulakesi lent a willing ear to their appeal for succour, and as 
well pointed out by Dr. R. 0. Majumdar,* the confederacy thus 
formed was a formidable one, ‘resulting in Harsa s complete 
discomfiture’. The fact that the Chalukya inscriptions do not 
mention any such joint action would not militate against this 
view for the inscriptions represent those powers as feudatories; 
and they would naturally give the whole credit to a ruler of the 
dynasty. 

Harsa gave way against these tremendous odds, and a 
treaty was arranged, stipulating the restoration of Dhruvabhata 
II who (perhaps as a mark of the termination of hostilities) 
further accepted the hand of Harsa’s daughter. 5 This matri- 
monial arrangement was undoubtedly a masterly stroke of 
diplomacy, as it procured for Harsa the alliance of his quondam 
foe, who could henceforth be relied upon to restrain the northern 
ambitions (if any) of his great southern neighbour Pulakesi II. 

1 Ep. Ind., VI, p. 10, verse 22. 

2 They are obviously to be identified with the Bharoch and Valabhi 
kingdoms. 

3 Ibid note 5. . 

4 See J.B.O.R.S., 1923, p. 319 U which I have used with profit m 

preparing this paper. ' ■„ . ■ _ 

5 Such diplomatic marriages alter a trial of strength were n 
known in ancient India. For instance, we are told that Seleukos Nikator 
ratified the peace with Chandragupta Maurya by a ■ matrimonial alliance , 
although the expression used does not justify the current assumption that 
Seleukos ‘gave his daughter in marriage’ to his Indian nval (see ato 
Smith’s Aioha, 3rd ed., p. 15 and note). 
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But even supposing the suggestion, offered above, to be utterly 
untenable, we have no grounds for inferring the subordination 
of Valabhi to Kanauj . There is no trace of it in Yuan Chwang’s 
account, and it is also certain that Dhruvabhata II was on the 
throne during the time of the pilgrim’s visit. He must have, 
therefore, regained his position by the power of his sword ; and 
his previous defeat, referred to in the Nausari inscription, was 
no proof of feudatory rank. It might as well be said that by 
his failure against Pulakesi, Harsa was compelled to recognise 
the southern monarch as his suzerain and overlord. 

The fact that Dhruvabhata attended the religious assembly 
at Prayaga does not prove anything about his status. He went 
there as Harsa’s son-in-law, and as an independent prince like 
Bhaskaravar man . There was no £ element of political obliga- 
tion ’ in his attendance. Moreover, Dhruvabhata himself used 
to hold such gatherings in his realm, and this circumstance 
must have also prompted him to witness the proceedings of a 
grander assembly. The Life says : 4 He is faithfully attached to 
the three treasures, and every year he assembles a great 
gathering and for seven days he entertains priests from all 
countries and bestows on them food of the best description, 
choice jewels, bedding and clothes, with varieties of medica- 
ments, and other things of different kinds ’. 1 Lastly, in the 
same connection the Life gives Dhruvabhata the significant title 
of c King of South India ’, 2 which speaks for itself and needs 
no comment. Thus, the available evidence does not justify the 
current assumption that Valabhi was a feudatory state of 
Kanauj. 

Ku-che-lo, or the Gurjara kingdom ; 4 The king, who was a 
Kshatriya by birth, was a young man, celebrated for his wisdom 
and valour, and he was a profound believer in Buddhism, and a 
patron of exceptional abilities \ 8 

Wu-she-yen-na or Ujjain : We are told that 4 the king was 
of the Brah min caste; he was well-learned in the heterodox 
lore, but he was not a Buddhist 5 . 4 

1 Life, pp. 149-150. * Ibid., p. 185. 

3 Watters, II, p. 249; Beal, II, p. 270. 

* Watters, II, p. 250 ; Beal, II, p. 271. 
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Ghih-cM4o : identified with the kingdom of Jajhoti, the 
capital of which was Khajuraho, which corresponds with the 
modern region of Bundelkhand. As regards its government, 
the pilgrim informs us : « The king, who was a Brahmin, was a 
firm believer in Buddhism, and encouraged men of merit, and 
learned scholars of other lands collected here in numbers \ l 

Mo-M'Ssu~fa~lo-pit4o or Mahe&varapura : corresponding 
with the region round about Gwalior between the Ohambal and 
the Sindhu rivers. 2 3 Yuan Chwang says: c The king was a 
Brahmin, and was not a believer in Buddhism \ 8 

Sindh was under a vigorous government, and it had then 
at least three dependencies, viz. Atien^o-diih4o or Atyanaba* 
kela 4 * ; Pi4o-shih4o , identified by Cunningham with Haidarabad 
or Nirankot, and by General Haig w r ith the Thar and Parker 
district of West India 5 ; A-fan4u , identical with Brahmanabad 
or the Khairpur territory. 6 

Bana, on the other hand, would have us believe that 
Harsa pounded a king of Sindh, and appropriated the Raja- 
lahshmi or fortune of that monarch. 7 Probably what happened 
was that sometime during his reign Har§a came into collision 
with the king of Sindh, and it resulted in the defeat of the 
latter. But the victory was no more than a brilliant conclusion 
of hostilities, as in the case of Pulakesi II, for we know defi- 
nitely on the authority of Yuan Chwang that Sindh continued 
to be ruled by a king of the Sudra caste, who was a sincere 
believer in Buddhism. 8 

1 Watters, II, p. 251 ; Beal, II, p, 271. 

2 See Map of India at the end of Watters, Vol II. 

3 Watters, II, p. 251 ; Beal, II, p. 271. 

4 Watters, II, p. 256 ; Beal, II, p. 276. Watters restores the name as 

Kachchhe^vara. 

6 Watters, II, p. 258; Beal, II, p. 279. 

0 Ibid, ; Ibid . 

7 Compare Earmcarita * Atra purusottamena Sindhurajara pramathya 
L akshml r a tmly a krita, 

8 Watters, II, p. 252; Beal, II, p. 272. The Buddhist king of the 
Sudra caste at the time of Yuan Chwang must have been Sihas-rai, son of 
Divaji, who was succeeded by his son Sahasi. This dynasty seems to 
have preceded the one founded by the Brahman Chach, according to the 
Chach Nama, 
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Conclusion 

We have now finished our critical survey of Yuan Chwang’s 
description of contemporary kingdoms, along with the evidence 
of other relevant authorities, in regard to the nature of their 
governments. There are indeed some very striking features in 
the narrative of the pilgrim. It is to be noticed that he is very 
careful to mention the political status of the countries he 
visited, and to name the dependencies of certain kingdoms, like 
Kapisa, Kashmir, Malava and Sindh. In case of certain 
countries he even notes the transfer of allegiance, as we learn 
about Taxilla that it c had been formerly subject to Kapisa, but 
now it was a dependency of Kashmir \ 1 About Lang- kie (Ka)- 
lo he observes : 4 It had no supreme government, each valley 
having a separate government of its own, but it was subject to 
Persia ’. 2 Again, in the case of A-tien-po-chih-lo the pilgrim 
notes : 4 The country had latterly been without a sovereign, and 
was under Sindh ’. 3 Similarly, as regards Lampa or Lan-po he 
says : 4 For several centuries the native dynasty had ceased to 
exist, great families fought for pre-eminence, and the state had 
recently become a dependency of Kapisa ’ 4 ; but he does not, 
strange to say, name one kingdom or territory as being subject 
to Kanauj, although he generally calls its king 4 lord of the Five 
Indias,’ and one who had 4 conquered all the nations from east 
to west, and carried his arms to the remote districts ’. 5 Thus, 
if we take Yuan Chwang’s account too literally we shall have to 
say with Dr. R. C. Majumdar that c so far at least as these 
accounts are concerned, Harsavardhana was merely king of 
Kanauj \ 6 

But such a conclusion would indeed be entirely wide the 
mark as Yuan Chwang himself credits Har§a with extensive 
conquests and protracted military campaigns. The Life also 
describes him as a powerful monarch, attended by numerous 
feudatories during the assemblies at Kanauj and Prayaga. 


1 Watters, I, p. 240; Beal, I, p. 136. 

2 Watters, II, p. 257; Beal, II, p. 277. 

3 Watters, II, p. 256 ; Beal, II, p. 276. 

4 Watters, I, p. 181 ; Beal, I, p. 90. 

5 Beal, II, pp. 256-7 ; Life , p. 83. 6 J.B.OM.S., 1923, p. 318. 
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Hence, however difficult it might he to determine the exact 
limits of the kingdom during his time, it is clear that by ‘ his 
military genius ’ Harsa enlarged them, thus winning for himself 
a high ‘reputation for valour, to which Yuan Chwang bears 
eloquent testimony 1 

Is it then to be assumed that the territories, about the 
governments of which Yuan Chwang maintains silence, were 
included within Kanauj % Probably the pilgrim thought that 
Harsa’s dominions were too well-known to need any explicit 
mention, and relying on this assumption, we may well suppose 
that the following parts were under his authority : 

Ku-lu-to or Kullu ; She-to-tu-lu or Satadru country ; Mo-tu- 
lo or Mathura; Sa-ta-ni-ssn-fa-lo or Sthanisvara; Srughna; 
Po-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo or Brahmapura; Ko-pi-sang-na or Govi- 
shana ; Ngo-hi-chi-ta-lo or Ahichchhatra ; Pi-lo-shan-na or 
Atranjikhera ; Kapittha or Sanldssa; A-yu-t-e or Ayodhya; 
Aya-mu-kha or Daundiakhera ; Prayaga ; Kosambi ; Pi-so-ka ; 
Shi-lo-fa-si-tu or Sravasti ; Rama or Ramagrama ; Ivusinagara ; 
Po-lo-na-se or Varanasi; Fei-she-li or Vaisali; Fu-li-chih or the 
Vriji country ; Magadha; I-lan~na-po-fa~to orMonghyr; Chan- 
po or Champa; Ka-chu-wen or Kajaangala ; Pun-na-fa-tan-na 
or Pundravardhana ; Samatata ; Tan-mo-lip-ti or Tamralipti ; 
Karnasu varna ; Wu-tu or Orissa ; Kung-yu-to or Kongodha. 

That some of these portions were actually within the 
empire of Har§a can be proved by means of independent evi- 
dence* We have already discussed above that his ancestral 
kingdom comprised Sthanvisvara, the valley of the Saraswati 
river, and parts of Eastern Raj put ana. The find-spots of the 
Banskhera 2 and Madhuban plates , 3 recording grants of land, 
show that Ahichchhatra and Sravasti formed Bhuktis or 
divisions of his empire. If the Siladitya coins found in the 
Bhitaura hoard (Pyzabad district) are to be attributed to Har§a, 
as has been done by Sir Richard Burn , 4 we have then direct 


1 Ibid., p. 320. 

2 Ep, had., IV, p. 208 i See line 7 of the inscription, 

s Ibid I, pp. 71-74. 

4 J.R.A.S., 1906, pp. 843-860. Dr. Hoernle, however, doubts this 
attribution (J.R.A.S^ 1909, pp. 446-448). 
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proof that Ayodhya was under Harsa. Likewise, Prayaga was 
certainly included, since it was the scene of Harsa’s great 
charitable distribution. We may also add that Harsa’s title 
‘ King of Magadha found in the Chinese documents connected 
with his embassy, unmistakably points to the same conclusion. 
Again, the fact that Siladitya held his court at Kajangala in his 
progress to East India is conclusive proof, as has been shown 
above, that Ms empire extended so far. We further know that 
Harsa was carrying on military operations in Kongodha as late 
as the year 643 A.D. Lastly, regarding Orissa we have grounds 
to believe that Harsa exercised his authority there. The 
Life says that Siladitya constructed a Vihara covered with brass 
plates by the side of the Nalanda monastery, about a hundred 
feet in height, and after the subjugation of Kongodha he 
camped in Orissa for a time. It is further evident from the fact 
that Siladitya made a munificent gift of 4 the revenue of eighty 
large towns of Orissa’ to Jayasena, ‘the admiration of the 
period who in his characteristic otherworldliness declined the 
king’s repeated offers. 1 

Negatively, the Chinese pilgrim indicates what states lay 
beyond the pale of Harsa’s jurisdiction, by mentioning the ruling 
sovereigns of each. 

These were : — 

Po-li-ye-ta-lo or Bairat ; Mo-ti-pu-lo (Matipura) ; Suvarna- 
gotra country ; Kapilavastu ; Nipo-lo or Nepal ; Ka-mo-lu-po 
or Kamarupa; Mo-ha-la-cha or Maharastra; Po-lu-ka-cha-po 
or Bharoch ; Falapi or Valabhi ; Kuche-lo or the Gurjara king- 
dom; Wu-she-yen-na or Ujjain; Chih-chi-to or Jajhoti; Mo- 
hi-ssu-fa-lo-pu-lo or Mahesvarapura ; Sindh* 

We may, therefore, on the strength of Yuan Chwang’s 
testimony and other epigraphic and literary evidences, roughly 
define the Kanauj kingdom of Har§a in modern geographical 
terminology as consisting of portions of Eastern Panjab, almost 
the whole of the present United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, and 
Orissa including Kongodha or the Ganjam region. 

That this view is substantially correct is further evident 


1 Life , p. 154. 
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from the fact that all the places mentioned in connection with 
Haifa’s tours of inspection lie eastward. The Life tells us that 
when Yuan Chwang first met Harsa, he was camping at Kie-shu- 
ho-ki-lo or Kajangala in Bengal . 1 The Banskhera and Madhuban 
plates issued from Vardkamanakoti and Ivapittkika or Sankissa 
respectively give two more camps. Among his other places of 
sojourn were Rajmahal, Prayaga, Manitara (Oudh ) 2 and 
Orissa . 3 

Additional support for the above view may also be found 
in Yuan Chwang’s description of Harsa as ‘ lord of the Five 
Indias’, which has been explained as comprising Svarastra or 
the Panjab (i.e. Eastern parts of the Panjab in this ease), 
Kanyakubja, Mithila or Bihar, Gauda or Bengal, and Utkala or 
Orissa . 4 

Thus the whole evidence harmonises remarkably well, and 
it is high time to give up all exaggerated notions of Haifa’s 
sovereignty or political jurisdiction extending up to Kashmir 
and Sindh, Gujarat and even the far South, Kamarupa (Assam) 
and Nepal. Such a view is flagrantly opposed to the unim- 
peachable contemporary testimony of Yuan Chwang. Besides, 
there is nothing in the inscriptions to support it. These 
territories themselves were of sufficiently imposing dimensions, 
being much larger than any other individual state in Northern 
India ; and this was the reason why the power and majesty of 
Har$a made such a deep impression upon the illustrious Master 
of the Law . 5 


1 Life , p. 172; Watters, II, p. 183. 

2 Harsacarita (English translation), p. 46. 

3 It is to be noted that to the other places in the South, Harsa went 
in the capacity of an unwelcome invader, and not as a ruler anxious to 
relieve the distress of his subjects. 

4 Havell’s Aryan Rule in India, p. 191; D. C. Sen’s History of 
Bengali language and literature, p. 385 ; Smith’s Early History of India, 
4th ed., p. 353. 

5 Before concluding we must explain the phenomenon of small 
kingdoms like Matipura, Mahe£varapura, and Jajhoti, etc., almost ad- 
jacent to Kanauj. These States must have offered their alliance, like 
Kamarupa, at the very start of Harsa’s career in order to save themselves 
from being swept away by his war -frenzy. And Harsa, who stood in 
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An objection 

A possible objection to our view may be raised in the title 
e Sakalottarapathanatha 5 ? given to Harsa in the southern 
inscriptions. This has been interpreted as implying that Harsa 
4 achieved the proud position of being the paramount sovereign 
of the whole of Northern India 5 . 1 But there are grounds for 
supposing that the epithet does not bear any geographical 
significance. There is mention of another ‘ Sakalottarapatha- 
natha 5 in the inscriptions of Chalukya Vinayaditya , 2 and the 
suggested identification is that in all probability he was one of 
the successors of Maharaj adhiraj a Adityasena in the later 
Gupta line of Magadha. In this case, however, it is known 
beyond doubt that his dominions did not comprise the whole of 
Northern India. It is thus evident that the expression 
* Sakalottarapathanatha 5 was used in a vague and loose way, 
and did not necessarily connote the whole of the region extend- 
ing from the Himalayas to the Vindhya ranges. 

Harsa and the Far South 

In connection with our topic we may also take notice of 
the following lines in praise of Harsa, attributed to Mayura, 
who is reputed to have been the father-in-law of Bana ; 

4 Bhupalah Sa&bhaskaranvayabhuvah ke nama nasaditah, 

Bhartaram punar ekam eva hi bhuvas tvam deva manya- 
mahe I 


dire need of allies then, astutely tolerated their continued existence - 
Regarding those powers, which lay in the route of his southern inarch, it 
appears that they maintained their autonomy by giving a passage to the 
forces of Harsa through their territories ; or if they had to submit to his 
yoke they must have taken advantage of his discomfiture when warring 
against Pul&kegi II. Yuan Chwang visited these parts after this event ; 
and it is certain from his narrative that these territories were then under 
their native rulers. 

1 Harm, p. 43. 

2 Compare for example : * Vinayaditya Satyagraya had acquired the 
insignia of supreme dominion by crushing the lord of all the region of the 
North 5 (Sakal-ottara-patha-natha-mathan-oparjjita). Ind. Ant., IX, p* 
129 ; Ibid., VII, pp. 107, III. 
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Yenangam parimrsya Kuntalam athakrsya vy udasyayatam , 

Cholam prapyaca Madhyade^am adhuna kancyam karah 
patitah 1 J 

It is thought that reference is here made to the southern 
conquests of Harsa as far as Kuntala, Chola, and Kanchi. 

Support for this view is further found in the Gaddemane 
inscription, in which we come across the following passage in 
characters of the 7th century : 

‘ Svasti Sri Sila-adityan disam-bharggan akevalan aggala- 
kantakan, 

Peralke vare Pettani Satyahkan attulabhatam bedare 
Mahendran, 

Bedara rayara Malappara Kalegadule vividu svarggalaya 

Kkeridan beleya mala kadon kalyanam akke alivon 
panch-ma. > 

It mentions the death of one Pettani Satyanka, while 
-engaged in a fight against some Beda chiefs, when Slladitya 
invaded the south, and Mahendra took to flight* It is supposed 
that the name Slladitya refers to Harsa of Kanauj, and 
Mahendra to his Pallava contemporary Mahendra varman I. 2 

The theory of Harsa’s invasion of the south does not, 
however, seem to rest on solid foundations. Firstly, the 
identification of Slladitya with Harsa is far from certain. Dr. 
B. C. Majumdar identifies him with Yuvaraja Sryasraya 
Slladitya, who lived in the second half of the 7th century AJX, 
and Mahendra with Mahendravarman II, on the ground that 
there was € constant hostility between the Chalukyas and the 
Pallavas ? 3 about this period. Secondly, it does not seem 
probable that Harsa could play the role of a second Samudra- 
gupta, or that his victorious arms could penetrate so far south, 
when at the very frontiers of the Deccan he had to bear the 
humiliation of an ignominious defeat at the hands of Pulakesi II, 



1 J.R.A.S., 1926, p. 487; Inch Hist. Quart*, Dee., 1927, p, 788, 

2 Ann. Rep, Mysore Arch. Dept., 1923, p. 83; Ind. Hist. Quart., 


Dec., 1927, pp. 788-89. 

3 Ind. Hist. Quart., V, 1929, p. 235, 
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who also claims to have won a victory against the Pallava 
king. Thirdly, the passage of Mayura has hardly any air of 
reality and appears as 4 praise in the conventional exaggerated 
style of a poet, given to punning, and without any reference to 
historical accuracy \ 



IY. — Mir Qasim at Patna, 1761. 

;S| 

By Nandalal Chatterji, 

Lecturer in Indian History , University of Lucknow * 

The political situation in Bihar had been a source of per- 
petual anxiety to Mir Jafar owing to the repeated incursions of 
the Shahzadah, and the rebellion of powerful Zemindars. Mir 
Qasim came to power at a time when the Shahzadah 1 was still 
in Bihar aided by Law and rebellious Zemindars . 2 The Nawab’s 
troops were mutinous 3 for want of pay, and in no mood to 
fight against the enemy. Many of them were even deserting to 
the Shahzadah . 4 The Nawab had paid them only a part of 
their dues , 5 but still they did not fully co-operate with the 
Company’s troops. The principal officials of the Nawab in Bihar 
— Eamnarayan and Rajballabh — were jealous of each other, 
and their mutual wrangles 6 not only caused a dislocation of the 
administrative affairs, but also prevented the Company’s officers 
from inflicting a decisive defeat on the Shahzadah. The Nawab’s 
troops whose pay was heavily in arrears were kept under con- 
trol with great difficulty. Rajballabh was openly abused by 
them for non-payment of salary, and his life itself was in 
danger . 7 This state of affairs certainly encouraged the Shah- 
zadah and his adherents in their designs. The Nawab’s presence 
was urgently needed at Patna to stop the continual dissensions 
among his officers, to assist the Company’s troops in driving out 
the Shahzadah, to chastise the hostile Zemindars, and to regu- 
late the affairs of the province . 8 Mir Qasim -was, however, not 

1 Mir Qasim had sent a petition to the Shahzadah even before his 
accession with a view to gain! his goodwill. Bengal Sel. Com,, 24th Sep- 
tember, 1760, 

2 Bengal Sel. Com,, 4th December, 1760, and Shah Alam Namah, 
p. 129. 

3 Ibid., 6th November, 1760, and Shah Alam Namah, p. 168. 

4 Ibid,, 19th November, 1760. & Abs. P.L.R., 1769-05, pp. 8-4. 

6 The Siyar, p. 700. (Lucknow Text.) 

7 Beng. Sel. Com., 14th December, 1700. 

8 Ibid., 5th January, 1761. 
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in a position to go to Patna in spite of the strong representa- 
tion of Ghulam Hussain who had been sent by Major Carnac to 
persuade him to come to Patna immediately, 1 because early in 
January, 1761, he was busy with the military operations 
against the Raja of Rirbhum. He could not leave for Patna 
without establishing himself securely in Bengal. All that he 
could do was to send considerable sums for payment to the 
troops in Bihar. 2 

The Nawab, however, decided 3 to leave for Bihar im- 
mediately after punishing the Rirbhum Raja, because he was 
getting suspicious of the intentions of the Shahzadah. He 
apprehended 4 that the English officers in Bihar might 
intrigue against him with the latter. He would never feel 
secure so long as the Mughal prince remained in the country. 5 

Luckily for the Nawab, the Shahzadah was decisively defeat- 
ed 6 on January 15, 1761, by Carnac who having taken command 
at Patna on December 31, 1760, had taken the field with the 
Company’s troops unassisted by the Nawab’s army. 7 The Shah- 
zadah now wanted to come to an understanding 8 with the 
English and to return to Delhi, as the Abdali was reported to 
have recognised him as the Emperor of Delhi. He realised that 
the English could be his invaluable allies in the near future, 9 
so he decided to settle the terms of peace with them, and met 
Carnac on 6th February, who honourably escorted him to Patna. 10 
They reached there on the 14th of February. 11 This dramatic 
turn of events made it imperative for the Nawab to hurry to Patna 
immediately. 12 The news of the Shahzadah’s arrival at Patna 
caused him great anxiety. 13 He was extremely apprehensive of 

1 The Siyar, p. 700. (Lucknow Text.) 

2 Bengal Sel. Com., 6th November, 1760. Bengal Sel. Com., 19th 
January, 1761. Vansittart Narrative, I, pp. 178-9. 

3 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 4. 4 Ibid., pp. 3-4. 

3 Zemindars like Pahalwan Singh intrigued with the Shahzadah. 

(See Shah Alam Namah, p. 169.) 

® Bengal Sel. Com., 22nd January, 1761. 

7 Ibid., 19th January, 1761. 8 Ibid., 10th February, 1761. 

9 Ibid., 17th and 28th February, 1761. 

10 Ibid., 28th February, 1761. 11 Ibid. 

12 Muz&har-N amah, p. 310. (Alld. XJuiv. MS.) 

13 Khulasat (< J.B.OM.S .), V, p. 355. Siyar, p. 703. (Lucknow Text.) 
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a close alliance between the Shahzadah and the Company, and 
he determined to prevent it. What alarmed him most was 
the Governor’s communication to him that the Shahzadah 
intended to proceed to Delhi with the assistance of the English . 1 
After the pacification of Birbhum in February, the Nawab left 
for Patna attended by a detachment under Major York , 2 3 and 
reached Baikuntpur in the beginning of March . 8 There he 
was met by Camac, Ramnarayan, and Rajballabh who paid 
their respects to him . 4 

The Nawab evinced a queer suspicion of the Shahzadah, 
and had recently recalled the forces of Ramnarayan and Raj- 
ballabh who had been sent by Carnac to subdue Kamgar Khan, 
a rebel Zemindar. This brought about an unpleasant misunder- 
standing with Camac during the interview 5 * at Baikuntpur. 
This incident demonstrates how the Nawab lacked all military 
sense. Although he had been informed by Mr. Vansittart that 
Carnac would follow his instructions, and obey him implicitly , 0 
he ought to have realised the necessity of consulting the latter 
before sending for Ramnarayan and Rajballabh with their 
forces. Carnac was justified in feeling that the Nawab had no 
right to upset his plans without previously informing him 7 
about it, as the whole responsibility of the military operations 
rested with him. During his very first interview with the 
Nawab, Carnac made it perfectly clear to the latter that it was he 
who was ultimately responsible for the direction of the English 
forces, and that he must not be expected to render implicit 
obedience in the matter of military operations. This plain 
speaking on the part of Camac offended 8 the Nawab who 
thought he had every right to dictate to him in all matters. 
Mir Qasim had obviously recalled the forces, as he did not 

1 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 126, pp. 22-23, and Beng. Sol. Com., 
17th February, 1761. 

2 Vans. I, p. 179, and Beng. Sel. Com., 26th January, 1761. 

3 Abs. P.L.I., 1759-65, p, 13, 

4 Trans. 1761, No. 174, pp. 63-54. 

5 Beng. Sel. Com., 15th March, 1761. 

3 Trans. 1761, No. 197, p. 68. 

7 Vans. I, p. 1S5. Camac to Sel. Com., 6th March, 1761. 

8 Abs. P.L.B., 1759-65, p. 5, and Vans. I, p. 188. 
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consider himself sufficiently secure without their presence at 
Patna. Regardless of its undesirable consequences to the mili- 
tary operations against Kamgar Khan, and overwhelmed with 
needless fear, he provoked Carnac by throwing the whole 
responsibility of subduing Kamgar Khan’s country on the 
Company’s detachment under Captain Champion. Carnac, 
therefore, rightly recalled Captain Champion on the ground that 
he could not remain unassisted by the Nawab’s troops in a 
country with which he was wholly unfamiliar . 1 The Kawab 
was unreasonably enraged at this, and questioned the action of 
Carnac. The only direct result of this misunderstanding was 
that the Nawab’s suspicions of the English officers were deep- 
ened, and he became hyper-sensitive in all his dealings with 
them during his stay at Patna. 

At Patna, the Nawab encamped with his men on the 
eastern side of the city near Jafar Khan’s garden . 2 He did not 
think it prudent to go to the fort, nor did he like to dismiss 
Major York and his men . 8 The real reason was that he did not 
trust either Camac or Ramnarayan. With the latter he was 
displeased from the beginning for his dilatoriness in following 
his instructions . 4 He exhibited a curious aversion to the 
Shahzadah who, he knew, had offered to grant the Company the 
Diwani and Subahdari of Bengal . 6 He could not be easily 
persuaded to offer his respects to him. Carnac tried in vain 6 
to introduce him to the honoured guest. The Nawab 
positively refused to go to the Shahzadah’s quarters . 7 
Suspicious by nature as he was, he may have anticipated some 
foul play. He did not think himself safe there, such was his 
strange nervousness ; nor would he visit the Shahzadah except 
on a lucky day . 8 After some futile negotiation, an auspicious 

x Beng. Sel. Com., 15th March, 1761. 

2 Siyar, p. 703. (Lucknow Text.) 

3 Trans. P.L.I., 1701, No. 177, p. 56. 

4 This fact is alluded to only in the Muzaffar-Namah (Alld. Univ* 
MS.), pp. 312-3. 

5 Beng. Sel. Com., 11th December, 1780. 

6 Muzaffar-Namah (Alld. XJniv. MS.), p. 313. 

7 Khulasat (JJB.O.R.S.), V, p. 355. 

8 Abs. P.L.I., 1759-65, p. 14. 
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day was fixed, and Carnac requested the Nawab to consent to 
an interview on that day. 1 It was, however, agreed that the 
meeting should take place in the English Factory where alone 
the Nawab could be persuaded to go. 2 He even insisted that 
the Shahzadah should come with a small retinue. Carnac had 
to induce the latter to bring a few followers only. 8 

The English Factory presented a gay appearance on the 
appointed day, and the central hall was decorated to serve the 
purpose of a Diwan-i-Khas. Shah Alam (as the Shahzadah 
had proclaimed himself) came into the hall, 4 and cordially 
welcomed 6 the Nawab who made the usual three bow r s, and 
presented a e nazar ’ of one thousand and one gold coins, a 
quantity of jewels, and other costly articles. 6 These Shah 
Alam graciously accepted, 7 and in return honoured the Nawab 
with presents, invested him with a 4 Sarpech \ and even con- 
sented to dine at the same table with him, 8 Thus ended the 
first interview after the payment of the customary e peshkash \ 
The Nawab was, however, at heart extremely annoyed at the 
presence of Shah Alam whom he held responsible for the con- 
fusion of his affairs at Patna, 9 He even complained to Mr. 
Vansittart that he could not afford to pay the allowances 
fixed for his guest, and grumbled at his lack of resources. 
He had consented to pay the daily allowance of the Shahzadah 
very reluctantly. He at first gave Mm Rs. 1,000 a day, but as 
this did not prove sufficient, another three hundred rupees had 
to be added. 10 The Shahzadah still complained that this amount 
was too small to support his rank and file. 11 The Governor then 


1 4th Shaban — vide Muzaffar-N amah (Alld. XJniv. MS,), p. 314, and 
Tarikh-i-Muzaffari (Alld. XJniv. MS.), p. 736, 12th March, vide Carnac’s 
letter to the Select Committee, 20th March. 

2 Beng. Sel. Com., 28th March, 1761. 

3 Siyar, p. 703. (Lucknow Text.) 

4 Khulasat ( J.B.O.B.S .), V, p. 366. Ghulam Hussain also gives along 
description of the improvised hall of audience and the whole interview. 
(Siyar, p. 703.) 

5 Abs. 1769-65, p. 5. 3 Ibid., p. 6. 

7 Muzaf¥ar-N amah (Alld. XJniv. MS.), p. 314. 

8 Trans. P.L.L, 1761, No, 182, pp. 58-9. 

2 Abs. P.L.R., 1769-65, p. 6. 

Beng. Sel. Com., 17th March, 1761. n Ibid., 31st March, 1761. 
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requested the Nawab to pay Rs. 500 more. 1 Mir Qasim was, 
however, feeling impatient 2 at the prolonged stay of his guest 
who was being entertained at his expense. The Select Com- 
mittee rightly agreed with Mr. McGuire that the allowance was 
an insignificant sum compared to the vast amount spent during 
the previous years to keep him off the province. 3 

All the time, the Nawab complained against Carnac. It is 
necessary, therefore, to suggest the reasons why he was so pre- 
judiced against the latter : — 

(i) Carnac did not adopt a humble attitude towards the 

Nawab, and so the latter’s vanity was hurt 4 ; 

(ii) Mir Qasim suspected that Carnac might intrigue 

against him, as he had not approved of his eleva- 
tion to the masnad ; 

(iii) The Nawab wrongly believed that Carnac wanted to 

belittle him in the eyes of Shah Alam 5 ; 

(iv) Carnac was further known to be supporting Ram- 

narayan whom the Nawab wanted to punish and 
remove from his office of Diwan of Patna 6 ; 

(v) The Nawab was highly annoyed at the suggestion of 

Carnac that the Council should arbitrate upon his 
complaints against Ramnarayan 7 ; 

(vi) The Nawab also believed that Carnac was not helping 

him sincerely in settling the distracted province, 
and crushing the power of the rebellious Zemin- 
dars ; 

(vii) Mir Qasim apprehended 8 that Carnac was intention- 

ally detaining the Emperor to secure the subah- 
dari for the Company ; 

(viii) It was because Carnac had brought the Emperor to 
Patna, that the Nawab was obliged to pay the 

1 Abs. P.L.I., 1759-65, p. 15, and Beng. Sel. Com., 17th March, 1761, 

2 Beng. Sel, Com., 28th March, 1761. 

3 Beng. Sel. Com., 9th April, 1761. 

* Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 6. 5 Ibid., p. 10. 

6 Ibid., p. 7. 7 Beng. Sel. Com., 21st April, 1761. 

8 The Shahzadah recently offered the subahdari to the Company— 

and refused to grant it to Mir Qasim. (Beng. Sel. Com., 9th April, 1761.) 
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e peshkash and promise a yearly tribute which had 
been withheld by his predecessors. The Nawab 
deemed it an unnecessary burden on his limited 
resources, and blamed the English for having un- 
duly magnified the importance of a fugitive 
Mughal adventurer. He vainly 1 requested 
Carnac to persuade the Emperor to leave imme- 
diately, and even asked the Council at Calcutta 
not to recognise the Shahzadah. 

Once the fiction of Shah Alam’s supremacy over Bengal 
was acknowledged, negotiations had to be commenced on be- 
half of the unwilling Nawab in regard to the annual tribute 
payable to the Emperor. Shitab Rai was the intermediary in 
these negotiations, 2 and after a good deal of bargaining, it was 
settled that the Nawab was to pay 24 lakhs of rupees annually, 3 
While these negotiations were going on, Mir Qasim learnt that 
Shuja-ud-daulah under the pretence of paying his respects to the 
Emperor was coming towards Bihar in order to create disturb- 
ances and help the disaffected. 4 The Nawab grew very nervous 
at this, and determined to prevent a junction between the Wazir 
of Oudh and the Emperor. He wrote to the Governor saying 
that Shuja-ud-daulah should not be allowed to enter Bihar on 
any account. Mr. Vansittart placated the Nawab by asking 
the Wazir to remain on the confines of his own dominions. 5 

Matters were thus in a confused state at Patna. The 
Emperor was ill at ease, impatient to be escorted to Delhi. The 
Nawab was eager to see him leave his country. Hard pressed 
for money, he bitterly complained to Mr. Vansittart against 
Carnac, and Ramnarayan was alleged to have refused so far to 
submit the accounts of his administration of Bihar. It was 
at this juncture that Carnac was superseded 6 by Coote who was 


1 Beng. Sel. Com., 28th March, 1761. 

2 The Khulasat (J.B.O.R.S.), V, p. 356. 

3 Tarikh-i-Muzaffari. (Alld.Univ. MS.) p. 737. Khulasat (J.B.O.R.S.)* 
V, p. 356; Siyar, p. 703. (Lucknow Text.) 

4 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 8 and Beng. Sel. Com., 28th March, 1761. 

5 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 286 A., p, 135. 

6 Vans. I, p. 191. 
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sent to Patna with civil powers also . 1 Mr. Vansittart again com- 
mitted the mistake of acquainting the Nawab that Coote was to 
obey all his injunctions , 2 and thus prepared the way for a repeti- 
tion of the misunderstanding that had already taken place 
between the Nawab and Oarnac. Mir Qasim should have been 
plainly told that Coote was not to be treated as his paid servant, 
but was to be regarded as a trusted friend. However, the Nawab 
fondly hoped 3 that Coote would be more obedient to him than 
Carnac had been. Mr. Vansittart repeatedly assured him that 
Coote would act according to his orders, and would help him 
in all matters . 4 

The Nawab, shrewd and selfish as he was, wanted to win 
over Coote, and regulate the affairs of Bihar according to his 
own fancy through the latter’s help and active co-operation. He 
spared no pains to secure the alliance of the Colonel, hut 
his disappointment was acute when he realised that the latter 
was not going to be a puppet in his hands ! The Nawab 
wrote to Mr. Vansittart, 4 I have observed all the customs 
and forms in entertainments of eating and reciprocal visits 
more attentively and more heartily with him than I ever 
did with any other person ’. 5 The Nawab’s words are too 
significant to be lost sight of. There is no doubt about the fact 
that he aimed at cultivating the friendship of Coote with the 
ulterior object of using him as a tool in his designs specially 
against Ramnarayan. He was, however, tactless from the very 
beginning, and alienated the sympathy of Coote. Firstly, he 
showed an exaggerated aversion to Nand Kumar whom Coote 
had appointed as his Biwan . 6 Secondly, he unreasonably in- 
sisted that Coote should visit him before meeting Shah Alam , 7 
which the Colonel rightly refused to do . 8 Thirdly, fa© 
did not conceal his repugnance to the want of sufficient 


1 Beng. Sel. Com., 20th May, 1761. 

2 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 233, p. 95. 3 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 6. 

4 Trans. 1761, Nos. 245 and 246, pp. 102-5. 

6 Vans. I, p. 209. ® Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 7. 

7 Beng. Sel. Com., 15th June, 1761. 

8 Ibid., and Caote’s Diary (Orme MSS.) quoted by Prof. Dodwell in his 

4 Dupleix and Clive % p. 209 (footnote). 
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humility in Ooote’s conduct during the first interview, 1 
and imagined that it was due to the intrigue of the disaffect- 
ed, 2 Lastly, he needlessly irritated Coote who was known to 
have disapproved of the late revolution by bluntly inquiring of 
him whether another Nawab would be appointed in his place. 3 
Such a greeting, as Professor Dodwell truly remarks, was ill-cal- 
culated to convert Coote. 4 Besides, during the first interview 5 the 
Nawab insisted that Ramnarayan, whom Coote had been instruct- 
ed to protect, should be turned out immediately, and that the 
Emperor too should be asked to leave. Coote not only did not 
agree to these proposals, but criticised the Nawab’s policy in 
spending 16 lakhs of rupees on his rabble army, and advised him 
to disband a large part of it. All this served to cause the 
Nawab’s annoyance. 

Mir Qasim tried his best to humour Coote, but soon 
grew disgusted with him when he realised that the latter was 
not going to be dictated to many way. Serious misunderstand- 
ing soon arose in connexion with the Shahzadah. The Nawab 
was eager to secure the 4 sanad * for 4 subahdari 5 from the latter, 
and complained that Coote was deliberately preventing him from 
getting it. 6 He complained so bitterly of it to Mr, Vansittart 
that the latter really believed that Coote had intentionally op* 
posed the Nawab’s application for the sanad. 7 The Nawab fur* 
ther suspected that Coote did not like that he should be confirm- 
ed in his c subahdari 5 by the Emperor. As a matter of fact Coote 
did not maliciously oppose the Nawab’s application for a 4 sanad’. 
The Nawab himself refused to pay adequately for it to the 
Emperor, hence the latter did not agree to grant it. The Emperor 
also did not like him for his being a c sayyid \ however, he would 
certainly have granted the sanad, if the Nawab had been pre- 
pared to pay a handsome 4 peshkash ’ 1 Mr. Vansittart himself 
asked him in vain to pay a decent amount. 8 Under the circum- 

1 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 8. 

2 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 8. 3 Coote’s Diary, 21st May, 1761. 

4 Prof. Dodwell’s 1 Dupleix and Clive 5 , p. 209 (footnote). 

5 Beng. Sel. Com., 5th June, 1761, 

6 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 9, 7 Vans, I, p. 196. 

8 Trans. P.LX, 1761/ No. 209, pp. 76-7. 
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stances, therefore, the Nawab’s complaint against Coote was a 
deliberate perversion of truth ! The Nawab further believed 
without any justification that Shah Alam’s departure was being 
forcibly delayed by Coote and Carnae. 1 He desired to get rid of 
his unwelcome guest by any means, fair or foul ! 2 A part of his 
mutinous troops had recently attacked the Shahzadah’s camp, 
and had been repelled by the Company’s troops who reported 
that the Nawab himself had instigated his troops against the 
Emperor. 3 In spite of Coote’s request, he refused to proclaim 
the Shahzadah as Emperor. 4 

The author of the Muzaffar-Namah gives a graphic account 
of the Nawab’s mean trick to bring about the quick departure 
of the Shahzadah. 5 The Court eunuch, Bahadur AH Khan, was 
induced to represent to his master that it was neither safe, nor 
dignified to stay at Patna any longer. The apparent loyalty 
and anxiety of his servant touched the heart of the prince, and 
he resolved to leave early in June. The author of the Khula- 
sat-ut-Tawarikh also says. 6 ‘ The officers of the Emperor mark* 
ed some change in the conduct of Qasim Ali Khan/ They thus 
perfectly corroborate the statement of Carnae that the Nawab 
bribed some of the Shahzadah’s officers so that they might in- 
duce their master to go. 7 

The Nawab’s object was soon realised. The Emperor left 
Patna on the 5th of June. 8 Before his departure, usual cere- 
monies and formalities had to be gone through, and the leave- 
taking proved a costly affair to Mir Qasim. He had to offer 
the customary presents including a number of elephants and 


1 Bong. Sel. Com., 8th May, 1761. 

2 Mr. Hoi well thus defended the attitude of the Nawab : * That the 
Nawab should be anxious to get the King out of the provinces as soon as 
possible, we can account for, and justly vindicate, from causes very obvi- 
ous.* Vide his ‘ Refutation of a Letter from Certain Gentlemen of the 
Council at Bengal 5 .. 

3 Beng. Sel. Com,, 8th May, 1761. 

* Abs. 1759-65, p. 17, Beng. Sel. Com., 6th May, 1761. 

6 Muzaffar-Namah (Alld. Univ. MS.), pp. 315-6. 

6 V, p. 386, and 4 Riyazus-Salatin (A.S.B. Text), p. 381 

7 Beng. Sel. Com., 21st April, 1761. 

8 Ibid., 13th June, 1761. 
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other valuable articles, 1 and a cash ‘ nazar 5 * of a little more than 
two lakhs. 2 The Emperor in return conferred upon him a 
‘mansab’ of 7,000 horse, and the high-sounding title 3 of 
£ Nawab Ali Jah Nasim-ul-Mulk Imtiazu-d-daulah Qasim Ali 
Khan Nusrat Jang \ The Nawab, in accordance with oriental 
etiquette requested the Emperor to postpone his departure, re- 
gretted the small amount that he had been able to pay him, and 
hoped that he would be able to pay one lakh per day after the 
rainy season. 4 The guest was too clever to be coaxed by the 
hollow formality of his host, and he left with a detachment of 
Company’s troops under Carnac. The Nawab was unquestion- 
ably relieved ! 

Mir Qasim was now free to apply himself assiduously to the 
task of bringing Kamnarayan under his control. For some time 
past, he had tried to supplant the Naib at Patna, and now he 
was determined not only to drive him out of his office, but 
also to punish him adequately for his alleged disaffection. He 
had, however, failed so far to take him to task owing to the sup- 
port that Ramnaray an received from Carnac and Coo te . It would 
be better to summarise the Nawab ’s principal grievances against 
the c Naib 5 : — 

(i) A large amount was alleged to be due from the 
Naib 5 ; 

(ii) The latter was reported to have refused to submit the 

papers and accounts regarding the ‘ subah ? of 
Bihar 0 ; 

(iii) The Nawab also complained of the improper beha- 

viour of the Naib, 7 and was annoyed at the latter’s 
delay in welcoming him. 8 


1 Muzaffar-N&mah (Allcl. Univ. MS.), p. 317. 

2 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 6, and Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 229, pp. 92-93. 

3 Khulasat (J.B.O. £.£,), p. 386, and ‘ Riyazus-Salatin (A.S.B. Text), 
p. 381 \ 

4 Coote’s Letter, vide Beng. Sel. Com., 13th June, 1761. 

5 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 7. Beng. Sel. Com., 21st April, 1761. 

• Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 234, p. 96. 

7 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 6. 

8 Muzafiar-N amah (Alld. Univ. MS.), p. 312. 
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(iv) Nawab further suspected him. to have been respon- 

sible for the confusion of affairs in his 4 subah’, and 
charged him with the grossest disaffection , 1 

(v) Ramnarayan was further held responsible for the diffi- 

culties in collecting the total dues from the 
Zemindars 2 ; 

(vi) The Nawab even complained of numerous disturb- 

ances in the province by Ramnaraj^an’s men 3 ; 

(vii) Ramnarayan was supposed to have inflamed the 

mind of Coote against the Nawab 4 ; 

(viii) The Nawab was also mistrustful of him owing to his 
alleged intimacy with the Shahzadah 5 ; 

(ix) The Naib was reputed to be extremely rich, and the 

Naw r ab believed that the latter must have been re- 
gularly misappropriating Government revenues 6 ; 

(x) Ramnarayan was alleged to have spread the report that 

the Nawab was preparing to attack the English 
force at Patna 7 ; and, 

(xi) He was reported to have proclaimed the Shahzadah 

as Emperor without the Nawab’s sanction, or 
knowledge . 8 

It is clear from contemporary evidence that the above com- 
plaints are either entirely groundless, or grossly exaggerated. He 
certainly delayed in submitting his accounts, and failed to sub- 
mit the whole of it. Besides, it is certain that he did prejudice 
Coote against the Nawab only to escape the latter’s wrath, and 
earn the goodwill of the former. The other charges could 
never be proved, and were only vague insinuations. It is an un- 
disputed fact that the Nawab had from the very beginning of his 
rule showed a profound distrust 9 of Ramnarayan on account of 
his known connexion with the English, and only looked for 
an opportunity to humiliate and punish him. The Nawab’s 

i Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 7. 2 Ibid., p. 9. 3 Ibid., p. 10. 

4 Muzaffar-Namah, p. 319. (AM. Univ. MS.) 5 Ibid,, p. 313. 

6 First Report, p. 164 (Camac’s evidence). Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 9. 

7 Vans. I, p. 216. 8 Ibid., p. 222. 

9 Muzaffar-Namah (MS.), p. 317; Khulasat (J.B.O.R.S.), V, p. 363; 
Tarikh-i-Muzaffari (MS.), p. 774 ; Siyar, p. 705. (Lucknow Text.) 
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object was to get rid of all those people who had any connexion 
with the Company. He knew that Ramnarayan had been main- 
tained by Clive as a check on his predecessor, and would remain 
so on him, if he was not to be immediately removed . 1 He re- 
sented 2 * the protection that the English officers had been con- 
sistently giving to the Naib, and bitterly complained about it 
to Mr. Vansittart in order to prejudice him 8 9 against the former, 
and even succeeded in convincing him of the disaffection and 
treachery of Ramnarayan . 4 The Nawab counted upon Mr. Mc- 
Guire as his friend whom he won over by bestowing upon him 
constant favours and presents . 5 Mr. McGuire was induced 
by the shrewd Nawab to report to the Governor against Ram- 
narayan . 6 It must be understood, however, that the Select 
Committee had successively instructed Carnac and Coote to 
support the cause of Ramnarayan, and protect his life and 
honour . 7 To Ramnarayan himself the Governor wrote several 
times promising him his support . 8 Carnac was informed by the 
Select Committee, c We direct you, in case of necessity, to pro- 
tect Ramnarayan against all violence and injustice that may be 
offered to his person, honour, or fortune \ 0 It is because Carnac 
defended the Naib from any maltreatment that he incurred the 
wrath of the Nawab . 10 The latter on his part persisted in com- 
plaining against Ramnarayan’s chicanery and deceitfulness . 11 
Coote was, therefore, specially instructed to adjust the misunder- 


1 Scrafton’s 4 Observations on Mr. Vansittart’ s Narrative, p. 32 \ 

2 Beng. Sel. Com., 18th June, 1761. Vide minute of dissent by Amyatt 
who rightly argued that the Nawab had been fully aware of the firm 
friendship existing between Ramnarayan and the English, and it was for 
this alone that the Nawab wanted to min him. Mr. Amyatt further 
stated that the Naib had never been disloyal, nor had he misappropriated 

the revenues. Mr. Amyatt’s minute, and that of Mr. Ellis cannot be 

lightly rejected on the ground of their bias against the Nawab. 

8 Vans. I, pp. 217-8. * Ibid., p. 196. 5 Siyar, 706. 

6 Letter from Mr. McGuire to Mr. Vansittart, 17th June, 1761. 

7 Vans. I, p. 180 and p. 193. 

8 Trans. P.LX, 1761, Nos. 165 and 257. Abs. 1759-65, p. 6L 

9 Beng. Sel, Com., 9th February, 1761, 

10 Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p, 7. 

11 Beng. Sel. Com., 28th April, 1761. 
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standing amicably, and to protect the Naib from oppression, and 
also to support him in the government of Patna . 1 

Mr. Vansittart at first wanted to be lenient to Ramnara- 
yan, and requested the Nawab to settle his accounts amicab- 
ly . 2 * But, the Nawab went on complaining with redoubled 
bitterness, and scarcely a letter passed between him and the 
Governor, which did not contain some imputation against the 
Naib. Mr. Vansittart was at last convinced of the latter’s 
guilt.® With his characteristic generosity, he permitted the 
Nawab to do as he pleased with Ramnaravan 4 ; and rebuked the 
latter for the impropriety of his conduct . 5 This marked the 
Governor’s tacit acquiescence in the Nawab’s policy against the 
Naib, and the virtual withdrawal of protection so long promised 
to him. The Nawab, in order to be sure of the alliance of Mr. 
Amyatt whom he knew to be a supporter of the Naib sent 
Ghulam Hussain to Calcutta on a confidential mission to Mr. 
Amyatt. Ghulam Hussain writes 6 c (the Nawab) pro- 

posed to me a voyage to Calcutta. “ You are/’ said he ec in con- 
nection with Mr. Amyatt, the great supporter of Ramnarayan* 
I wish, therefore, you would go to Calcutta, and manage so as 
that he might let go his hold of that man, and join me, as I want 
the CoimciFs consent for my bringing that Governor under 
control ’ V 

At Patna, however, Coote consistently supported Ram- 
narayan who represented to him with reason that he could not 
clear off the accounts unless the Zemindars paid their arrears 
of revenue . 7 Mr. Vansittart strongly objected to Coote’s exces- 
sive attachment to the Naib . 8 

Ramnarayan had been virtually suspended from his office in 
April , 9 and was ordered in May to submit all his papers. It 
must be admitted that his accounts had not been properly kept, 


1 Ibid., 21st April, 1761. 

2 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 224, pp. 95-96. 3 Vans. I, p. 196. 

* Trans. P.L.I., 1761, Nos. 263 and 291. 5 Ibid., No. 264, p. 118, 

6 Siyar, p. 705 (Lucknow Text) and Translation (Calcutta Reprint),. 

II, p. 412. 

7 Beng. Sel. Com., 5th June, 1761. 

8 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 309, pp. 153-4. 
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and lie was now in a great difficulty. He knew that the Nawab 
was bent on punishing him, so he could not expect any leniency 
from the Nawab. He sought to avail himself of the protec- 
tion of Coote, and quickly managed to make friends with him. 
It is from him that Coote received innumerable reports about 
the hostile intentions harboured by Mir Qasim. against the 
English. 1 Most of these no doubt originated in e bazaar 9 gossip, 
and were highly exaggerated stories — but the clever c Naib ’ knew 
that it was only by thoroughly poisoning Coote’s mind against the 
Nawab that he might escape the latter's tyranny. Coote was 
already annoyed with the Nawab for his reluctance 2 to proclaim 
the Shahzadah as Emperor even though the latter had left Patna. 
The Nawab too was indignant with Coote for his strong attitude, 
and suspected that the latter was negotiating to obtain the 
Diwani for the Company from the Emperor. 3 Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is quite natural that there should have arisen a 
serious misunderstanding between the Nawab and Coote. 4 The 
latter, therefore, readily believed all that Ramnarayan, or others 
used to tell him about the Nawab and his designs. 

Mir Qasim was asked by Coote to enter the fort on 15th June, 
and cause the ‘ sikkahs 9 to be struck, and the 4 khutbah 9 to 
be read in Shah Alain’s name, but this the Nawab refused to do 
(although he had agreed 5 previously), unless the English sepoys 
and guards were removed from the city gates. 6 It was without 
■doubt a frivolous objection, and naturally irritated Coote. He 
rightly pointed out to the Nawab that these sepoys had been 
instructed to obey his orders, were a part of his own army, and 
that they were absolutely necessary to protect the Nawab from 
his own mutinous troops who were intent on plundering the city 
according to his own report, 7 Coote had also agreed to place 
some of the Nawab’s people together with his own at the gates. 
It was therefore certainly strange that the Nawab wanted to 
drive the Company’s sentries and guards from the city. Coote 

1 Siyar, p. 706. (Lucknow Text.) 2 Vans, I, p. 243 (Coote’s Letter). 

3 Trans. P.L.X., 1761, Nos. 355 and 386, 

^ Abs, P.L.I., 1759-65, p. 19. & Vans. I, p. 211. 

6 Coote’s Letter to Mr. Vansittart, Narrative, I, p. 239. 

7 Ibid., p. 240. 
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cannot be blamed, if be regarded it as an indication of the 
Nawab’s inexplicable suspicion and jealousy of the English troops. 
At any rate, it was clear that Mir Qasim wanted to postpone the 
function of the proclamation on some excuse. The Nawab gave 
no reply till the 15th, when he suddenly sent a letter to Coote 
at night curtly refusing to stir out of his camp, and perform the 
ceremony in person unless the sepoys were removed from the 
gates. The time, and the manner of sending the letter mystified 
Coote, and aroused his suspicion. He, therefore, decided to see 
the Nawab next morning, and settle the matter satisfactorily. 
It is noteworthy that the Nawab did not grant an interview. 
This naturally intensified the suspicions of Coote who ordered 
messengers to watch what passed in the Nawab ’s camp, and 
to report to him everything about it. 1 

Ramnarayan heard all about it, and deemed this a fit op- 
portunity to be exploited to his advantage. There is sufficient 
evidence to prove Ramnarayan’s scheme to bring about an 
open rupture between Coote and the Nawab. He offered a 
bribe of Rs. 2,000 to one of Coote’s messengers, and induced him 
to inform the Colonel that the Nawab was busy preparing a sur- 
prise attack on the city. 2 He also met Coote in person, and 
informed him that Mir Qasim cherished hostile intentions against 
the English 3 ; and in order to further convince Coote of it, he 
ordered his own troops to be in readiness. 4 Coote was inform- 
ed that the Nawab had doubled his guards, 5 and that unusual 
military preparations were apace. 6 All these reports naturally 
made Coote anxious for his own safety, as the greater part of the 
forces had been taken away by Carnac. He resolved to have an 
interview with the Nawab next morning, and at about six 
started with 30 European Cavalry and a company of sepoys 
who were his usual attendants. 7 He had sent Mr. Watts earlier 
to inform the Nawab that he was coming to wait upon him. 8 

I Vans. I, p. 242. 2 Muzaffar-Namah (MS.), p. 318. 

3 Khulasat (J.B.O.R.S.), V, p. 604. * Siyar, p. 706. 

6 Coote’ s Letter to Mr. Vansittart, Narrative, I, p. 242. 

6 Coote’ s Diary, 15-16th June, 1761. Reference in Professor Dod- 

well’s c Dupleix and Clive’, p. 209. 

7 First Report. Coote’ s evidence, p. 166. 


8 Vans. I, p. 245. 
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Coote reached the Nawab’s tents by seven, and alighted 
near the Durbar tent. He did not intrude into the private 
tents, as alleged by the Nawab . 1 Mr. Watts told him that the 
Nawab was still asleep in his zenana . 2 As a matter of fact, the 
Nawab was not sleeping, he simply remained inside, and pur- 
posely refused to see Coote . 3 The latter with pistols in his 
hands for personal security went to the Durbar tent, and waited 
for some time. The Nawab, however, did not come out . 4 Coote 
then went away leaving an officer to inform the Nawab about 
Ms visit, and apologise on his behalf for having come at an 
early hour . 5 This incident the Nawab characteristically des- 
cribed as a pre -meditated insult. He charged Coote with violent 
trespass into his private tents, and sent a highly exaggerated 
account of the affair to Mr. Vansittart . 6 Coote did not go near 
the zenana, nor did he behave indecently. He did not carry 
cocked pistols, and did not leave troops at the zenana as alleg- 
ed by the Nawab . 7 The affair might have been overlooked as 
due to clear misunderstanding, but the Nawab used it 8 as a con- 
venient pretext for humiliating Coote, and securing the latter’s 
recall. Mir Qasim was determined that Coote must leave Patna, 
and he magnified the incident in such a way 9 that Mr. Vansit- 
tart was perfectly convinced of Coote’s guilt . 10 He formally 
protested against his improper behaviour without giving any 
consideration to the special circumstances which had obliged 
Coote to visit the Nawab’s camp man unusual manner, and even 
wrote apologetically to the Nawab expressing his abhorrence of 
Coote’s action . 11 The Nawab further complained of Ooote’s inter- 
ference with his administrative affairs . 12 

i Ibid. 2 Khulasat ( J.B.O.B.S. ), V, p. 604; Siyar, p. 706. 

3 Muzaffar-Namah (MS.), p. 318. 

4 Coote’s Diary, 17th June, 1761. Reference in Professor DodwelTs 

4 Dupleix and Clive p. 209. 

5 Khulasat ( J.B.O.B.S. ), V, p. 604. Siyar, p, 706. 

6 Siyar, p. 706. * Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 9. 

8 Siyar, p. 706. Khulasat ( J.B.O.B.S. ), V, p. 604. 

» Abs. P.L.R., 1759-65, p. 9. io y a ns. I, pp. 234-35. 

u Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 322. 

12 Vans. I, 213. Coote defends his conduct with cogent reasons. Vide 

his letter, Vans. I, pp. 246-249. 
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The Select Committee decided that both Coote and Camac 
should leave Bihar. They were recalled accordingly. 1 2 Coote 
left Patna early in July, but meanwhile he had compelled 21 the 
unwilling Nawab to proclaim Shah Alam as Emperor. Mir Qasixn 
was now free to revenge himself on Ramnarayan who was left 
without any supporter after the departure of Carnac and Coote. 
The Nawab had recently offered 3 a bribe of seven lakhs and a 
half of rupees to Coote, if he would surrender Ramnarayan to 
him, but Coote had refused to betray the latter, now the 
Nawab was relieved that the Naib had lost all his friends and 
partisans. 

In vain did Ramnarayan ask for permission to leave the 
country 4 and he wrote to Shuja-ud-daulah also soliciting his 
help. 5 There was no escape, however, from the Nawab’s 
clutches ! He had already been formally dismissed from his office 
in June by the Nawab with the concurrence of the Select Com- 
mittee. 6 Mr. Vansittart, however, interceded on behalf of the 
ex-Naib, 7 and even requested the Nawab to re-instate him, if his 
accounts were found satisfactory, 8 but he made it clear that in 
case Ramnarayan failed to pay the dues, he might be dealt with 
in any manner the Nawab should choose ! 9 This was giving a 
free hand to the Nawab, and marked a complete reversal of the 
policy pursued by Clive. 

Rajballabh who had been recently deputed to audit Ram- 
narayan’s accounts 10 was appointed Naib in place of the latter 
with the approval of the Governor 11 on the 1st of August. 12 The 


1 Bang. Sel. Com., 26th June, 1761. 

2 Ibid., 29th June, 1761. 

3 First Report. Coote’s evidence, p. 166. 

& Bang. Sel. Com., 12th July, 1761. 

5 Beng. Pub. Cons., Vol. 1761, p. 328. 

8 Beng. Sel. Com., 18th June, 1761. 

2 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 309, p. 153. 

® Ibid., No. 322, p. 159. 

» Ibid., No. 350, p. 175. 

10 Abs. P.L.R., 1769-65, p. 43. 

11 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 350, p. 175. 

12 Third Report, 1773, p. 328 ( vide Mr. McGuire’s letter). 
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new c Naib ’ had always been a jealous rival of Ramnarayan, and 
had tried to displace him. It is highly significant therefore that 
he was appointed by the Nawab to cheek the accounts of his 
predecessor. Not only did he satisfy the Nawab by reporting 
against Ramnarayan, but also requested Carnac to procure him 
the ‘ Niabat ’ of Patna, and even offered him a bribe of 
Rs. 50,000. Carnac rightly rebuked him, for this insolence. 1 
Mr. Vansittart was more complaisant to him, and recommended 
him to the Nawab for the Naib’s office. 2 

Ramnarayan failed to submit all his papers even by the 
end of August. He was then subjected to a severe cross- 
examination in the Central Revenue office in regard to his 
accounts, and those of his clerks who had been reported to 
have absconded at his instance were arrested by the Nawab’s 
men with all their records and books. 3 Numerous discre- 
pancies were found in the accounts. 4 The Nawab then im- 
mediately confiscated Ramnarayan’s entire property, and 
seized all that he could secure even from the servants and 
dependents of the latter. 5 Mr. Vansittart did not object to 
this, and ultimately directed Mr. Hay to deliver Ramnarayan 
into the Nawab’s hands. 6 After having plundered him, and all 
his associates, Mir Qasim put them into prison 7 where they 
remained till their subsequent massacre. The Select Committee 
had piously hoped that the Nawab would not go to the length 
of attacking the life, or honour of Ramnarayan, 8 how little the 
members knew yet of the Nawab ’s'ferocity and vengeance ! The 
signal punishment of Ramnarayan was a significant demon- 
stration of the successful assertion by the Nawab of his com- 
plete independence which he had so long eagerly coveted. 


1 Beng. Sel. Com., 29th June, 1761. (Carnac’s letter.) 

2 Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 352, p. 176. 

8 Siyar, p. 707. (Lucknow Text.) 

4 Khulasat ( J.B.O.B.S. ), V, p. 605. 

6 Ibid, and Siyar, p. 707. (Lucknow Text.) 

» Trans. P.L.I., 1761, No. 362, pp. 182-3. 

7 Muzaffar-Namah, p. 320 (MS.) ; Siyar, p. 707. Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, 

M.S., p. 774. 
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A survey of the contemporary evidence in regard to Ram 
narayan makes it quite clear that the latter could not satisfac- 
torily account for his late administration, as he had been a lax 
administrator. The Nawab, however, used this as a pretext for 
ruining one whom he dreaded as a powerful protege of the 
Company’s officers. Ramnarayan committed the greatest 
blunder in completely alienating the Nawab’s sympathy by 
placing too much reliance on his friendship with Carnac and Coote 
who were really helpless against the decision of the Select Com- 
mittee. The Nawab’s demand of the Naib’s accounts according 
to the latter’s original agreement 1 with Mir Jafar was mani- 
festly unjust ! The devastation of the country owing to the 
campaigns of the Shahzadah, the open disaffection of numerous 
Zemindars, the maintenance of a large army to cope with the 
invasions, and the unrealised balance from the Zemindars 
were some of the factors which should have been considered 
while adjusting Ramnarayan 5 s accounts. Besides, the latter 
agreed to pay in lieu of his arrears 50 lakhs of rupees. 2 The 
Nawab was not satisfied till he confiscated his whole property, 
and placed him in confinement. It is impossible to defend this 
vindictive punishment meted out to Ramnarayan. It may be 
conceded that Mr. Vansittart was not strictly bound to protect 3 
a subordinate of the Nawab, if he failed to discharge his duty, 
but it cannot be forgotten that Ramnarayan held a position 
which was not exactly similar to that of an ordinary functionary 
of the Nawab’s government, and that he had been induced to 
offer allegiance to the late Nawab on condition that the Company 
would safeguard his person and honour. 4 Besides, it is strange 
that in spite of his payment of the aforesaid sum, he was not re- 
stored to his office, nor was he allowed to leave the country even 
after the confiscation of his whole property. Mr. Vansittart com- 
mitted a regrettable mistake in acquiescing in his imprisonment 

1 For details vide Beng. Sel. Com., 17th May, 1761. 

2 Tr an s. P.L.L, 1761, No. 378, pp. 192-3. Third Report. Appendix 
I, p, 330 (Letter from Mr. Hay, 7th September, 1761). 

3 Robert Grant defends the attitude of the Governor. Vide his 
* Sketch pp. 203-4. 

4 Bengal Sel. Com., 24th January/ 4th February, and 18th February,. 

1758. 
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His own defence is weak, and unconvincing. He wrote, ! I 
supported Ramnarayan until it became a dispute whether 
he should be accountable to the Nawab for the revenues 
of the province, or not 1 . 1 He does not explain why he did not 
obiectto the vindictive punishment of Ramnarayan after the 
confiscation of his entire property. It was practically betray- 
ing him in spite of the repeated pledges that had been made 

in the past. . x . ,, 

The Nawab’s stay at Patna is of great importance m the 

history of his short rule. He got rid of the Shahzadah, prevent- 
ed a close alliance between him and the Company, secured the 
recall of Carnac and Coote, ruined Ramnarayan and bis asso- 
ciates, established his complete control over Patna, and finally 
freed himself from the control of the Company’s officials. In 
achieving his object, he showed remarkable tact, foresight, and 
finesse, and his shrewd diplomacy certainly proved him more 
than a match for the well-meaning Governor. 


1 Vansittart’s ‘ Letter to the Proprietors of East India Stock’, p. 71 


V. — The Study of Folk-lore and Tradition 
in India. 

By Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

It is a matter of gratification to find that at long last, 
Folk-lore and Tradition which is really a most fascinating field 
of study is beginning to receive in India some recognition from 
serious students of History. It is now included among the 
subjects of investigation and discussion by the Indian Science 
Congress and the Oriental Conference and it has been included as 
a subject of research and discussion by the Bombay Historical 
Congress which held its first annual meeting in December last. 

The collection of folk-lore material, particularly folk-tradi- 
tions and folk-customs and folk-rites, has not hitherto been 
altogether neglected in India. But the task of systematising, 
sifting and analysing them yet remains to be undertaken. The 
Puranas and the two great Epics of India, particularly the 
Malidbhdrata , are undoubtedly rich store -houses of ancient Indian 
tradition. A few later mediaeval SmsIo.it writings also deal with 
folk-tales and folk- traditions. In our own days, some educated 
Indians in different Provinces of this continent have also turned 
their attention to this interesting study, and, as a result, a few 
collections of folk-tales and fairy-tales, dear to the heart of our 
children, have been published in some of our vernacular litera- 
tures, Besides collections of Indian Folk-lore by European writers 
like Crooke, Enthoven, Bompas, Bedding, and Mrs. R-afy, a few 
Indian writers have also published in the English language short 
collections of Indian folk-tales and accounts of certain Indian 
folk-customs and folk- beliefs. Such are the book on "Hindu 
Holidays and Ceremonials 3 by the late Mr. Gupte, a book on 
"Ancient Indian Fasts and Feasts 3 by Professor Rai Bahadur 
A, C. Mukherji of Allahabad, " Folk-tales of Orissa 7 by Mr. 
Godavaris Misra and another book of the same name by Mr. 
Upendra Nath Dutta Gupta and the pioneer book of this class 
in English in India — "The Folk-tales of Bengal 3 by Revd. Lai 
Bihari Dey. A cultured Bengali lady Shovana Devi, has also 
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brought out three small collections of Hindu Folk-lore in 
the English language, entitled respectively—' Oriental Pearls ’, 

‘ Indian Nature Myths and ‘ Indian Fables and Folk-lore 

Although some amount of folk-lore material has thus been 
collected and published, a good deal has, through the neglect of 
centuries, been irretrievably lost and forgotten. Yet fortun- 
ately, a vast mass of folk-lore material, -traditional stones 
and ballads, sayings and superstitions, beliefs and customs,— are 
still preserved in folk-memory and folk-practice and are waiting 
to be recorded before they suffer from detrition and decay. 

Eolk-lore materials abound everywhere in India. In fact, 
like Moline’s hero who was all his life talking prose without 
knowing it, the bulk of our people may be said to live, 
move and have their being in an atmosphere of folk-lore 
without being conscious of it. Folk-rites bulk large m the 
ceremonies attending a Hindu’s birth and childhood, adoles- 
cence and youth, marriage, disease and death. Folk-customs, 
folk-beliefs and folk-observances haunt us at every step of our 
journey in life. They appear in every grade of society. They 
are found not only among the folk or masses but among the 
classes as well, not only among the ‘lower’ Hindu castes and 
aboriginal tribes but also among our 1 higher ’ castes and com- 
munities— Hindu and Muhammadan, Christian and Zoroastnan. 

Thus, when in the Konkan and in Bengal, people find good 
or bad omens in sneezing according to the time of sneezing and 
the position of the person who sneezes, or when a knife is placed 
under the bed of a parturient woman in order that the mother 
and child may not be attacked by a mischievous spirit , 1 or 
when a woman in child-bed is not allowed to see the face of her 
husband nor he of her , 2 the people are following folk-custom. 

Similarly when in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, people take care 
on rising in the morning to avoid seeing the face or uttering 
the name of a miserly person or a particularly unlucky person 
or a childless person, or when in the morning if they see anyone 
rubbing only one eye they ask him to rub both eyes, or when 


1 Crooke, Religion and Folk-lore in Northern India, p. 373. 

* Ibid., p. 293. V . ;: 
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they avoid seeing their faces in a broken mirror or eating salt left 
in another’s plate, or shaving on the day of the week on which 
they were born, or jumping over a sleeping person or attending a 
call of nature with their faces to the sun or with wooden shoes 
on, or, while starting on a journey, they avoid seeing an empty 
water-vessel or eating plantains or meeting a barber or washer- 
man or a oilman ( kalu ), or when in the evening they happen 
to look at the sky and see only one star there they do not take 
away their eyes until they see another, or, in some places, 
three more stars, — they are following folk-custom. 

Again, when at a Parsi wedding in Bombay, the priests 
throw rice on the heads of the pair, and the wedding invita- 
tions are given by sending round rice dyed with turmeric 3 or 
when, on a lower level of culture, at a Dhodhia wedding in 
Bombay a man blows a horn, probably to scare evil spirits, 
and rubs the bodies of the marrying couple from head to foot 
with grains of rice , 4 or when Makars in Khandesh wave a cocoa- 
nut or a piece of bread round the groom’s head , 4 or when in 
Gujarat a man takes seven cotton threads to a place where owls 
are hooting, and there strips himself naked and ties a knot in 
the threads at every hoot and fastens the threads round the 
right arm of a patient suffering from fever in order to cure 
him, 4 — we see instances of folk-customs. The Pars! custom of 
wrapping a sacred sheet ( sudra ) round the body of a dead cock 
or parrot and winding a sacred thread round it and carefully 
burying it, and a Parsi’s abstinence from killing or eating a cock 
after it has begun to crow at day-break, the various precau- 
tions taken to ward off the influence of the evil eye from a child 
while dressing him and decking him with ornaments, such as 
making a spot on the cheeks or near the neck with a black 
pigment or collyrium, the attention paid by various communities 
in the different Provinces in India to auspicious and inauspici- 
ous omens while going on a journey or transacting business 
or entering upon important undertakings, — these are among 
the countless traditional folk-customs and folk-observances 
current in India. It would be superfluous to multiply instances. 


3 Ibid., p. 373. 


4 Enthoven, Folk-lore of Bombay , p. 229. 
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Instances of folk-songs, folk-sayings, folk- traditions, folk-rites 
and folk-beliefs abound on all sides of us,— in our homes, in the 
lanes and streets and in the market-place, in the gardens, the 

fields, and the waters. 

Collections of Indian Folk-lore, so far published, do not yet 
appear to have attracted the attention of many serious students 
in India. The average educated man yet regards them with 
amused toleration, if not contempt, or patronises them as 
affording amusement to the children or at best as furnishing 
entertaining diversion once in a way in their own hours of 
relaxation from serious work. 

This indifference of educated Indians to ancient tradition 
ind folk-lore, is gradually infecting even the half -educated or 
uneducated masses, and much of our interesting folk-lore is 
disappearing altogether, or suffering from degradation, attenua- 
tion or transformation beyond recognition either through trans- 
ference to new sets of objects or through amalgamation with 
other practices and beliefs. 

For a scientific study of our folk-lore it is, in the first 
place, essential that before this process of degradation, decay, 
transformation and detrition proceeds further and plays havoc 
among much of our existing folk-lore, no time should be lost to 
secure as accurate and complete records as possible of such 
folk-lore material as are still extant. In the second place, it 
will be essential for the scientific study of Indian Folk-lore to 
systematize and classify such folk-lore material as may be 
collected from different areas in the country. The next task of 
the folkdorist will be to analyse each item of a folk-story or 
folk-rite or folk-custom or folk-belief into its component 
elements, — radicals as well as accessories, — and trace the 
life-history of each item of folk-lore with a view to restore, so 
far as possible, its original form and visualize it in its original 
setting. 

A careful analysis will reveal the important fact that 
different sets of the folk-lore of a people are the products of 
different levels of culture ; and the further fact that even the 
same folk-ritual or folk-tale may be made up of inconsistent 
elements which can only be understood as survivals from 
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different stages of intellectual culture. A few may have been 
arrested in their development while the}" were the customs or 
beliefs of the community in question in their savage past, some 
may have been arrested in their growth when the community 
had passed beyond savagery and reached what is called the 
barbaric level of cultural development, and some when they 
formed part of the national custom or belief of the people in 
their more civilized stage but came to be cast off as useless 
by the more progressive sections of the community and clung 
to only by the conservative women-folk and other non-progress- 
ive sections of the people or preserved in particular localities 
only. 

By way of illustration, I may refer briefly to the folk-rites 
in the marriage customs of the higher castes of Bengali Hindus. 
The first thing that strikes the student is that side by side 
with the religious rites and ceremonies of an advanced type 
enjoined by the Hindu Sdstras and conducted by the family 
priests of the bride and bridegroom* there is another class of 
parallel rites enjoined by tradition and conducted by married 
ladies. The Sdstric rites include prayers* offerings and obla- 
tions to the gods and ancestor-spirits, and vows solemnly 
pronounced by the bridegroom himself and by the bride’s father 
or other guardian who gives away the bride in 'the presence of 
the assembled friends, relatives and men of the community, 
besides certain symbolic rites such as joining the hands of the 
couple, their walking together seven paces and circumambulat- 
ing the sacred Roma fire with the ends of their upper garments 
knotted together, and so forth. As the Sdstric ceremonies are 
considered by the community to be essential for the future well- 
being of the wedded couple, so too are the folk-observances re- 
garded by the women-folk (at least the unenlightened amongst 
them) as necessary to secure good luck and avoid ill-luck to 
the wedded couple. I shall not here attempt a full account of 
these female-folk-rites of a Bengal Hindu marriage as observed 
in different parts of Bengal, but shall content myself with 
merely mentioning the main features of those folk-rites as 
observed among some higher caste Hindus in the districts 
of Khulna and Twenty-four Parganas in Bengal. 
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These folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage consist of 
over a dozen different ceremonies of which I shall enumerate 
the principal ones without describing them in detail. They are 
all performed by married women and are as follow : — 

(1) Gdtra-haridra or ceremonially anointing the bride and 
the bridegroom with turmeric paste at their respective houses 
on an auspicious day shortly before the day of marriage, the 
process of anointing being repeated every day till the day of wed- 
ding. (This corresponds to some extent to the Ubtan or apian 
ceremony of Bihari Hindus, though the Bihari custom of mailcor 
or digging earth from kur-khet or Kumar i-ksheira is unknown in 
Bengal). 

(2) Adhibds or inauguration ceremony consisting of invoca- 
tion of divine blessings, or rather the attraction of ‘luck* 
through contact with the good ‘mcma’ and kindly offices of 
well-dressed married ladies beloved of their husbands, and 
through ceremonial contact with such auspicious objects as rice 
(both husked and unhusked), tender grass-shoot (dUrbS), sandal- 
wood, vermilion, myrobalan, curds, honey, ghee (clarified 
butter), white mustard seeds, flowers, etc, 

(3) Jal-sddhd or Jabsawd , consisting of the ceremonial 
drawing of water by married women who are happy in their 
married life, for the benedictory bathing of the marrying couple 
and for some other ceremonial uses at the wedding, 

(4) Dadhi-mangal, in which, at early dawn of the wedding 
day, a portion of the rice, left over out of the rice used for the 
dbbhudayik srdddka or oblations to ancestor- spirits and boiled 
by a woman whose husband is alive, is mixed with curds ( dahi ), 
sweets, etc., and is ceremonially eaten or rather tasted by the 
bridegroom at his own house and by the bride at her parents 9 
house. In some communities parched rice (chird) instead of bhdt 
is used for the purpose and five married women eat it in company 
with the bride or bridegroom as the case may be. From the 
bride’s house five married women go with an iron knife and a new 
earthen vessel to a tank and e cut the water as it is called, that 
is to say, draw a rectangle over the surface of the water with 
the knife and dip their earthen vessel three times, face upwards, 
into the rectangular area thus marked out, and fills the vessel 
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with water. This water is known as c Sohag-jal ’ or £ Love-water ’. 
In the afternoon, after the dbbhndayik srdddha or offering of obla- 
tions to the manes of deceased ancestors by the bride’s father 
or other male relative, the bride wears a red-bordered sari-cloth 
and sits down in a room with a grain-measure (kunicey, or small 
cane-cup) in hand and, from the vessel of f sohag ’-water placed 
before her, goes on filling the cup with water and pouring the 
water back again into the vessel. She repeats the process again 
and again, and each time that she does so she mutters by turns 
a wish to be blessed with the affections of her husband and her 
husband’s parents and brothers and sisters, respectively, 
thus : — 

c Sohag ! Sohag ! Swamir sohag /’ (Love ! Love ! May I 
have my husband’s Love !) ; 
c Sohag! Sohag! sasurlr (mother-in-law’s) Sohag!' 

4 Sohag ! Sohag ! swasurer (father-in-law’s) Sohag ! 9 
c Sohag ! Sohag ! nonader (husband’s sister’s) Sohag ! 9 
c Sohag! Sohag! devarer (husband’s younger brother’s) 
Sohag ! and so on by turns. With this magic sohag-jal the 
family-barber washes the feet of the bridegroom before the 
wedding ceremonies begin. 

(5) Bhdr namano and Hai-amld bdtd . — In the forenoon of 
the wedding day, the bridegroom in his own house and the bride 
at her father’s, are each seated on a painted wooden seat ( pinri ), 
and three married ladies sit down in front of the bride or bride- 
groom as the case may be, and two other married ladies cover 
up with a cloth the heads of the four ladies thus seated. Seated 
in this way and covered over with a cloth, one of the three 
ladies pounds some amid or myrobalan fruit, and each of the 
three ladies mixes a little spittle from her mouth with this 
pounded myrobalan. The myrobalan paste thus magnetised 
with the spittle of ladies beloved of their husbands is placed 
upon a tray or a flat bamboo-basket on which are arranged 
various kinds of grains and certain other auspicious or 4 mana 
possessing articles. The cloth is then taken off their heads and 
the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, stands up and a 
raw cotton thread dyed in turmeric is placed loosely round his 
or her head and moved by the three ladies downward from the 
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head to the feet three times ; each time the other two ladies ask 
them, c What are you doing % ’ They reply, c We are taking 
down the burden (bMr) off so-and-so 5 (naming the bride or 
bridegroom, as the ease may be)* This turmeric-dyed thread is 
then tied round the left wrist of the bride or bridegroom, as the 
case may be, with some tender grass-shoots (durbd) attached 
to it. 

(6) Jdtrd or ceremonies at starting to fetch the bride, when 
the bridegroom is provided with an iron (but now in some cases 
silver) knife or nut-cracker, and on being asked by his mother, 
£ Where are you going ? 5 answers, 4 1 am going to fetch a hand- 
maid for you 5 . (The iron knife is evidently meant to scare 
away evil spirits*) 

(7) Stri-dchdr proper, of which the main feature is the 
Baran or ceremonial circumambulation of the bridegroom at the 
bride’s house by the bride’s mother and a number of married 
women, one carrying the baran ddld or a flat bamboo-basket 
containing various auspicious or 4 mana ’-possessing articles, one 
an ornamented phallic symbol called Akh made of rice-flour 
fashioned in the shape of a cone and ornamented with red and 
yellow colours, another carrying a pot of benedictory water with 
the symbolic figure of a deity drawn upon the outer surface of 
the pot, a fourth carrying a pot of water charmed with love- 
incantations, a fifth an earthen pot with a lighted lamp inside, a 
sixth carrying upon a brass-plate an ornamented symbol of the 
goddess of Fortune (Laksml) called Siri or Sri, a seventh carry- 
ing the tray containing a variety of grains besides the Mi-amla 
mentioned in (5) above, and a few other ladies carrying other 
auspicious ingredients, and the mother-in-law carrying a fiat 
bamboo-basket containing twenty-one lighted wicks arranged 
over twenty-one shells of the dhuturd fruit. 

(8) Sdt~pdlc or ceremonially carrying or leading the bride 
round the bridegroom seven times, 

(9) Sindur-ddn or ceremonial anointing of bride and bride- 
groom with vermilion, 

(10) Angthi-hdrdno or concealing the bridal rings of bride 
and bridegroom by turns inside the mud formed by water soak- 
ing in a hole made in the ground at the spot where the bride- 
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grooro. and bride have their ceremonial bath on the morning 
after the actual marriage ceremony, and each attempting to 
find out the other’s ring. 

(11) Kanakdnjali or the ceremonial handing over of some 
paddy by the bride to her mother by way of leaving her 
parent’s 4 luck ’ behind her and going to try her own luck in 
her husband’s house. 

When we attempt to classify the female-folk-rites of a 
Bengali Hindu marriage, we find that some are obviously 
meant to symbolise and cement the marriage-tie, some appear 
to be intended, on the principle of sympathetic magic, to make 
the union happy, prosperous and fruitful ; some appear to have 
been intended to ward off supernatural evil influences and ill- 
luck from the wedded couple, some are of the nature of love- 
charms, and some appear to be of a religious nature. We 
further find that not only have different groups of these folk* 
customs different origins but they likewise belong to different 
levels of culture. Thus, an undoubted instance of survival of or 
borrowing from * savage ’ culture is the folk-custom, still found 
in some Bengali Hindu communities, of soaking a rag in the 
bride’s urine and, when dried up, rolling it up into a thick wick 
which is saturated with mustard oil and lighted in a large 
earthen cup fed with mustard seeds and waved in front of the 
bridegroom’s palanquin or car on his arrival at the gate of the 
bride’s place for the wedding. This savage custom, now fallen, 
into disuse in many places, would appear to have originated 
with a double object, namely, that of scaring away evil spirits 
and also that of operating as a love-charm. 

On a somewhat higher level of culture stands the female 
folk-custom called £ sohag-jhara ’ which, too, is still in vogue 
in some Bengali Hindu communities. This curious custom is 
as follows; — ' 

Five well-dressed women whose husbands are living and 
who are particularly happy in their married life wear each at 
the posteriors a thick cloth below the waist over their san-eloth 
and each by turns sits down three times on a new basket filled 
to the brim with sun-dried paddy or unhusked rice and marked 
on its outer side with two conventional human figures painted 
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with, vermilion diluted in ghee or clarified butter. Each time 
while sitting down on the basket of paddy, the lady says : — 

c Sohag ! SoMg ! Swamir sohdg jherey dilmn La . — 
c Love ! Love ! I communicate a husband’s love (through 
this paddy) \ The five ladies then thresh the paddy, and 
besmear it with turmeric; and the rice thus magnetized 
with the c good luck ’ of wives well-beloved of their hus- 
bands, is the only rice used in the marriage ritual. 

The religious or quasi-religious folk-rites of stri-dcMr will 
be found to stand on a much higher level of culture than the 
rest and to have a different origin. 

The original purpose of most of these folk-rites and cere- 
monies of a Bengali Hindu marriage is however no longer 
known to the ladies who practise them, and all that they can 
say is that they observe them because their forbears did so be- 
fore them and that any omission to do so may bring ill-luck to 
the married couple. 

Some of these folk-rites which appear to be anomalous and 
irrational when found in advanced communities and are no 
longer intelligible to their civilized performers, become intelli- 
gible only when we view them side by side with analogous 
rites and ceremonies of more primitive communities for whom 
they have sufficient meaning and purpose, as they are in perfect 
accord with their manners and ideas. 

It is through such comparative study alone that we can 
see the primitive basis of such practices and their underlying 
beliefs. Thus, when in Ch5ta-Nagpur, we see the relatives of a 
Munda or Oraon bride, with the avowed object of scaring away 
evil spirits and the ‘evil eye 5 , flourishing swords outside the 
screen within which the sindur-dan (vermilion-anointing) cere- 
mony of a marriage is taking place, we come to understand the 
original purpose of the Bengali custom which requires a bride- 
groom to carry in his hands a knife or a nut- cracker which is 
obviously the present-day substitute for a sword. Similarly when 
we see two elderly Munda women, one carrying an unsheathed 
sword and another a bow and arrow, accompanying four 
• maidens' who draw water in pitchers for use in the marriage 
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rites, and passing the weapons over their shoulders so as to 
touch the pitchers and thereby protect the water from the evil 
attentions of wicked spirits or the evil eye, we come to appre- 
ciate the original object behind the Bengali folk-custom of 
4 cutting with a dd’ or vegetable-cutter the water known as 
4 Sohag-jal ’ which is drawn from a tank after the 4 Dadhimangal ’ 
ceremony at dawn on the wedding day for magical purposes in 
a Bengali Hindu marriage. When we see the bridegroom and 
bride in a Munda marriage touching each other’s neck with a 
bit of rag tinged respectively with his or her own blood, and by 
way of symbolic repetition of the same rite of exchange of 
blood, smear each other on the forehead with sindur or red- 
lead, we perhaps see the significance of the sindur-ddn rite 
which forms an essential feature of the female-folk-rites of a 
Bengali Hindu wedding, though it does not appear to form any 
part of the Sdstric ritual. The only application of blood to the 
forehead of the bridegroom in the folk-ritual of a Bengali 
Hindu marriage now survives in the custom which requires an 
elder sister of the Bengali bridegroom to prick her own little 
finger with a thorn of the bad {Aegle marmalos) tree and mark 
the forehead of the bridegroom with the blood thus drawn. 
The curious explanation now given for this practice is that in 
case the bride tells the bridegroom that she is afraid of going 
to his house as she apprehends that his sisters may harm her 
through their witch-craft, the bridegroom will point to the 
blood-mark on her forehead and tell her that she need have 
no fears as he has killed his sisters and marked his forehead 
with their blood. This may be either an instance of degrada- 
tion or attenuation of an ancient custom or its transformation 
by transference to a new set of objects, or it may be an instance 
of borrowing in the past on the part of Bengali Hindus of a savage 
custom from the ruder indigenes of their country. The original 
primitive custom of mixing the blood still survives in the Ndh - 
chhor ceremony of a Bihari Hindu marriage, which consists of 
drawing a little blood from the fingers of bride and bridegroom 
and mixing them together. 

The similarities noticed above between some of the folk- 
rites of a Bengal Hindu marriage and the analogous rites of a 
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Munda marriage, 5 do not necessarily point to their Munda 
origin. True, the existence of ruder elements in the culture of 
a civilized people points to the existence of a ruder race or 
races who originated them. But these rude originators of such 
customs might very well have been their own forefathers at a 
former and ruder stage of their culture rather than some other 
race, whether indigenous or not, with whom they came in 
intimate contact in the past. In fact, with regard to these folk- 
rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage, it may not appear improbable 
that they were the older and perhaps the only marriage rites 
of the Bengali people (or rather their dominant racial element) 
before the Sastric rites came to be superimposed upon them, 
relegating these older rites to the custody of the more conser- 
vative female-folk, 

All Indian folk-customs do not, however, represent sur- 
vivals of primitive custom and ritual whose natural development 
has been arrested. There is a quite distinct and distinctive 
class of folk-rites, folk-customs and folk-stories which appear to 
have been originally devised by higher civilization to bring 
higher ideals of religion and morality and social relations home 
to the minds of the more backward classes of the population. 

Just as a certain class of folk-rites and folk-customs connect- 
ed with a Hindu wedding and their underlying ideas can he 
explained and understood by a reference, to similar customs 
among our aboriginal tribes and other backward communities, 
so too the true significance of this other group of folk-rites can 
only he appreciated by a reference to the highly advanced reli- 
gious rites and customs enjoined by the Hindu Shdstras. In 
fact, this class of our stri-acMr rites, like the Vrata ceremonies 
of Hindu ladies, may he appropriately called the popular and 
simplified editions of corresponding Sastric rites and ceremonies. 
These are meant to express and enhance the Hindu’s belief in 
the spiritual function of marriage. Thus the ceremonies referred 
to above such as adhibds or ceremonial inauguration of the 
bridegroom and bride, jal-sddhd or ceremonial drawing of water 
for the auspicious wedding-rites, baran or ceremonially welcom- 

6 For an account of the rites and ceremonies of a Mu pda marriage, 
see The MCndas and Their Country, pp. 444-464. 
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ing the bridegroom with benedictory gestures and joyous sounds 
of nl illation, the waving of lamps and other auspicious objects, 
and the pradaJcsi^a or ceremonial eircumambulation by married 
ladies round the bridegroom, which form prominent features of 
the stn-dchdr of a Hindu marriage, are all only simplified forms 
of ceremonies of the adhibds , ghat-dnyan , drati , and pradaksin 
ceremonies observed in the worship of the greater Hindu deities. 
The crowns made of coloured pith and tinsel (the topar of the 
bridegroom, and the mor or mour of the bride) probably represent 
the miikiits or crowns worn the images of the higher Hindu 
gods and goddesses. The object of such folk-rites in a Hindu 
marriage is obviously to sacraiise or sanctify the marriage 
tie in the eyes of the women folk, and to elevate it, in their 
estimation, from a mere biological and socio-economical rela- 
tionship to a holy religious sacrament. The wedded couple are 
honoured even as deities, thus emphasizing the spiritual essence 
of man and the spiritual function of all human relationships. 
Such stri-dckdr ceremonies would indeed appear to have been 
originally designed to serve as a system of object-teaching or 
c kindergarten , 5 so to say, by which to impress the sanctity 
and spiritual ideal of the marriage-relationship upon the women 
folk and upon the backward Hindu or Hinduised communities to 
whom the Gastric rites and mantras or formula?, are unintel- 
ligible jargon. In this way with the aid of these simple but 
impressive folk-rites the marriage ritual is charged with a new 
and deeper meaning for the unenlightened and unprogressive 
sections of the community. 

This latter class of folk-rites would appear to be among the 
special contributions of Aryan Hindu culture to the cultural 
development of the Indian masses. These stn-dchdr rites, like 
the Vrata ceremonies and Vraia-Kathds of Hindu females, consti- 
tute a powerful civilizing force. They are the outcome of an 
effective popular system of religious and moral education wisely 
devised by the religious teachers and social leaders of ancient 
Hindusthan. And one is tempted to imagine some enlightened 
Hindu ladies of ancient India, if not devising, at least helping 
in the growth of this class of Stn-dchdr rites. It is probably with 
reference to these, among other , dchdras or customs that it is 
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laid down in Hindu religious books that Achdra or customary 
rites, Mantras or religious formulse and invocations, and Prlti 
or love are the three essential requisites of a complete or ap- 
proved (suklha) Hindu marriage. 

As may he expected, this class of folk-rites have their 
analogues in the folk-rites of the Hindus of Bihar, Orissa and 
some other parts of India thus indicating their common Aryan 
Hindu origin. Such of the Stri-dcMr rites as are common to 
diff erent parts of India may be reasonably assumed to have 
originated from the same common source. 

True, we find that almost identical rites form the essential 
features of the marriage ceremony of some of our aboriginal 
tribes, or, in fact, constitute almost the whole of their marriage 
ceremony. Thus, we find the counterpart of the gatra-haridra 
ceremony of a Bengali Hindu marriage in the sasang-goso (lit., 
turmeric-anointing) ceremony of the Mundas, the counterpart of 
the Adhibas ceremony of a Bengali marriage in the Cho (Hindi 
Ghumdn) ceremony of the Mundas, in which the couple are 
touched with such ‘ luck ’-bringing objects as rice, grass- 
blades, bread, etc., the counterpart of the Bengali’s ‘bhar- 
namano ’ ceremony in the * Sutdmtol ’ ceremony of the Mundas, 
the counterpart of the Bengali’s Jatrd ceremony in a part 
of the Munda’s uli-sdkhi ceremony in which the Munda 
bridegroom on being asked by his mother where he is going, 
replies, ‘I am going to bring one who will take care of you 
and give you rice and vegetables’, the counterpart of the 
Baran ceremony of a Bengali marriage in the Dd-hirchi and 
Ghumdn ceremonies of a Munda marriage, the counterpart 
of the Sdt-pdk ceremony of a Bengali marriage in the 
Ghduli-heper ceremony of the Mundas in which the Munda, bride 
is carried on a bamboo basket three times round the bride- 
groom, the counterpart of the Sindur-dan ceremony of 
Bengali Hindu women in the sinduri-rdkdb ceremony of the 
Mundas ; the counterpart of the Angthi-hdrdno ceremony of a 
Bengali Hindu marriage in the Munda custom of Dul-da in 
which after the sinduri-rdkdb and Dd-au rites, while they are 
being ceremonially bathed, the Munda bride and bridegroom 
each conceals, for the other to find out, a tiny earthen jug in 
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the mud formed by the water in which they have been cere- 
monially bathed; and the KanaJcdnjali ceremony of handing 
over of paddy by the Bengali bride to her mother by way of 
leaving her parents’ Lahshml or c luck 5 with them, while taking 
leave of them, has its counterpart in the Munda marriage rite 
of Bdba-h eretukam in which the bride while leaving her parents* 
house throws, without looking back, three handfuls of paddy 
behind her, over her own head, on to her mother’s sari-cloth — 
a portion of which she stretches out to receive the paddy. 

Again, the Mundas, like Bihari Hindus, set up a Mm$doa 
or mud-pulpit for the ceremony of sasang-goso or anointing 
with vermilion ; the Ghumdn ceremony of a Munda marriage 
has a closer resemblance to the Bihari ceremony of the same 
name than to its Bengali counterpart known as Stri-dchdr . 
The uU-mJchi ceremony of a Munda marriage which has no 
analogue in Bengali marriage . ceremonial is evidently a copy of 
the ImU-ghdfytdi ceremony of a Bihari Hindu marriage. The 
Munda custom of seating the bride and bridegroom on a plough- 
yoke covered over with straw has its parallel not in any 
Bengali custom but in the Bihari custom of burying under the 
mdmlod or marriage-booth a plough-yoke with some bamboo 
twigs. The Mundas, it may be noted, appear to have, in the 
course of their ancient migrations, come in contact with Hindus 
both of Bengal and of Bihar, and have for ages been living in 
close contact with Hinduised aboriginal and semi-aboriginal 
tribes and £ depressed classes ’ who have derived part of their 
present social rites and customs and religious worship from the 
Hindus of Bengal or Bihar or Orissa or the Central Provinces. 

A consideration of the language, manners and customs of 
the Munda-speaking tribes would lead to the inference that 
they had no distinctive marriage ritual in the past, and that 
their present-day marriage ceremonial has been borrowed 
from neighbouring peoples of a higher culture, probably the 
Hindus of Bengal and of Bihar, not perhaps directly but 
through some neighbouring Hinduised tribes or 4 depressed 5 
Hindu castes who had already adopted them from Bengali or 
Bihari Hindus. The Munda ordinarily uses the expression 
4 do-kia ’ or 4 kept ’ to signify 4 married’. This would seem to 
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indicate that ‘ keeping ’—or, in other words, simply ‘living 
together as man and wife ’—would, among the Mundas, amount 
to marriage, though not at the present day, but in the not 
distant past. Even at the present day only the mere act of 
forcibly smearing vermilion on the forehead of a Munda woman 
is taken to constitute marriage with her ; and if the woman so 
dealt with refuses to live with the man who has smeared 
vermilion on her forehead, but desires to take another husband, 
she can only be married as a widow in the Sdnghti or Sfig&i 
form, appropriate for a widow. 

Whereas the female-folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage 
constitute in themselves a complete system of marriage cere- 
monial, the present-day marriage ceremonies of the Mundas is 
a hybrid system composed of certain rites which appear to have 
been adopted directly or indirectly tiom Bengali Hindus as 
also other rites probably borrowed directly or indirectly from 
either Bihari or Chattisgarhi Hindus or from both. 

In a civilized community, too, such as among Bengali 
Hindus, as we have seen, different customs and beliefs may 
survive at different stages of arrested development, some 
having been arrested in their development while they were pure 
savage customs or beliefs, some when they were at a somewhat 
higher level than savagery or at what is called the barbaric 
level, some when they formed part of the national custom or 
belief (whether originally evolved by the community itself at 
an earlier stage of their culture or borrowed from other com- 
munities) but came in time to be east off as useless by the 
more advanced classes and retained only by the women-folk or 
other conservative and non-progressive sections of the people 
or preserved only in particular localities. 

It is not to be supposed that every primitive or appa- 
rently primitive trait of folk-lore found in the midst of ad- 
vanced culture is an instance of arrested development at an 
earlier stage of culture. For, it may as well have been borrowed 
at a later stage of culture through culture-contact, and in time 
‘ crystallised in domestication 

Thus the ruder elements in the culture of a civilized people 
may be referred either to an earlier and ruder stage of their 
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own culture, or to intimate cultural contact or actual racial 
intermixture at some stage of their past history with some 
other people in a lower level of culture than their own at 
the time. 

This points to the need of comparative and regional study 
of the folk-lore of different races, peoples and countries. In 
order to trace the probable origin of an item of folk-lore, the 
serious student will analyse it into its component elements 
which he will plot out on a map and thereby determine its 
focal centre and trace its diffusion to marginal areas. As the 
folk-lorist knows, discontinuous distribution of a particular item 
of folk-lore or other cultural trait may lead to the inference of 
the independent evolution of the same cultural trait at different 
centres, and among different peoples, or it may be found 
that what began as a wave of diffusion assumed, in the course 
of its progress from one area to another, increasingly modified 
forms under local influences, and continued to develop each on 
its own line, until, in some instances, these parallel lines perhaps 
converged once more. Sometimes an item of folk-lore thus modi- 
fied through varying local influences may be found to combine 
with other cultural elements and constitute what in anthropologi- 
cal literature is known as a ‘ culture-complex When several 
unrelated cultural traits thus combine to form a culture-complex 
and appear in widely separated regions and unconnected peoples 
it may be reasonably inferred that such a culture-complex has 
had a common origin and spread through diffusion. 

As I have said, investigation into the causes of similarities 
in the folk-customs, folk-tales and folk-beliefs of different peoples 
will reveal that these similarities may be variously referred either 
to community of race or intermixture of races and cultures or to 
the uniformity and similar working of the human mind on the 
same level of intellectual development. The task of the folk-lorist 
becomes still more difficult when he seeks to unravel the tangled 
origins of the large class of incongruous and inconsistent folk- 
customs and folk-beliefs surviving from different stages of cul- 
ture and found among one and the same people. This incon- 
gruous combination of divergent elements will be generally 
found, on analysis, to have arisen from either of three causes. 
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This combination of inconsistent elements may be due either 
to the interchange of cultural elements between a compara- 
tively advanced immigrant people and the ruder indigenous 
population, and the consequent modification or degradation 
of the original elements, or to the appearance of more than 
one ethnic wave of immigration into a region originally in- 
habited by a savage people, or to the survival of the cus- 
toms and beliefs of an extinct or vanished earlier race m a 
region subsequently peopled by other races or tribes Close 
examination will further reveal that an item of folk-belief 
or folk-practice may fulfil more or less different functions at 
different stages of the cultural history of a people. 

The function of folk-lore to furnish clues to racial move- 
ments in the past makes the science of folk-lore a handmaid to 
History. But it is what has been termed the * Pre-history of the 
human mind ’ more than the history or pre-history of human 
migrations which it is the main function of the science of folk- 
lore to illuminate and elucidate. The chief value of folk-lore 
lies in the insight that it gives us into the workings of the 
human mind at a primitive or rather early stage of culture. 
In the words of the great ethnologist Sir James Frazer, the 
study of Folk-lore yields “fossils of the human mind” which 
“illustrate an early stage in the progress of thought from its 
low beginnings to heights yet unknown * 

Although for purposes of analysis and comparative study, 
different items of a folk-lore will have to be studied separately, 
our study cannot be complete without viewing them as a whole in 
their social and economic and psychological setting. 

An intensive and comprehensive study of folk-lore will 
enable us not only to construct a living picture of the folk- 
life and folk-mind of the past, but will also reveal to ns the 
present folk-life and folk-ways of thinking of the people con- 
eerned. 

As the influence of popular mind around him— of fo v- 
thought and folk-ideas as expressed in the lore of the folk,— 
works on the mind of the literary man as well, folk-lore cannot 
fail to have its influence here and there on his literary produc- 
tions. And so a study of folk-lore will further prove service- 
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able in illuminating and elucidating many an obscure or diffi- 
cult passage in literature. 

In his Presidential Address to the Folk-lore Society of 
London at its annual meeting in .1929, Professor R. M. Dawkins 
emphasised the value of a knowledge of folk-lore and folk- 
mentality for a correct appreciation of literature in some cases. 
Said he, “Just as the literary man has an intellectual mileu 
formed by the books he has read, so he has a social mileu ; his 
mind has been formed by both, and he has derived his ideas 
and 'ways of looking at tilings not only from the books he 
has read but from the people with whom he has grown up and 
with whom he has talked. And in this latter way most 
authors, especially older authors living in a less sophisticated 
age than our own, have come into contact with folk-lore ; and 
just as the literary critic illustrates his author by a knowledge 
of his written sources, so there should be a folk-lore critic, able 
to illustrate him and to clear up hard passages by a knowledge 
of the folk-lore with which in the world in which he lived 
the author must have been familiar.” 6 

Professor Dawkins cited instances to show how Folk-lore 
“ elucidates many hard passages in literature and on others 
casts a welcome flood of light”. Folk-lore does this by putting 
“ these allusions in the full light of the popular feeling to which 
they originally appealed and without a knowledge of which 
they can never be to us more than bloodless ghosts of what 
they ought to be, empty like the shades of Homer with no 
blood in them”. 

In the same address Professor Dawkins also indicated 
how to more than one Muse, — to Literature, to Art, and Icono- 
graphy, — our special studies in folk-lore can be made to render 
good service. ■■ 

From Folk-lore I shall now pass on to Tradition which has 
been rightly combined with Folk-lore as a subject of study 
by some learned societies in India such as the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bombay 
Historical Society and the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 


6 Folk-lore , Vol. XI (1929), p. 34. 
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As Folk-lore is pursued primarily for the light it throws 
on the pre-history of the human mind, and secondarily on 
the illumination it sheds on Literature, Art, and History, and 
even Geography, so Tradition is valued for the light, however 
faint and dim, that it may shed on the pre-history of human 
events. Tradition, either oral or recorded in ancient hooks 
like the Hindu Puranas and the Mahabharata, is based, more 
or less, on actual events of the distant past. It thus becomes a 
recognised source of history where contemporary authentic 
records or other sources are wanting. Tradition, though not 
always a safe guide, may also sometimes point the way to other 
possible sources such as forgotten archaeological remains. The 
study and investigation of Tradition, like the study of Folk- 
lore, is within the reach of every one, wherever he may be 
placed and whatever may he his position in lite. 

An attention to Folk-lore and Folk-tradition and the 
patient pursuit of clues afforded by them will sometimes 
lead to important results which will more than compensate 
the student for all his pains. 

It may not, I hope, be considered impertinent if I refer 
to a concrete instance from my own personal experience. 
At the risk of being egoistic, I may refer to something like an 
archaeological discovery, on a small scale, to which I was guided 
by oral tradition and folk-lore. 

While engaged in investigations into the history and eth- 
nology of the Munrlas of Ghota-Nagpur, I came across a tradi- 
tion among the Mundas of an ancient race of ‘giants named 
by them as Asms. They were described to me by my Munda 
informants as having been a ptiiidi or white people of enormous 
stature, strength and agility, who could in the course of one 
night walk a hundred miles with giant strides to attend dances 
at distant villages and walk back to their own homes before 
dawn. They are said to have lived in huge brick-palaces, to 
have been engaged most of their time in smelting copper and 
iron, and, the tradition goes that they even ‘ ate iron and blew 
fire from their mouths ’. There is a legend 7 current among the 

V See S. C. Roy, The Miln4as and their Gauntry, Appendix II, 

pp. xix-xxxvii. 
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Munclas which describes how, pestered by the nuisance of smoke 
constantly rising up to the skies from the furnaces of these 
Asurs, Sing-bonga or God came clown to the earth and, assuming 
the shape of a boy infected with scabs, took service under an 
old Munda couple from whom the present Munda tribe is 
descended, and by a stratagem got all the Asur men to burn 
themselves to death in their own furnaces. 

With a view to discover, if possible, what the Munda 
tradition regarding the Asurs really signified, I excavated and 
explored some of the reputed Asur sites. Accounts of my 
modest explorations and finds were published in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 1916 and 1917. 
These sites are marked by building-foundations of very large 
bricks, profusion of iron slag, and grave-yards with memorial 
stones and sepulchral stone-slabs of huge dimensions each 
covering a number of cinerary urns. These urns contained 
mostly copper and bronze ornaments, copper and bronze beads 
and stone- beads and tiny pottery of various shapes and sizes, 
some hand-made and some wheel-made, besides a few other 
interesting artifacts. 

The finds of neoiiths, copper-implements, copper-orna- 
ments and copper and bronze- vessels, (but very few iron arrow- 
heads and knives) and cinerary urns containing copper and 
bronze and neolithic artifacts in these sites pointed to the 
occurrence in pre-historie Oh 5 ta -Nagpur of three stages of 
material culture succeeding or perhaps over-lapping one another 
— a neolithic culture, a copper culture or rather a chalco-lithic 
culture and the beginnings of an early iron culture. And 
tradition supported by other facts suggests the probability of 
the scattered remnants of these ancient Asurs having been either 
routed or absorbed by the ruder hordes of Mundas who immi- ' 
grated into the plateau a few centuries before the Christian era. 

This is an instance of popular tradition serving, in a hum- 
ble way, as a clue to guide our steps to archaeological finds 
which, in their turn, may serve to throw some light on the 
pre-history of the country. 

Besides its value as a guide to ancient History and 
Archaeology, Folk-tradition may also prove serviceable as a 
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help to understand the unrecorded social and agrarian history 
of a people or country. This function of tradition is important, 
not only to the sociologist and historian but to the legislator 
and the administrator as well. But, unfortunately, this aspect 
of tradition does not appear to have hitherto attxaoted. the 
attention it deserves. 

Sometime ago my professional duties as a lawyer led me to 
devote particular attention to the land-tenures and agrarian 
history of the Ghota-Nagpur plateau. And a study of that his- 
tory brought home to my mind the importance of a knowledge 
of the traditions of a people for a proper understanding of theii 
agrarian history and present agrarian situation and an appre- 
ciation of their feelings and view- points in the matter. I felt 
that such a study is essential to enable the administrator 
and legislator to devise practical solutions of important agrarian 
problems, and to enable the lawyer, the politician and social 
worker to afford such help as may be possible to relieve the 
troubles of the cultivating tenantry and ease the agnuian 
situation of the country. 

Thus, if we turn to the traditions of the MXinda tribe, we find 
that some old Mfmdas of Clio ta -Nagpur still recount the tradition 
of the ancient migration of the tribe from the Vindhyan valleys 
and the Kaimur plateau to the Chota-Nagpur plateau. Most 
Munda clans still preserve traditions of their later' migrations, 
each clan under its own clan-chief, from the north- western and 
central parts of the Chota-N agpur plateau to their present home 
in the eastern and southern parts of the present Ranchi District. 
Numerous traces of their early settlements in the northern 
and western parts of the plateau, the remains of the character- 
istic Munda burial-grounds, the occurrence of Mundari place- 
names In what is now the Oraon country, and certain other 
traces unmistakably point to the former Munda occupation 
of those parts of the country and corroborate the Munda 
tradition. 

Folk-memory still preserves the traditions of the ancient 
Munda patriarchs under whose guidance and leadership their 
clansmen cleared the jungles, founded villages and reclaimed 
lands for cultivation. Tradition tells us how the different 
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villages founded by different groups of the same clan came to 
be organised for purposes of mutual support into confederacies 
known as Parhds, each under the leadership of a patriarch who, 
in the beginning, combined in himself the functions both of the 
secular as well as the sacerdotal headman. Munda tradition 
further recounts how, in course of time, an uncommonly gifted 
and ambitious leader acquired influence and precedence over 
the other pdrM -heads and got himself acknowledged as the chief 
of chiefs, — their c Raja 5 or King, — and how for centuries this 
Raja was nothing more than a 'leader of the people 5 and not 
* proprietor 3 of their villages and their lands and all that was 
above or below them, — all of which then and to some extent 
even perhaps now or at least until comparatively recent times 
belonged to the village-communes. Munda tradition has it 
that this chosen e king of the people 5 was in the beginning 
maintained by the village -communes, first, by presents in the 
shape of jungle produce such as tender bamboo-shoots, yams 
and tubers, and later by annual contributions of a few rupees 
from each village. 

This state of things continued for a few centuries and the 
descendants of the Raja whom the village- communes had 
chosen as their leader, remained content with contributions or 
‘ supplies 3 for his household from the various village-communes, 
and military aid in time of need, until in the sixteenth century 
the long arm of the Moghul Emperor at Delhi reached the 
Chota-Nagpur plateau and the Raja was compelled to pay some 
tribute to the Imperial coffers. 

In the beginning this tribute consisted of only two or three 
diamonds, as that precious stone was then available in river 
Koel which rises in and flows through the plateau. Later, cash 
tribute came to be exacted by the Emperors and this necessita- 
ted an increase in the annual contributions made by the 
different village -communes. Presumably because these contri- 
butions were not regularly received, the Raja’s tribute to the 
Delhi Emperor was frequently in arrears, and detachments had 
to be frequently sent to the country to realise this tribute, and at 
length Raja Durjan Sal, who is said to have been the forty-sixth 
in descent from the first king, was captured and taken to Delhi 
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and kept for twelve years in duress in the Gwalior Fort. There 
he had for his fellow-prisoners a few Hindu Rajas of Northern 
India. Durjan Sal obtained his release on his undertaking to 
pay an annual tribute of Rs. (5,000. He returned home about 
the middle of the seventeenth century with new ideas of a 
king’s position, dignity and pomp. He accordingly secured 
architects and masons from Northern India to build palatial 
structures for his residence and court, remains of which may 
still be seen hi a village of the name of .Doisa or Doesanagar, 
about forty miles from the town of Ranchi. In time the GhSta- 
Nagpur Rajas managed to contract marriage alliances with 
high-born Rajput families, and surrounded themselves with 
Hindu courtiers, officers and retainers of different castes 
Brahman, Kayasth, Rajput, Rautia, etc., from Bihar jmd the 
Central Provinces. Other Hindu castes such as Aim's, Kumhars, 
Now as and Ghasis also followed in their train. 

These Hindu courtiers, officers and servants had to be 
remunerated for their services, and the only means the Raja 
then possessed was the fixed contribution or supplies which he 
used to receive from the different village -communes. And 
accordingly the Raja made jdgir grants of villages to these 
alien adventurers. Similar jdgir grants also came to be made 
to junior members of the Raja’s own family. As an account 
appended to a Bengal Government Resolution of 1880, says, 

“ It is probable that when he gave away villages in this manner, 
he meant no more than to relinquish his claim to the supplies 
in favour of the jagirdar 

These supplies or contributions alone could not, however, 
satisfy the greed of the jagirdars. And they soon began a 
ruthless campaign of aggression against the ancient land-system 
of the country and the proprietary rights of the aboriginal 
village-communes. The comparatively docile Oraons submitted 
more readily than the proud and unyielding Mundas who 
fought every inch of the ground. The Munda country became 
the .scene of constant commotion and frequent disturbances and 
incessant insurrections. 

The most bitter indignation was aroused at the sight of 
alien middlemen whom the Raja had let loose over the country 
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and who spared no species of oppression, force and fraud to 
reduce the Mundas from the position of village -proprietors to 
land-serfs. And some old Mundari folk-songs still preserve vivid 
memories of their sufferings and struggles at this period. 

The following folk-song, among others, preserves a vivid 
memory of the indignation and chagrin felt by the Mundas 
of those days at the sight of the hated aliens usurping rights 
and, positions which had until then belonged to the Mundas 
themselves. I append a free translation of the song in which 
the detested aliens of those days were compared to the rave- 
nous crow% the upstart peacock and the ominous owl : — 

MffNpl Song 

Notem timbdchi sirmmn sdngin, 

Kdkdrdddjandji Manrdkinjd?id ; 

Notemtirubdchi sirmdm sdngin , 

Kdkdrdddjandji Bdjdnjdnd ! 

Mdrddojmidji mdrdngenjdnd ! 

Kdkdrdddjandji Bdjdnjdnd ! 

Ndtu ndtu Kdukd Diguarjdnd , 

M dr add j dndj i mdrdngenjdnd l 
Disum disum kdukd Kotddrjdnd , 

Ndtu ndtu kdukd Diguarjdnd I 
Ndtu Munddko tdiurtdnd , 

Ndtu Munddko nekeididnd ! 

Disum Bhuinhdr tdiurtdnd , 

Ndtu Munddko nekeididnd. 

Bordtegegdko nekeididnd, 

Chingegdkd tdiurtdnd ! 

English Translation 

Look where thou wilt, 0, wherever eye gazes, 

Up to the sky or below to the earth, 

[Men of mean blood wilt thou meet in high places] ; 
Owls pose as lords 8 now, the owls of low birth ! 


8 Literally , 4 as Mankis\ that Is to say, c as heads of groups of 
villages’. ' 
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Struts the vain peacock in glory of plumage, 

Owls pass for lords now, the owls of low birth ! 

Look how the crow rules as Digmr 9 each village, 
blow proud the peacock stalks o ex the earth ! 

Now lords it the crow as Kotwar 0 far and near, 

Now hath each village for Diguar a crow ! 

Mundas of villages now tremble with fear,— 

They that were lords of the land until now ! 

BhQinhars now quake with forebodings drear, 

Mundas of villages now tremble with fear. 

Sullen resentment reigns over the land, 

The Mundas chafe and fret,— an angry band. 

In many villages these Jagirdars and their lessees or Thika- 
dars succeeded in breaking the proprietary rights of the 
Mundas and the communal nature of their villages. The contri- 
butions or chandas (literally, subscriptions) formerly paid to 
each village-headman by individual cultivators to make up the 
total tribute payable for the whole village to the Maharaja, 
came in most villages to be collected direct from each cultivator 
separately on behalf of the Maharaja or his grantees. And in 
utter disregard or forgetfulness of the tradition and history of 
the origin of these payments they came to be called ‘ rents 
and the incidents of ‘ rents 5 attaching to ordinary rent-paying 
tenancies have since then been sought to be applied to their case. 
And the result has been chronic agrarian discontent among the 
aborigines of the Chota-Nagpur plateau for about a century now. 

This chronic discontent of the aboriginal population of the 
Chota-Nagpur plateau which has vented itself now and again 
in bloody risings and insurrections has been due more to real 
than to fancied grievances. Some of these grievances have 
been since removed to some extent by legislation and executive 
action. But a few others do not appear to have been probed to 
the root, and the view-point of the aboriginal tenants has not 
been sufficiently appreciated. And this makes their minds sore 
and uneasy and keep them in a state of chronic discontent. One 



8 Biguar and Kotwar are the local names for the village messenger 
and village watchman. 
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of these sore points is the question of rent. What is called 
fi rent ? in the ease of the tenancies of most aboriginal tenants 
actually originated, as we have seen, in a contribution in the 
nature of tribute or e aid 9 paid by their ancestors to the ancestor 
of the present superior landlord of the District (the present 
Maharaja of Chota-Nagpur) who was originally their chosen 
leader in war and peace, and not the lord of their lands. 

Tradition has kept alive the memory of the days when the 
Miuidas were peasant-proprietors owning no landlord but only 
rendering to their chosen leader and king or ‘ war-lord ’ services 
in war and periodical contributions which crystallized in time 
into a fixed tribute not liable to enhancement except by consent. 

The word 4 rent 5 (from Latin fi reddere \ to give back) which 
literally means 4 return 9 or 4 compensation 5 for the use of lands 
and tenements belonging to another, is, strictly speaking, rather 
fallacious and misleading when applied to the payments made 
by the aboriginal tenants in Chota-Nagpur, whose ancestors 
founded the villages they inhabit and reclaimed the lands that 
formed the nucleus of their present tenancies. The use of the 
term 4 rent 9 in this connection leads to the erroneous supposi- 
tion that these lands always belonged to the 4 land-lord 5 and 
were originally c leased 9 by him to the aboriginal tenants. 
The history of a large proportion of these tenancies will 
demonstrate the error of this supposition, and the fallacy on 
which it is based. This misleading use of the term f rent 9 in 
such cases, would appear to deserve Bacon’s characterization of 
£ idola fori 9 or * idols of the market-place \ that is to say, errors 
arising from the influence of mere words over our minds. This 
might also appear to come under the category of Bacon’s 
6 Idola theatri’ or errors arising from received systems of 
thought,— in this case error arising from the Bengal theory of 
rent as 4 a certain proportion of the produce 5 which is not really 
applicable to the facts of these tenancies in Chota-Nagpur. 
Neither history nor equity would appear to justify the applica- 
tion of that theory of rent to the tenancies of these descend- 
ants of the original Munda founders of Chota-Nagpur villages, 
whether such tenancies have been recorded as Khuwtkatti or 
as BhumMri or merely as Kofkar or even as Rajhas, 
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The traditions of the people., supported by other evidence, 
will show that the ‘ rent ’ payable by most aboriginal tenants in 
the Chota-Nagpur plateau is neither 4 competition rent ’ as in 
England, nor 4 produce-proportion rent 5 as in other parts of 
India, but stands as a class apart which may be termed 
c tribute rent \ It was in origin a substitute for the voluntary 
payments by way of ‘ aids ’ or 4 tribute ’ to their chosen leader 
or chief, subsequently stabilised into customary payments in 
cash. It is unfortunate that the significance and incidents of 
this 4 rent J have been overlooked or, at any rate, not sufficiently 
investigated, discussed or appreciated by jurists and economists, 
legislators and administrators. And administrators, legislators, 
Revenue Officers and Judges in Chota-Nagpur, who are more 
familiar with the other two forms of rent, have been misled 
in the past and are often misled to this day by the analogy of 
the nature of rents in other parts of India. And, as a conse- 
quence, the existing law fails in various important respects to 
take due account of some of the rights presistently claimed and 
not very long ago enjoyed by the aboriginal tenants. It is the 
gradual loss of their ancient rights in land, their long and pain- 
ful but fruitless struggle to save those rights, their repeated 
risings and the sufferings thus involved that have made a 
deep impression and left lasting traces on the tribal mind. 
Their folk-traditions, folk-narratives and folk-songs have kept 
alive the memory of the times that were. 

Indeed it is these struggles that are remembered by 
tradition more vividly than events of a remoter past. Popular 
memory of these events of the last century is embodied in 
folk-stories, folk-songs and folk-sayings of the Mundas. and 
in respect of the more recent movements in the last quarter of 
the last century and the first quarter of the present century 
tradition is replaced by the reminiscences of old Mundas still 
living. 

Their chequered and painful history has given the Mundas 
much to remember, and they remember it fairly well. As 
Professor Myres has pointed out, folk-memory is stimulated 
by “the disturbance of the statical equilibrium of a people and 
narcotized by the establishment of a quiet modus vivendi 5 \ No 
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doubt, in these Munda traditions many a detail may have been 
since added and many an embellishment made by popular 
imagination,. But from what we know from contemporary 
official records of the events in question, there can be no doubt 
as to the substantial verity of folk-tradition and reliability of 
folk-memory in these matters. 

If sufficient note .had been taken and attention paid by 
administrators and legislators to these traditions and the 
feelings that lie behind them and are kept alive by them, much 
of the existing grievances of the poor aborigines might have 
been more or less removed and their lot might have been 
considerably improved. 

The agrarian history of 0h5ta -Nagpur thus furnishes a 
striking illustration of the administrative utility and importance 
of the study of the traditions and folk-lore of a people, and 
brings forcibly home to us one of the disastrous results of 
neglecting them. 10 

10 This paper contains and elucidates portions of the Author’s Presi- 
dential addresses to the Folk-lore sections of the Indian Oriental Confer- 
ence, January, 1931, and of the Bombay Historical Congress, December, 
1931. 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. — Note on the Puri Plates of Dharmaraja. 

By the late Prof. R. D. Banerji, M.A, 

The Puri plates of Dharmaraja deciphered in the foregoing 
pages by Mr, Satyanarayana Rajaguru contain a good deal of 
interesting information regarding the Sailodbhava dynasty of 
Orissa. In the first place it provides us with a new date for 
the kings of this dynasty. Up to this time the only known 
dates were g.e. 300 in the Ganjara plates of the time of Sasanka- 
raja and the second in a mutilated form in the Parikud plates 
of Madhyamaraja. The Puri plates of Dharmaraja further 
provide a synchronism of this king with another named 
Tivaradeva. In editing this inscription Mr. Satyanarayan 
Rajaguru has not done full justice to the printed literature on 
the subject of the Sailodbhavas. The text of the new Puri 
plates alone prove that the date 512 cannot be referred to the 
Baka era, apart from considerations of palaeography. The 
genealogy provided in the new plates show that Dharmaraja 
was much later than Madhavaraja II of the Gan jam plates and 
therefore as Madhavaraja II was a contemporary of Sasahka- 
raja and was living in 619-20 A.D., Dharmaraja cannot be 
placed earlier than him. Therefore the date 512 in the new 
plates cannot be referred to the Saka era. 

The genealogy begins with a verse about Pulindasena. This 
verse which is the third verse in the Buguda plates of Madhava- 
varman and also in the Parikud plates of Madhyamaraja is the 
second verse in the new Puri plates. In the lineage of Pulinda- 
sena was bom Ranabhita or Aranabhlta as Mr. Rajaguru reads 
and his reading gives better meaning. This verse is the same 
in the Buguda, Parikud and the new Puri plates. His son was 
Sainyabhita I and the verse introducing him is the same in all 
three plates. After Sainyabhita I there is a break, and a verse, 
to be found in all three plates, states that in the family of 
Sainyabhita I was bom Ya4obhlta I or Aya&obhita L His son 
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was gainyabliita IX. The Buguda plates then introduce 
another verse with the name of Madhavavarman (v 12) 
which indicates that Sainyahhita II was a Bmida of 
Madhavavarman. The genealogy is farther continued by the 
Parikud and 'Puri plates according to which \ aSobhifca II or 
Ayasobhita II was the son of Sainyahhita II. Both plates 
am-ee in making Madkyamaraja I as the son and successor 
of Yasobhita II. According to the new Pun plates 
Dharmaraja was the son of Madhyamaraja I. At this point 
we must go hack to the Gan jam plates of the time of 
Sa^ahkaraja. These plates were issued by a subordinate chief 
named Madhavaraja II who openly acknowledges the su- 
zerainty of SaSaiikaraja of Bengal. This Madhavaraja II was a 
scion of the Sailodbhava family and was the grandson of 
Madhavaraja I and the son of Ayasobhita. This inscription 
does not mention Pulindasena of the Buguda, Parikud and the 
new Puri plates. The similarity of the names and the definite 
mention of the Sailodbhava family proves that this Ayasobhita 
must be one of the princes mentioned in the Khurda plates. 
Two distinct genealogical tables can be prepared from these 
five charters. The Khurda and the Ganjam plates show that 
after Sainyahhita I came Ayasobhita L and his son was 
Madhavaraja. These two genealogies also prove that Madhava- 
raja was also a Biruda of Sainyahhita I, the second genealogical 
table can be prepared from the Buguda, Parikud and the new 
Puri plates. In this table there is a gap between Sainyabhita 
I and Yasobhita and Yasobhita II who was called Ayasobhita 
I in my article on the Parikud plates of Madhyamaraja. 
Though the identification is very tempting it is impossible to 
place the grandson of Madhavaraja II in the Gupta Year 512, 
i.e. 831-2 A.D. Sainyahhita II must therefore be known as 
Madhavaraja III and Ayasobhita II as AyaSobhita III. There 
is further reason to assign the date 512 in the new Puri plates 
to the Gupta era. Dharmaraja has an elder brother named 
Madhava or Madhavaraja III. Prom him he conquered the 
kingdom with the help of another king named Tivaradeva in a 
battle at Phasika. 1 This strivara has been rightly identified 

1 Bp. Ind., Vol. XIX, p. 266. 
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by Mr. Rajaguru with Mahasivagupta-strivara, the brother 
of Chandragupta and the uncle of Harsagupta of the Soma- 
vamsi dynasty of Kosala. Most probably Chandragupta is the 
same king of that name who is mentioned as the contemporary 
of the Rastrakuta king, Govinda III, in the Ganjam plates of 
his son Amoghavar§a in the Sanjan plates of his son Amogha- 
var§a I. 1 Therefore Dharmaraja cannot belong to the end of 
the 6th century A.D, and consequently the date 512 cannot he 
referred to the &aka era. 

At my request Mr, Satyanarayan Rajaguru has sent me a 
rubbing of the last plate which bears the date and I read the 
date in the last line as Samvat — 10 Vaisakha SSudi There is no 
room in the last line, after the final t of Samvat and the Vai 
of Vaisakha for a date in three letters. There is just room 
enough for the unit and the ten at this place. 

Dharmaraja is known from another copperplate which is 
not the same as this one. It was noted by the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 
Madras, that it is dated Samvat 800 and mentions the battle 
of Phasika and Tivaradeva. 2 


1 Ep. Ind Vol XIX, p, 26$. 

2 Annual report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, 
Southern Circle, Madras, for the year 1921, pp. 15 (No. 3) and 93. 



II. — The Tekkali Plates of Satrubhanja — 

y.s. 800. 

By the late Professor R. D. Banerji, M.A. 

I cam© to learn of the existence of this important inscrip- 
tion from Mr. Paramananda Acharya, B.Sc., Senior Archaeolo- 
gical scholar of the Mayurbhanja State in May or June, 1929, 
Subsequently, at my request, Mr. Acharya supplied me with the 
pencil rubbings from which the inscription is edited below. 
I have not been able to elicit the name of the owner of these 
plates and their present locality from Mr. Acharya. 

The plates are three in number of which the first and the 
third appear to be inscribed on one side only while the second 
is inscribed on both sides. The importance of this inscription 
lies in the fact that it supplies a date for the first group of 
Bhanja kings represented by Silabhanja, his son Satrubhanja 
and his son Ranabhanja I. Further it supplies a longer genea- 
logy of the kings of this group than that known from any other 
charter. 

The inscription opens with a verse about the praise of Siva. 
The opening verse begins Jayati Kusumavcma -prdna-vihsobha - 
dahsam which is also to be found in the charters of the descen- 
dants of Ranabhanja l, 1 The genealogy given is also frag- 
mentary. It begins with an unknown king named Mahgalaraja. 
The donor, Satrubhanja was the son of Silabhanja, the grand- 
son of Pallagambhlra and the great-grandson of Yathasukha, 
and belonged to the spotless family of the Bhahjas. The object 
of the charter was the grant of the village of Konfamulla to two 
Brahmanas named Bhatfa Visnusvaml and Bhafta. Narayana- 
svaml. The village granted was situated in the Visaya of 
Salvadda. The most important part is the date, which is given 
in numerical symbols in the last line ; 

Samvat 8 , 100 KdrttiJca sudi 8. 

The symbol used for 8 is a combination of (ha and Da and 
consequently there was a great temptation to read it as 20, but 
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the symbol for 100, which follows it is unmistakable. Therefore 
it is not possible to read the first numeral as being ancient 
above 9 and the same numeral has been used to denote the date 
of the Pahstty i.e. the til hi. I propose to read this numerical 
symbol as 8. Another inscription bearing the same date was 
discovered by the late Mr, Tarim Gharan Rath, but no facsimile 
of this inscription has been published as yet, I cannot identify 
any of these localities mentioned in this inscription. The 
Dutaka of this grant was the illustrious Kftavarman, who was 
the master of the five Kaninas (Pavcht- Kfna^tWiikrta) and 
was also a MahSsamanta. It was composed by the Sandhi - 
vigrahika Buddhad&tta and evidently incised by the same 
person. I edit this important record from the pencil rubbing 
given to me by Mr. Paramananda Aeharya. 

TEXT 

First Plate (Second Side), 

1 . Jayati kusuma-vana-prana- vik^obha-daksham sva- 

kirana-pari 

2. ve$y-orjjitya jinmendra-lekham tr (tri) bhuvana-bhu- 

van-antar-dyota-bhasva t*pra* 

3. dipam kanaka-nikasa-tamvram bibhur-netram Harasya 

II Ses-aherdva yah 

4 . phana pravilasat-yad-bhisurendra-tvi^ah praley «achala« 

§ringa-ko 

5. tya iva tvayanti yat-pronnetS(h) mi fctatopa- v ighat tita 

iva 

6« bhuja raj anti ye^am-havam-ste rvv-agha vighatinah 

surat-svarito 

7» yor-mmayah 1 pantu vah I Asti jaya4rl-nilaya-prakata- 

guna grasta-sarvva- 

8. ripu-garvva-^riman-Mangalarajo rlja-nirvvrta-kalikal- 

, . ma§ah Bhan j -amala-kula- 

9, tilakah &ri-Yathasukhadevasya pranaptH ^rl-Pallagam- 

bhiradevasya panttrah 


1 Bead sura-sarit to y-omimayafy. 
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Second Plate (First Side). 

10. Sri Silabhan j ade vasya sutah Paramamahe^varo mata- 
pitr- 

11* padanuclhyatah Sri Satr ubkan j ade vah ku^all II Sal- 

vadda vi 

12. saye raj a-raj anaka-raj aputra- visayapati-mahasamaxi- 

ta- 

1 3 . Srl-samanta-maha (a) samanta-yathakaladhyasinah 

vyavaharinah sa- 

14. karanan-anyams-cha Brahmana-pnra(ro)g-adi janapa- 

dam niva 

15. si-janapadahs-cha yatk-arham pujayati bodhayaty- 

ajnapaya 

16. ti cha viditam-astu bkavatam-etad-visaya-sambaddha- 

Kontamulio 

17. gramo-yam chatuh simn-agliata-paripalitenti Vasi (si) 

§tha-go 

1 8 . trabhyam Bliatt a - Visniis vaini- bhatta-Narayanas vami 
bkyam mata- 

Second Plate (Second Side). 

19. plttr or- atmanas - cha puny-abkivrd&haye sa (sa) lila- 

dhara-purahsa- 

20. ren-akaratvena praiipadite-smabhih yato-nayor- 

achandra 

21. rkam samupabhu j as va na kai6-chit paripanthina 

bkavitavyam -I 

22. ti 11 Uktam-cha dkarma-^astre Bakubhir-vvasudka 

datta rajabkih Sagaradi 

23. bkik yasya yasya yada bkumi (s) tasya tasya tada 

phalam 11 .. '.V-.'b - V' b ■ 

24. Ma bkud-apkala i§anka vah. paradatt-eti parfckivah 

sva-dana t -phala 

, 25, m-anantyam para - datt -anupalana 11 Sva-dattam 
para-dattam-va yo- 

26. kareta vasundharam sa vistkayam krmir -bkutva 

pitribhik saha . 

27, ' pachyate 11 Iti kamaia-dal-amvu-vindii-lolam. sriyam- 

anu 
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Third Plate, ( First Side). 

28. chintya manusya-jivitam-eha sakalam-idam-udakr- 

tamhi budhva na lii 

29. purusaih pari(ra)-klrttayo vilopya(h) 11 Sagtim varija- 

sahasrani sva 

30. rge modati bbumidah ik?eptas-cb-anuuianta cha tany 

eva narakam vra 

31. jet 11 Paneba-karan-addki (dhi) krta-Mahasamanta- 

dutako-tra Sri-Kyitavarmm-a (a) 

32. desa-(t)-lilihi ta n-eha SandMvigrahika-Vuddka- 

dattena Utkimam 

1 33. Srl-Samanta-Dhavalakena anu^hitam Sesaditvanate 
34. Sam vat 8,100, Karttika 8udi 8. 


1 Left out in Mr. Banerji'a MS. 



The Tekkali Plates of Satrubhanja. 
I Plate II side. 
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The Tekkali Plates of Satrubhanja. 
II Plate I side. 





The Tekkali Plates of Satrubhanja. 
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The Tekkali Plates of Satrubhanja. 

MI Plate l side. 




III.— 4 Danta, a weapon. 

" r-?w t ^'5r tiM - 

T would notice below the sculptural evident* on the P«n ■ 

Pomnatha Rao in his Hindu Iconography, \ ol. I, part i, 

-a tt i, no summarised the texts on Ganapati in his vanou 
p. 56 ff., has sunim»a ^ weapons he ho lds m 

aspects. Danta, ankum, I found on plates 

many forma. The representation of °£> * 

X idam in the front right hand, p. 63], XI, h« • M 

holding «», 

XII, XIV [broncos, p. M, «“» X *t ^ In a , 

—? “ “ n bronce *» on plate XV 

stone figure on plate X. ( l) o+raicrM and pointed, with 

(facing p. 58), it isa piercing weapon, straight andf 1^ a ^ 

a knob-handle with pr0JeC / ivo riea) thedoatois ahooked, 
plate X and figure ^ on p a • ^ shape of 

^-pointed weapon, with a knob— M 

. taA tusk, but » "^ive point-portion is fully 

»« *r * -* 

a round point, straight or curve • j. 




REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Publications of the Hindustani Academy, U.P., 
Allahabad. 

This Society, formed under the aegis of the Government of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, has published texts, 
original contributions, and translations. All the publications 
are in Hindi. I would like to draw the attention of scholars 
to some of its important published works. 

1. Ghagh attr Bliaddari, edited with translation in 
modem Hindi, by Pandit Ramanaresa TripathL The verses 
of the two authors Ghagh and Bhaddari on agriculture and 
kindred matters, e.g. the monsoon, embody the experience of 
ages in popular memorial verses. They are laboriously collect- 
ed and very ably edited by Mr. TripathL The editor has 
traced the home and descendants of Ghagh, near Kanauj 
(Saray Ghagh). Ghagh .was a Kanauj iy a Brahmin (Dube) and 
a contemporary of Akbar. Bhaddari belonged to Rajputana ; 
his exact home is not known. Ghagh was 'an acute observer. 
323 verses of his are published and 81 of Bhaddari. 

2 . Kavi -rahasya : This is an excellent book, by Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha. This is a, manual of 105 pages, bringing into Hindi 
practically all the theories of Rajasekhara, with a wealth of 
illustrations both from Sanskrit and Hindi, exhibiting an 
encyclopaedic, knowledge and at the same time a poetic tem- 
perament. The current Maithila Kavya literature, commencing 
from the 10th century, has a sweetness of its own, and from 
this the author has enriched his treatise with apt quotations. 
It is practically an original treatise. 

3. Arab ant Bharata k© sambandha [ c Intercourse 
between Arabia and India *] is a translation, in 330 pages of an' 
original work in Urdu by a scholar (Syed Sulaimdn Nadbi) 
who is regarded as the most learned Arabic scholar living in 
India. Maulana Nadbi has collected in Ms Urdu lectures, . 
delivered before the Academy, all the references to India and her 
civilization in Arab authors. He has offered some original views 
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on the identification of Arabic descriptions of Indian matters. 
His work is purely an Eastern production ; the author has not 
repeated what European scholars have said on the subject. 

4. Social and Economic Condition of Mediaeval India : 
A lecture on this subject by Mr. A. A. Yusuf Ali, has been 
rendered in Hindi (81 pages) and published by Dr. Tara Chanel, 
Secretary to the Academy, who is the real life-force of this 
institution. Mr. Yusuf Ali has selected some dramas — the 
Ndgananda, Priya-darsika , Ratnavall , and Karpuramanjarl — 
and the prose works of Sana, the Ajanta paintings, Yuan 
Chwang, Alberuni, Elliot’s History, and a few epigraphs, along 
with some minor works, as his materials. There is very little 
about economic conditions, but there is a lot about polite 
society, in the address. Justice is still to be done to the 
subject. Mr. Yusuf Ali has pointed out the right sources. 
The style of the original author is entertaining. 

5. Madhya -kalina Bharatiya samskriti, by MM. Garni 
Sankara Hlrachand Ojha, is a work on the civilization of 
Mediaeval India in 194 pages, with illustrations on sculpture 
and architecture. It is a systematic treatise embodying a 
wide survey. Its style is real Hindi, as opposed to the trans- 
literated style which prevails in Hindi where graduates make 
an artificial literal translation of technical English terms. Its 
subject-matter has received an original and thoughtful treat- 
ment. Practically no aspect of national life is left out ; the 
author’s knowledge of his sources is first-hand. 

6. Yell Krisana -Rukamani -rl, by Prathiraja Rathaur, 
translated in M. Hindi prose by Maharajah Jagmangal Singh, 
with a commentary; 904 pages. It is a useful text, with ex- 
haustive notes, for the study of the archaic language of Dingal 
poetry which has been current in Rajputana for the last 
thousand years. The Rajput nobleman has laid philological 
students under an obligation by offering his commentary. It 
is still a living language in Rajputana, though limited to a small 
circle, while to the outsider it is difficult and strange. 

The above notice will show the useful work being done, for 
which Dr. Tara Chand and the Academy are to be con- 
gratulated. [I have omitted works of minor importance.] 
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The Academy publishes also .a Journal called Hindustani 
where articles and studies on various literary and scientific 
subjects appear. 

7. Rock -cut Temples around Bombay, by Mr. 
Kanhaiya la! H. Vakil, B.A., LL.B., c Art Critic, “ the Bombay 
Chronicled 5 published by Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. 
Pocket edition size, 160 pp. (5" x 7"), 54 illustrations and 5 
plans. Price, B-s, 3. 

The author thinks that .no one has as yet attempted the 
interpretation of Indian Art and Architecture. c In fact, 
archaeological speculations and monographic tabulations that 
constitute the bulk of the current literary discussions and 
expositions of Indian art have rendered the study and inter- 
pretation of painting, sculpture and architecture, practically 
superficial and insignificant, if not superfluous. 5 After reading 
this verdict one is tempted to ask £ Has this author read the 
books of Mr. Havell 1 5 In the book there are vague expressions 
and vaguer photographs, which convey little of the art that 
moves the author’s enthusiasm. There are more quotations 
than exposition. Words are so spelt that at times It is difficult 
to identify them, e.g. Kal Bhairav (p. 53). Opinions like 
c The Indian sculptor touches with unfailing reverence . . . the 
ii apsara 5? 5 abound in the booklet. Whatever is new in the 

book is unacceptable. 

8. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the 
year 1939, published with the aid of the Government of 
Netherlands and with the support of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of India (148 pp., .large size, 12" X 9" with 6 plates), 
Leyden, 1932 (Kern Institute, Leyden). 

This is the fifth Issue of this Annual Bibliography issued 
by Dr. Vogel and a board of editors from the Kern Institute, 
The bibliography is arranged under different subject-headings 
and is as full as possible. It surveys publications in all 
European languages and in Hindi and Bengali. It publishes 
also a few Illustrations of rare and unpublished art pieces. Its 
illustrations are very well executed. This number gives some 
hitherto unpublished sculptures of Nagar j unikonda and Sittan- 
navasal paintings. This last branch of work, though meritorious, 
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is to be avoided, as it changes the character of the publication 
from a digest to a journal A bibliography like this supplies a 
standin gneed, yearly publications having grown to an un- 
wieldy extent. It deserves the support of scholars. Scholars 
are invited to send in copies of their contributions. 

9. The Mahabharata Text, Fuse* 6, edited by Dr. V. S. 
Sukhthankar, Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. This part closes 
the Adi Parvan. It keeps up the high standard which 
Dr. Sukhthankar set for it when he took over the editorial 
charge. The illustrations, though fairly good, are really not 
wanted, and the money might better be spent on the publica- 
tion of the text itself which is a tremendous charge. 

16. Rise of the Christian Power in India, 2nd edition, 
977 pp., 9J"x6J", Index, pp. 987 to 1011, with 4 maps and 
58 plates, by the late Major B. D. Basu, I.M.S., published 
by Mr. R. Chatterji, 120/2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 
1931. Price Rs. 25. 

The author before his death had revised his work thorough- 
ly ; the present edition is the result of that revision. It is really 
the history of British India from the foundation of Calcutta 
up to the extinction of the East India Company, with an intro- 
duction (pp. 17-43) on the struggle of different Christian 
powers in India. Any text-book on recent or contemporary 
history will always be a subject of attack and defence. Capt. 
Cunningham who was on the General Staff in the Sikh War 
wrote a History of the Sikhs and dealt with the War. On a 
copy of his first edition which I possess there are bitter remarks 
in pencil by another officer who claims to derive his knowledge 
from some officers who had figured in the War and from Ms own 
experience. The late Mr. Govind Das of Benares once illus- 
trated to me what history was [in his opinion] by calling two 
persons who had witnessed a quarrel and the consequential 
fight, to recapitulate the story ; the witnesses who were quite 
disinterested gave differing versions as to the origin and the 
initial stage of the fight. I told my friend that the real 
historical part was the fact of the fight and its result. . Major 
Basu selected a subject like the quarrel-story and the fight- 
problem of my late friend. There will be room for differing 
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versions, e.g. at p. 353 where Mill and Wilson differ on the. 
Tan j ore succession, though as to the result there cannot be 
much doubt on any event. Major Basil, however, nowhere 
allows a controversial point to pass undisclosed and faces his 
problems with confidence. 

The book is a store-house of digested facts and is a monu- 
ment of labour. It will always be found useful on its period, 
and is not likely to be superseded for its material and clearness. 
The book at the same time is an album of historical portraits 
which have been collected and selected with care and insight. 
The picture of Siva j I, from the Ribliotheque Rationale, Paris, is 
the finest. The publisher’s work is of a standard rarely reached 
before in India. 

11. Jainism in North India, 800 B.C. to A.D. 520, by 
Chiman Lai J. Shah, M.A., published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. (1932), 262 pp., Il"x7i' r , with 26 plates and two 
maps. Price, Rs. 28-14. 

This work forms No. 6 of the series of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute started by the Rev. Father Heras. The book 
is by a Jaina gentleman who dates the history of Jainism from 800 
B.C. and closes his period of study with the Council of Valabhl 
(526 A.D.). Territorially it is limited to Aryavarta. The 
author in making his compilation has studied his authorities. 
But as a Jaina he has not added to our knowledge of the 
traditional lore of his religion which is more easily available to 
him than to outside scholars. We are not enlightened much on 
the doctrinal side of the religion from living sources. The 
apsaras figures on railing pillars opposite p. 256 are wrongly 
described as 4 human figures ’. No history of Jainism, to justify 
that title, should be without an account of the apostolic succes- 
sions and a consideration of their chronology. Both of these 
the volume before us lacks. The author has directed Ms atten- 
tion to archaeological results, which, of course, are useful to the 
members of Ms community who have little knowledge of those 
matters, buried as they are in technical journals. Reference to 
‘ Rdjarshi ’ Devagupta in Jaina literature (p. 213) is an echo of 
the popular title of Ohandragupta II which we find at Sanchi 
inscribed in Ms lifetime. 
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12. The Pallava Genealogy, by Rev. H. Heras, S.J., 
Bombay, Indian Historical Research Institute, 1931. 

This is No. 7 of the Studies in Indian History of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Father Heras has, on the basis of the Pallava inscriptions, 
attempted to unify the Pallava pedigrees appearing in the 
inscriptions in a bewildering variety. He has prepared a long 
chart where he has arranged the names under 45 columns 
headed by 45 inscriptions individually, and has discussed his 
identifications in 27 pages (small size). He has prepared a 
genealogy of 24 descendants from Kalabhartri to Vijaya 
Nnpatunga-varman (chart No. 2). It must be admitted at 
once that this is a great improvement on all previous attempts, 
though we have not yet reached the final solution. 

Regarding the early kings, there should not be much diffi- 
culty, as we have for almost every second generation a con- 
temporary record, and in almost every one of them four 
previous generations are enumerated as a system. I have 
constructed the chronology and genealogy of the first seven 
Pallava rulers in my * History of India, 150 A,D, to 350 A.DJ 
(under publication), and I have arrived at the same conclusion 
as Father Heras on the point that the Pallava seat was at first 
in Andhra-de§a. This capital was Daianapura which might 
have been the same as the Dantapura of the Buddhist books. 
Father Heras has also drawn the right conclusion that the 
Pallavas reigned only in one line. I, however, disagree with 
the author on the order and existence of three early ancestors 
of the Pallavas whom Father Heras has given as 

1 . Kalabhartri ( = Bappa) . 

2. Chuta Pallava ( = Drona) . 

3. Virakureha ( == As vatthaman) . 

His No. 4 and 5 are 

' 4. Skanda&ishya ( = Skanda varman ) , 

5. 'fevask&ndavarman (of EX, L, p. 1). 

Thus he places three names of rulers between Bappa and 
Ifivaskandavarman. But it is certain that £ Bappa 5 was the 
immediate predecessor of Sivaskanda. This is proved by the 
EX, i,p. 1, which is the second earliest inscription of the family. 
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The donees of Sivaskandavarman are the same to whom Maha- 
; raja ‘Bappa’ had given the estate (p. 8) and whose names 

are fully set out. ‘ By us also the formerly-given has been 

granted to the above-mentioned Brahmans, chief among whom 

is Ajisamaja 5 The same donees could not have been alive 

if Sivaskanda was the fifth from Bappa, as Rev. Heras would 
make him. The two names of Droiya and Asvatthaman are the 
x names of the early ancestors of the Pallavas who were Bharad- 

vaja Brahmins. Drona and Asvatthaman are the heroes of 
the Mahabharata, and not third century kings. They were 
Bharadvajas and as such early ancestors of the Pallavas. 
There is no room between Bappa and Sivaskanda for a Skanda - 
sishy a- Skandavarman . The Skandasishya of the Rayakota ins- 
cription is identical with &im Skanda where Siva is only honori- 
fic as in the Chutu inscriptions. The Rayakota plate does not 
say that Skandasishya was the son of Asvatthaman. He is 
only described as the son of a Naga lady. The Skandasishya of 
the S.I.I., ii. 501, is Skanda varman II, which is clear from the 
names of his son and grandson ; he is really identical with Vijaya 
Skandavarman. These three early names therefore have to go 
out of the list. I regard Vira Kurcha as the name of ‘ Bappa 7 
(which means c father ’). Probably Kurcha ( e twigs ’) is a trans- 
lation of e Pallava 5 which (latter) is found as early as the first 
inscription of &iva Skandavarman (E. I., VI., 84). The name 
Vira is repeated in that of the son of Siva Skanda (Vira varman), 
in accordance with the early custom. The unpublished Chum 
and Guntur plates, taken by Father Heras as two documents, are 
really one and the same, a fact which I have verified and 
ascertained from the Government of India Epigraphist. 1 The 
appearance of the word Vishnu with the names has nothing 
to do with their religion which was Saivism : it is a repetition 
of the name of the Vishnu vriddha (‘ Vishnu the elder 9 ) who 
was one of the early Bharadvajas. 

/ ■ ms. J. 


I I have to thank Mr. Dikshit for his courtesy in the matter. 
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